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■ , CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



. ^ ™® purpose of this study is to conduct an assessment of the' Emer- ■ ■ 
•gency School Assistance Act (ESAA) Television Program through an examination 
. °^ ^*^.'®<^i"istration, prcjduction, distribution and financing. The ESAA ' 
legislation, originally passed in -1972, provides fe'deral assistance to local 
school districts to assist .%ith school desegregation. The ESAA-TV Prograjn 
was authorized by Congress to provide funds through grants and/or contracts 
for the production, duplication, promotion and distribution of integrated 
, , childxen'.s programing. The programming produced with ESAA funding is to be 
designed to assist with the overall ESAA mission^by Fielpir^ to eliminate 
J 'racial isolation, feaj; and distrust, «nd by providing compensatory education 

material., 

a • 

By law, the Program is authorized to make awards for tjie product;^n 
of th6se series only to pubUc "or private non-profit organizations empl^ng 
members of minority grol^S ia resp^sible positions in the development, pro- 
duction and administration of the television programs. The legislation also 
specified that the series were to be made available for transmission free of 
char^and without commercial advert isement ."^ Research and evaluation of the 
. educational and effec*tive .changes ^achieved by viewers was also a legislative 
rec(jjirement . . , 

?i ' _ ■ . 

In order to be able to adequately assess the Program's performance, • 

p ' . . 

It IS ne<?essary to understand its legislative origins and the intent of the 
legislators who prbposed and passed the legislation. The following section 
describes briefly the origins of the program and the context in which it was 
created^ 

"^-l ORIGINS AND INTENT OF THE ESAA-TV LSGISLATj^N 

. . The ESAA-TV Program had its beginnings in legislatiftn introduced by 

Senator Walter Mondale in 1971. In the testimony introducing the proposed 
, legislation which' would ^reate "the ESAA-Ty Program, Senator Mondale and"" 
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several witnessess expressed the belief that television ^could be used to help^ 
children grow up without prejudice and could provide quality elation. The 
example of SESAME STREET, television series that early research had demonstrated 
-to have positive effects on children's cognitive and social learning, was cited 
^ evidence that television could be used- successfully to encoi^age the develop- 
ment of positive racial attitudes in children arrd.to provide compensatory 
education for disadvantaged children. • ^ ^ 

The ESAA-TV provisions were originally introduced as Section 10 of 
Senate Bill 683 (92nd Cong,, 1st Sess.) by ^nator Walter Mondale (with 17 
.cosponsors) on February 9, 1971. T^e language of Section 10 was identical to 
that which emerged 'as^ Sect ion 711 of P.L. 92-318. Since S. 683 was not ^the 
Administration's proposal, however, its television provisions drew little 
scrutiny from HEW officials who testified on the Hill. Most of the testimony 
referred to the Administration bill (S. 195) and focused on such mattefs as 
large scale desegregation problems, aid to higher education (another impor- 
tant poart of th^mnibus legislation) and alleged misallocation of funds 
under ^the earlier Emergency School Assistance Program. 
# 

In order to understand the intent of the legislation and its later 
-^implementation, the bri^f bit of testtpDny on Section 10 v^ich was delivered 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Education on March 18, 1971, by Dr.* James 
Perkins, Chairman of the International Council for Educational Developmeat, 
New Yorjc, New York, and Dr^. Lloyd Morrisett/ of the John and^Mary Markle #• 
Foundation, New York, New York* is significant. In introducing these witnes- - 
ses , Senator ^Htond ale stated: 

'If we want our children to grow ^p without the prejudice that 
has stained so many of pur generation, and >/e want the educa- 
tional achievement of our children to be as great as possible, 
then why have we ignored the .inexpensive chance tp reach child- 
ren over television in their pneschool years? The habit of 
viewing the television set is well established, and the high 
cost of hardware, and the cost of television receivers in well » 
over 95 T>e^cent of all homes in the country, has already been 
met by the voluntary purchase of television sets by individual 
* citizeos. All that is needed is the software, the programming. 
That is what Section. 10 of S. 683 provides the funds to create. 
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Dr. Perkins described two ways in which he felt that" "properly pro- 
duced" programs could massively reinforce the. efforts of teachers to promote 
quality integrated television.. He test^ified that: 

A Chi Id /watching television programming featuring actors 
of all, races is himself taking part in integrated education. ^ 
If an educational television program assumes the normality of 
good relationships between the races, and if it provides a 
pleasant viewing experience," a child watching the program is 
participating in integrated education under the best of possible 
.circum|tances. Television cannot take the place of the. classroom. . 
It can help to reiitforce the child's positive experience with 
integration through the presentation in a remarkably fl^ible 
i medium of many real life or fantasy situations, it can make 

children feel that an .environment in which people of all races 
interact in positive ways is natural and pleasant .' 

In showing that people of all races can live, work, and 
, learn together in a spirit of harmony and understanding, educa- 
tional programming can cr^te positive racial, attitudes which 
are essential if racial harmony is to prevail in th^ classroom 
and everywhere. 

■ • \ 

Second, he testified that televi'^ion ix>uld help tekchers promote 
quality integrated education by providing compensatory learning experiences. 
He cited t'h^ success of SESAME STREET in teaching basic academic concepts and 
skills to disadvantaged' preschoolers. He extrapolated from these fiadi'ngs 
that well- produced television programming could effectively provide children 
of all ages, including high school dropouts, with high quality courses, and 
could help raise their levels of educational performance and attaiiiment. 
Drawing upon the example of SESAME STRE^, he claimed that the time was ripe 
to follow up on this "successful experiment" by developing quality educa- 
tional television programming for children of all ages. 



Members of the subcommittee explored several aspects of the Section 
10 program with these witnesses. For example", considerable discussion took 
place osncerning how the Congress could protect . itself against the production 
under Section 10 of shows of low quality— ones which would not measure up to 
tha standard set by SESAME STREET. Dr. Morrisett suggested that "research 
and continuous evaluation", built into the production of Section 10 shows, 
was one means of assuring such levels of. quality. 
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Senator Jacob Javits then observed that the evaluation function would be a ' 

very important part of the qiJllity assurance process, providing "a string on 

a 

the (production) money in otder to really give oversight to the question of 

excellence in th^ programs," 

(. 

At another point / ^Senator ^k>ndale asked for assurance from the wit- 
nesses that SESAME STREET is not only improving th^ cognitive learning skills 
of these"-< j^i j|^ren but (also) their attitudes toward other races and minor ir 
ties. The witnesses, .responded in the affirmative. Finally/ considerable 
discussion took place around Senator Mondale's con9ern that the quality of 
the Section 10 ^fiows which were produced not be "diluted" by spres:3ing the 
production funds too thinly across many organizations. 

These hearings se^ to be the only detailed examination of the ESAA- 
TV proposals which appear^ in the legislative record* Since House bills 
concerning the omnibuts legislation did not contain the television provisions/ 
fhey did not receive further attention until the House Senate Conference Com- 
mittee was convened. At t^is point /'^he Senate language for Section 711 and 
the Senate's provision f^ a minimuip of 3 percent of the ESAA appropriation 
for ESAA-TV were, adopted, > 

Thus, the ESAA-TV Program was authorized as part of the Emergency 
School Aid Act/ Title VII of an omnibus bill, the Education Amendments of 
1972 (P.L* 92-318). Title VII sought to support local school districts in 
eliminating segregation' and promoting quality integrated education* &5ore 
specifically, it offered financial assistance to local educational agencies 
In order: 

1 * "^To meet, the special needs incident to the elimination 
of minority group s^qregation and discrimination among 
students and faculty in elementary and secondary Softools; 

2. To encourage the voj^fftary elimination, reduction/ op 
prevention of minority group isolation in elementary 
and secondary schools with substantial propx>rtions of 
minority g^up students; and 



3. To aid school children in overcoming the educational 

disa<3vantages of minority group isolation. (Section ^02). 



In Section 707 of the Act, the, Congress specifically authorized a 
number of procrram activities which it considered appropriate as means of ' 
achieving. the ESAA" goals. Among these were remedial education services the 
provision of additional staff skilled in the problems of desegregation, tt>a 
development of new curricula and- instructional methods and the development 
of innovative interracial educational programs. 

■ ^ In addition, special consideration was given in Section 711 of the 

Act to tfievlsion 4s another mehns. of achieving the overall ESAA mission. 
The original legislative authorization, of "the ESAA^V Program is as follows: 

*• 

\\ Assistant Secretary (for Education) shall carry out a 

program of making granta to, ox contracts with, not more 
than ten jpublic or private nonprofit agencies, institutions,' 
or orgatnizationg with the capability of providing expertise 
in the developn^nt of television programming m sufficient 
number to assure diversity, to pay the cost of development 
* and production of integrated children's programs of cogni- 
tive and effective (sic) educational value. 

(2) The Assistant Secretary may approve an application under 
this section only if he' determines that the applicant— 

y 

ia) will employ members 6f minority groups in respon- 
sible posxtions in deveiopTCnt, production, and\ 
administrative staffs, ^ ' ' 

(b) wili use modern television techniques of research 
and^production* and 

\, 

(c) has adopted effective procedures for evaluating 
I education and other change achieved by children 

vie^ng the pro-am. {Sec. 711(b)). 

A minimum of three percent (actually between 3-1/2/^l\d -5 percent has been 
spent each year) of the Mnies* appropriated for Title Vil was' to be set aside 
for the purposes of Sec. 711 (Sec. 704(b)). Smce the program's inception m 
1972, #^lnK>st $51. million have b.een expended under this provision. 



* 

Due apparently to a proofing error, the word'^ "af f ectxve" appeared 
as "uft active" m tne law. * 
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1,2 » RENTAL OF ESAA LEGISLATION;- "THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS AXTT OF 1978* 



The ESAA-TV Program was renewed and amended in the Education Am^nd?* 
ments Act of 1978, P.L- 95-561 as part o'f the Title VI of the Act^whicl? 
authorized all of the ESAA activities. In general, the purf^e of the ?SAA 
legislation and the activities authorized remained the same as in the previ- 
ous legislation (Title VII of P.L, 92-318), as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L* 93-380) • The primary changes affectina the ESAA-TV 
program were, authorization to produce radiq^ programs as well' as telev ision 
series and a different way t>f providing funding for the Program, The 
amende^leqislative authorization for the Program is stated in Sections 604, 
608 and 611 6i the authorizing legislation. Section 611/Educat ional Tele-/ ^ 
vision and R^io" .states that: y 

(1) The Assistant Secretary shall carry out a program of making 
grants tq^ or contracts with, public or private non-profit 
agencies, institution^, or organizations with the capability 9f 
providing expertise in the development of high quality television 
and radio progr anmjiVig , in sufficient numbers to assure diversityr> 
to p^y ^he cost of development and production of integrated 
children*s^ television and radio programs^^df cognitive and 

af feet ive, educat ion al value, ^ 

(2) Television and radio' programs developed in whole "or in part 
with assistance provided unde'^r this^^itle shall be made reasonably 
available for transmission, free of charge, and shall not be ^ 
transmitted under oDmmercial sponsorship, # 

(3) The Assistant Seer etary* may appro^^e an application under 
this section only if he determines that .the applicant: 

(A) will employ/members of minority groups in responsible 

positions in development, production, and administrative 
staffs? 

\ (B) will assure the development of productions having a 

substantial artistic or educational significance? 

' .. 

(C) will use modern television and radio techniques of 
research' and pr oduct ion r Snd i 

(D) * \qb ^opted effective psocedures for evaluating educa- 
tional and other changes thieved by children viewing the 
program. \ 

(4) Grants and contracts pursuant to subsection (a) may be made ^ 
' tiom funds available to carry out section 604(b) (2) of this Act, 

(5) • Not to exceed 10 per centum of the amounts avatiable for 

' tl^is section shall be used for grants and contracts for develop- 
ment and production of radio progr aimning. 
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In contrast to the initial legislation and the 1974 Educational 
Amendments Act which authorized that the television programs should be funded 
through a 3% set-aside of the total amount appropriated fpr ESAA, the curr«;nt 
legislation (in Section 604 (b)(2)) authorizes the appropriation of up to 
$245,000,000 in each of the three 'succeeding fiscal years for special proa- 
rams and projects and authorizes the .Assistant Secretary (for Education) to 
reserve 7 percent of the amount.set aside for the television and radio proj- 
ects described in Section 611. The actual appropriation for FY 1979 wa^t 
$6.45 million, and was the same for FY 1980. 

Television series are funded f^^llo-^inq a competition in which propos- . 
als are evaluated on the basis of specified criteria. Contracts have also 

■ been awarded for duplication of tapes to me^ increasing broadcaster demand; 
to promote comiiierci\l station carriage of the^eties; to pr^ote home viewer- 
ship; to promote the in-school use of the series; and finally, under the 1978 
reauthorization, to produce radio series with the same ^als and objectives 

_as the TV series. ^ 

Aswe'will show later in the report^, the legislation authorizing the 
ESM-TV Program and "the basic operating parameters of the program were simple 
^or laeking in prescriptive detail. ~ This simplicity fcaused serious problems 
for the development of the" Program because of what* it mandated and because of 
what it omitted. While well intent ioned, the legislation was cpnceived by 
lawmakers who were not expert in the television production process and the 
operations and procedures of the well established pr6duction and broadcast 
industries. Some of the provisions in the legislation contained coritr'ldic- ^ 
tions which influenced the .quality of thl products and, ultimately, their* 
availability to the intended target audiences. 



1 . 3 OVERVIEW OF PROGRAM OUTPUT 



■ Including awards made in FY 1979, the federal aovernment has in?.ested 
nearly 65 miili<^n dollacs*in the production of 31 series thr^ough.50 ^ompeti- 
ti^^ awards and Nearly 3 million dollars t0t ancillary supporting activities 
■^su9h as promption, duplication and distrtji^ion of the series. The series 
are listed in Table 1-1'. v / 
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■* , Table 1-1 



OVERVIEW OF ESAA-TV SERIES 'BY AWAftD 



\ 


Smg TITU 


* * 


iM or OiCAaXUrXOH 


^ 1 

nssxss cAtssoity ako tbax 


Husea or . 

HlfSJTES PSX 


AMOOsrr or 

MCAJD 


I. 

* 




Chicago ra&llc TV (WTW) 
^^lc*t04 ZL 


Public TtlrrlstoB 8t«tloai 
ocMsnlty lic«oM 


Katiooal S«condsry 
Zatsrrsciftl sod Inter- ^ 
•tbnic tsnsion and 
t«nal^ «od conflict 
PuM^n^ Tssct rr l»74 


pco9rm 


|1f I3S*291 




! 


Chlc«9o Pii^lic TV (Wnvi 
Chlca90t 11 

V 


f^lie Tcl«vUioa StAtiont 
u— .r.iity llcvftM 


lUt Icftal Continsatl^ 
Potding TMti P7 1977 


26 balf^bowr 


2,000.000 


' ■ X. 




ChiMM fbtXfflrmtlT^ 
foe OltMM T*«^«r* 


Oo«^7tiua o< ■Inorlty 

\ 


Il«w ft*3ioo«l 




300,000 

/ 


J. 


/ 


EUiSI*TV/7lM 8oathw*it 
T«Ms P^lic &ro*d* 


Public TtlrriiAofi St«ti<Mi 


Sstionsl »illAgu«l 
runoin9 T««t i «♦ iwn 

S 


39 h«lf-bouf 


1,26i,730 






OJW-TV/Tb* SOtttfa^rttt 
Ti»94« Py&lic Sraid" 

Aosdn. TX 


Public T»lt»lito« StHiofil 

CCM'JIfllty llc^jfW** 


Xstion«l Sl«»tnt«f^ 

Ifciil ¥ 4mt 1 >-rir A t I 
RSI AC IvUA vUC m* * 

P^if^ T««f t ti t$74 


39 MlfH^ouf 


1,»S2,079 




UB3>A3 ZZZ 


QJSi-TV/Zb* S0uU)««8t 
TtXM Public ifo*d» , 
castl&g Council* 
Austin, TZ 


Public T*l*viiioft Stfttlont 


««ticftAl batft5U*l 

r>u«fr 4 nnsfr 4rwt ^ 


52 hslf-bouf 
t 


1,474.000 


4. 


fOSEST SPZ&2T3 


Ip-SctKlOl TtllLLWW liU* 

bitiona ciiaaST) 
Cf*«is My*^WZ 




Plfftding Ttsci P? 197S 


7 hslf-tiouf 
pcogtMS 


2S0,000 

« 


S. 




Dniv«riity of Sap- 

DuchM, HH 


P^llc Television Ststlont 
Ststs PTV Mt«or)( 
lic*ns*d to tMivsfsity 
$f »w Baap^lrs 


eeglod^l 
Pundin9 ?esr i FT 1477 

* 


10 hUf'houf 


300. 0(^ 
i • 


«. 




1 


h^llc 7»I*vislOft Ststl^ 
nnyiwlty lic««^8«« 


lUtic&Al S#coQdsry 
CogAitlT* 

P\^ii^ Ys«7i rf I37i 


n bsif-bouf 
progftM . 




7, 


G^rriie ovsa 


lbrth«cr^7lc9iniA 
tl«i*l t»mi*loft 
m. $^in%Hml6t TA 


P^lic T»l«¥Uioa Ststl^^t 
oQMunity IfaSM*** 
f ^ * 


SatiOAsl S«ccnd4fy 
' coping skills 

Pundlns T«4ri rf 1973 


12 hsl'f'-bogf 


l.7«2,298^ 
✓ 1_ 


«. 


^mnQ TO 
eaow MB z 


IT^ Co-op 

ealls ChucdN, VA 


Did«p«ni$«Rt Product ioR 
Or^ftAlsstlof) ^ 

« 1 


M« ^l»l«l 

Pwdinf Tsftf 1 . n 1971 


S b«If-bouf 


300.04^ 







nv Co-op 

rtllk c3iorc&. v% > . 


otfAAis^tioe 


R»9iQn4l Contifmati<^ 
r^ia? TSAf t Tt 1^79 


4 bftlf-bouf ' 
pro9fW« 


300,000 


». 


S3 MESS 


Aftinbov PtodgctfOM 
lac,, U»« Aji9«1«s, CA 


Minority controlUd 
ti^ ocfMisstlon 


««« EatioAAl l^ltlcultorAl 
Ending Tssci PT 1979 


to oM^'hout 
progrsss 


2*937, 04« 



>*»LdMy throu^ ptodMCtion, Nofthsrn vtf^inls &5^icstlof»si tti«*lslo« tip its Ilcsnse ard 4»c*p« • non-profit wSucsticnsl 

filjt pr^fitction QO^ny. Bducstionsl flln ^tsr. 'Znc. * 
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(continued) 





aesuss niu * 


1 

raCCPCZBS OaCMIZSATIGM 


xiiQ or G$gMnvavm 


raoiK ossQosy ai^ yza* 


KB6£« OP 
PftOOUMS AKD 


Momn OP 

MCAJO 


t 


nv:T05:r z 




and dtv«Xos»*nt 

oocpoctttoo 


nation*! EI«fitary 
cogfiativa 

^tt«ti FT 1^73 


SC09taM 






Tssnurrt 

nCTORT zz 

t 


y ^ 

■ 


»fc»-pf«rfit «3«catlociftl 
oorpocAtlon 


nation*! ll«fi-ntarY 

cognitive 

F«»aing Ta«i^ l>75 " 


30 bftlf-bout 
prograaa 




n 




lteio« 96&aic IcoAd- 
Crooo, MS 


8t«ta Pgblic »to*dc««tin9 
Mtvork 

OrOQo, MS 


llagienal 

patdlog taari Ft IJ74 


20 fiCtran- 

sinuta 

pco9r«Bs 


349 « 402 


12. Lk SQQZm 


SoutlMrvAt B(S«ttie«ua 
AMtln, TX 


HWI-ptofit •duCAtiOfUl 

rMMrcft «nd dtvalC3Sa*nt 

corpocttion 


Adgional 

r^im Ft 1975 


10 tyklf-houc 
pro^rafts 


249.999 






CcpnsMcttcue Public 
Btrtfocd, CT 


Stttt ^J&il^: TvltviaicA 
cOMunity llc«fu** 


BegiOTMl 

rundln^ Tt«ri It l»74 

. ■ 


10 half-bouc 
progcaaa 


250,000 




fiSAX. zz 




St*tt P\A>lic T«lwlttoft 
Nttvork 

««iilty licefu** 


_i 

fcagio**l/Spaftiej) 
nsKSIflp^ Tatrt Tf l«7S 


10 haif-bouc 
progcaaa 


2SO,000 




tS^^ ESAL ZZZ 


&4irtfocd, CT 


St«tt hiilic T«l«vi«ic» 
K*tvofk 

coiKKtity lic«ns«« 


BagiofiAl/S^anlali 
Pundtag YaAti ft 1S7* 


prc^rafts 


250.000 




>QfSQ IV 


Com«ctlcut Public 
Bare ford, Cf 


St«t* f^lic T»lrrl«lon 
Mtwork 


Kagionai Continuation 
P«*difi9 y«ari Ft 1977 


11 half-bouc 
progcaM 


^,000 


H. 


PMTZrZC ^ 


inc., Spciagfttia. VA 


»loo-proflt tdacAti^ul 
fllji product loR OG»p»ny 


Segicnai 

^aodiag Y#ari PY 1J7< 


« half-twuc 


250,000 


1$. 




Inc., Spfln^fitld, V% 


filji production oovspftAy 


Ftsiding taari Ft 1977 


i balf^houc 
progcafts * 


>00,000 


K. 


rac^Ls OP 

LZOT 


CoMiUt** tot ETV 


StAta Station A$«ncy 


fUTKliag ya4rt rr 197« 


7 half-'fecpgr 
pfogtaaa 


350.000 






Bur««tt of ium rr— ml 
Albany, mr 


Stata M^jcctlon 


^ K»9ion«l Saciaa 


( hftlf-bouc 


300.000 




Agency 


F^indln9 Yai^r i TT 19?$ 








/ 











'1 

a 

* 

f 
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avssmat or ksaa-tv ssri^ it ai^bd 





/ 

peococxm oicmizsatiom 


Jim 0? OSCAttXSATZOM 


nsfODiQ CAtSGORy Am> yzAx 


Pf^OOKAMS MiO 

KZtVTES/PSK 

PROCBAM 


MOOMr or 

. AXAJ© 


U. PA£A» 
* USA? X 


Cowtun^ty Actioo ani 


Klnorlty n:— unity 
9coup «nd publlo 
t«l*TU10Q lic«ns«« 


Iteglonal 

IMndlfi9 T«AXi FY 1975 


10 balf-bour 
pcoqcaMy 


250*000 


QDX PJLSA* 
QSA? ZX 


OOHMntty Action and 
Mmi, 7L 


Klnority c«kKMilty 
9cwp «nd p^llc 
t«l*viiion llc*o«#« 


Regional 

r^lng Taari Ti 1976 


9 half-bour 
pcogcaas 


300*000 


DBA? ZZX 


rr— unity Action «nd 
i*««accb and lOBT'TV 
MlMl* PL 


Minority coaiwnUy 
9f04£p tnd public ^ 
t«l«TUlol} llcwnM* 


B»glonAl Continuation 
Pending Taari n 1977 


9 balf-^^c 
pcojcass 


300.000 


QQS PASA» 
D6A7 ZV 


CoMvunlty Action Md 
MM«r^ iod WPB^-TV 

MiMi* n 


Klnorlty ooBwvilty 
group and pub Ac 
tvlerltlon llc#n»«« 


lt»7l«i«l Continuation 
Funding T*a( i Ti 1978 


f hUf-bouc 
pcoqcau 


^.^300,000 


4 0BA7 V 


~ 

C:unlty Action «nd 
AtM«rch and WPST-TV 
Mlltal, ft ^ 


Minority ccaat^lty 
9Coup and p^lli^ 
t*l«vUlon llc«n»*« 


lb»glonftl Continuation, 
binding Yeac i Ti 1979 


5 hale -hour 
pro9ca»8 


299, £45 


19. Z 


Bcjfiton, )^ 


Public T«l*Tiaicn 
Station* 

oo^unlty llcwsM 


M«tion«l Ilwwntacy 

llaltlcttltural 

Funding Taac i Ti 1975 


26 haU-bouc 
pro9C«R9 


2,042*271 


isao? zz 


8k>tton» »^ 


Public T«l*TUion 

St At lOAt 

ooMilty lic«n*9« 


National ei«ft«ntary 

Multicultural 

Funding T«ar i FY 197$ 


'A hAlf-bCUC 

pfogtaaa 


2*100*0C^ 



20. S2V1S» 



Southv«at Ctnttt fot 
&3ucation«l 7*1*' 
vlalon/ Auatln, 
Texaa 



Minority Contcollad 
Ind«p9nd«nt Produc- 
tion Orginiiatlat 



»»if tUtl«ial Bilingual 
r^lng Taart Tt 1979 



2S half-^bouc 
progcau 



21. SCMSXSAS 



AuaUn, TZ 



Public 7*l«Mrlsion 
Stat ion I 

nity li««ncM 



g<tional Bilingual 25 balf-bour 

Funding teffi Ft 197?^^*^ pcograwa 



2«240*000 



2,100«000 



22. SOtrtH Bt 



ES^-TV/msh ington 
Statt DnivaraUy 



Public T«l«viaion 
Statif^i lic*nlMd to 
isa«hiif9to«» Stata 0. 



Mgional 

Funding Taart Ti 1974 



S hal{-bouc 
prograu 



242*S94 



aoun vi 

'MDarSKSST II 
a 


l5«SU-TV/>ft eb 1 f»} ton' 
Stat* OAliraMlty 
PullMtn, 1^ 


Public T«!l«viaion 
Stat Ion 1 lic«ns«d to 
Raahingtoft StM U. 


MgionAl . 

Funding Yaac i Ti 1971 


5 halNbouc 
pcogcau 


242«494 


23. 7)3 MATZOa 
BOItlSSS Z 


VUual Cji^ . ilcatlcna* 
I««. 

Lo« Ang^laa* CA 


Xndaptndant Ftoduction 
6tgAAisatlon ^ 


e«gional 
Funding Taw i Tt 1971 

. < 


( half-bouc 
pcogcaaift 


300*000 


^ ipxu^se IZ 


ViauAl CoaHwiic«tloAa, 

Zno. 

La« Angalaa, CA ^ 


lnd*pand«nt Pt^uction 
^ Ofganitation 


^l^tAl Continuation 
Funding Taac i Ti 1979 


' 4 half-bout 
pcogcasa 


29«*074 




— J 
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Qt&tnm or ssaa-tv s£R183 »y auako 








SKPtg^ TZ7XJI 




KZIS> 0^ OiGAHZSATjCtt 


7UHDZHS CAtSGOlOr A)ft>,YSAJl 


MtBG&R Of 

\a\9m& fgji 


MCAJS) 


24. 




toft An9«l«Sf CA 


rt^lic Ttltvision Stationt 
, Caawjnity Ltc«ftf*t 


M«v S^gioftal 

funding yaari Tt i97f 


4 half-bogr 
pcograsa 


299.113 


35. 


VOZCI 




Static I 

n —unity liCMM* 


Rational sacondar^ 

Kulticultural 

funding yaaf i Tt is?* 


24 half-hour 
pcograM 


2.200.000 , 
* ft 




PBO»JS 




f 

hiblic T«l*vUion 

Station lic«na«d to 

loc*i aducatioft agaacy ^ 


Regional 

funding Yaan ft 1974 


9 half-hour 
ptograu 

«^ 


242f099 


27. 


W AND OOMXMG 


&an fraAciscCf CA 


PVftlic Ttltviaiort 
Stat iont 

cc^jnity Ucansaa 




1^ half hour 


2.347,500 




VSC£TABLE 

9C<7? I 


0»SMiry«M of Sd^Ation 
Alb«nyl K¥ 

- %' If 


Stata Sdticattofi A9tncy 


So Cate<]orY 

funding Yaar i fYi*73 , 


3a half-)your 
U>r ^alUhla 
a» 7S fiftaan 
»inyta pco- 
graaa) 


I. 500.000 




V5BGSTASL2 
sour II 




Stata Ed^ation A^ancy 


National £la»«ntary 


39 half-ho»r 


2.3<».pOO 




0»p4rt««nt 9f Educ*tion, 
AXbyty, K7 




tluiucultural 

ftfiiJing Yaar: FY 1974 \. 


<or ^ilahla 
as 78 liftaan 
ainuta pro- 
graaa) 


25. 


VIUA AU£GRZ 
Z 


BCTV, IfiC. 


V 

Hon-proftt ad;>cat tonal 
oorporation 


Bilingual/ 
Spanish' 

funding Ytarir/ 1973* 


«S half-hour 
pfograna 


3.S0O.000 






BCTV, IW. 


Non-profit ad^ational 


liati<>«(al £Jl«Mntary 


30 half-hour 


1.660^.000 




II 


\ 


Corporat ion 


Q^^fitiva 

J&wling Ytari fY 197S 


pcograaa 


V 


VIUA ALLEC^ 
III ' 


Bcrv, iftc. 

0«kl«nl. CA 


Hofl-profit aKS^Kational 
cofporatiQr\^ 


Rational Bilingual 

Continuatiof) 

funding yaar i fY 1574 


65 half-hoyr 
prograsa 


J. 165. 470 




vxtu mj^z 
rv 


KTV, !«. 
OAJkland. CA 


Son-profit «Sucattonal 
corporation 


Martbnal Bilingual 
funding Yaar t fY 1977 


1^ half -hoy r 
prograM 


1«000.00<I 
f 




VILLA ALLKR2 


BCTV, Iftc. ^ ' 
Otkland, CA y 


Non-profit ad^ational 
corporation • 


itaticnal tilingaal 
funding Yaar i fY 1978 


26 half-hour 
prograaa 


1.750.000 






H«» York. KY ^ 


Public Talavision 
Stat io^i 

^Wijn'ity licanaaa ^ 


National Sacondary 
^raaaion Sicilli 
funding Yaar i 1975 


2€ h&lf-hogr 
progrMi 


1.800.000 




• 






/ 
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. As indicated in T&ble l-f, the programmino funded by the ESAA-TV Pro- 
gram is not a single series, nor is it a coherent set of series with a nar- 
rowly defined mission. The ESAA-TV Program output (series) .vary from one 
another along the following important dimensions: 



@' Format (magazine, dramatic, documentary) 

9 Demographic characteristics of the target audience 
(e.g./ age, ethnicity, geographic region of country) 

o Size and diversity of target audience 

© Goals and objectives (e.g., cognitive,^f feet ive , or 
both) 

© Amount of funding ^ 

® Mission and organizational style of pro<^cinq orQani- 
zat ion 

o Time of funding (early vs. late in the Program's 
operation) 

o Length of time in production (e.g., funded once or 
several times) 

© Award category (e.g., b^ilingual, multicultural, cog- 
nitive, etc.) ' ' 



The ESAA-TV series, as a result of their unique fundirig history and 
overall mandate, differ from non-ESAA-f unded children's television program- 
ming in a number of important ways. The ESAA-TV proqrammina is purposive 
programming. Purposive* programming is the use of the medium to acccmiplish 
specified behavioral and educational objectives for a specified audience. As 
such, ESAX-TV programming is similar to instructional programming.^ However, 
the ESAA-TV programs also^ust be designed to reach their target audiences in 
their homes. Thus, the ESAA-TV funded programming had a mandate to succeed 
on two levels, that of educational and instructional televisiorv and that of 
the consnercial f^re produc^eff for entertainment. 
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The primary goal of the commercial entertainment fare with which 
ESAA-TV must compete is to attract the largest possible -numbers of viewers * 
and to obtain high ratings. ESAA-TV prograipfiing is, by definition, targeted 
programming and is, by and large, targeted to minority group audiences; 
although a secondary goal is to reach and inform non-minorities and different 
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minoritiee. about the varieties of life styles, a^titudis and cultures of dif- 
ferent gro^s and to point out similarities among gr^ps. 

' • The purposive and targeted nature of ESAA-TV has a fundamental impact 
on the procurement process, the production process, the. series' success at 
reaching their intended audiences through existing distribution channels and - 
ultimately, their success at achieving the legislative intent of having a 
po^it^ve influence on children's learning and racial attitudes. 

. ^ . 9 

. Defining quality purposive television is also complicated. The ulti- 
mate question addressed in assessing the'qu^lity of purposive television is 
hq^ many of the intended ^iewers got the desired" levels of information and/©f 
exhibited the desired levels of attitudinal or behavioral change as a result 
of viewing. Usually the production of purposive television j^rogr aifaninq ' 
involves ongoing testing with members of the target audience to ensure that 
the programming purposes are achieved and to detect problems and suggest - 
changes for shows that don't achieve the specified goals. . 

The purpose of the programming produced primarily to entertain, with 
which the gSAA-TV programs are often compared, is to attract large numbers of 
vievfers. Hence, quality is measured in terms of some specified rating and 
ahfire of a broadcast audience, although the television^ predict ion ire3ustry 
does have standards for production values, writing, acting, etc., without 
yhich it is not possible to attract an audience. These standards, however, 
are not generally judged by pre-specif ied criteria, nor tested with the same 
thoroughness ^purposive programming. The standards for quality and success 
of, purpo^^ve and targeted programming such "as that produced with ESAA funding 
or ^ther government funding are si'milar to those in commercial programming in 
that their quality is also judged in terms of numbers of ^viewers attract^ 
and held. However, commerciai producers program foif the largest possible 
audience by searching for content which is least objectionable to the largest 
^lumbers, and iience appealing to some viewers in all of a broadly specified 
demographic group, e.g.", 12-35 year olds. In contrast, purposive and targeted 
programming is typically designed for a smaller and more specified audience 
such as Black and Hispanic preschool children in urban areas, and it will be 
judged successful or not by its ability to attract these more nacrowly defined 

13 
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audiences. The narrowness and specificity of the target audiences for most 
* • 

ESAA-TV programming present problems for assessing success in terms of tra- 
ditional industry standards of viewership because the minority groups which 
const itftite the target audience of the series are seriously underkampled by 
audience rating services, and children in any demographic group ^re sampled 
only in gross groupings such as 2-12 year olds or 12-25 year olds. 

1.4' inteRnIl and external constraints 

K ' 

Many of the constraints on the ESAA-TV Program arose from C9nf Rioting 
goals in the law and limitations on the funding available. For example, by 
legislat4.ve mandate the series were to be .purposive and include tese^arch and 
training. And although it was not specified in the enabling legislation. 
Program administrators ^ade an ^ministrat ive decision to address the heeds 
of as many of the minority groups identified in the overall ESAA legislation 
as possible, rather than developing one or ^two series that^ addressee! "common" 
needs of all ''minoV ity* groups as Children's Television Workshop did with_^^^ . 
SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY (Hei.ljke, 1975). As' a conse^nce of 
this decision, funds available fo^ a|f^rpstticular series were limited and, 
particularly in the early years^, inadequate for the numerous challenged fac^d 
by the producers. These budgetary limitations, together with th$ mandates to 
produce a new and e^^pensive kind of programming and to 'provide access at all 
levels of production to minorities whp had not been allowed to work in the 
top strata of the production industry, fostered additional new challenges for 
prodi^ers. - " ^ . ^ 

Other important factors whic1): influenced the production process for 
ESAA-TV series and, ;n many cases, had a detrimental effect on the final prod 
uct were competing goals and objectives withia a series. For exairtple, 
several of the national series had both cognitive and affective gbals and * 
were to be designed to reach White, ^Black and Hispanic audiences. INFINtTY 
FACTORY, for. example, was designed to teach mathematics to Black, White and ^ 
HisparvtS^disadvantaged 8-12 year olds. It also attempted to deal with inter- 
racial sensitivity and increase the self-esteat\ of the target audience., Any 
one of these goals required careful planning, research, testing and revision 
of material. Addressing all of these competing goals resulted ^in strains 
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between the affective and cognitive content (and staff), the minority vs. 
non-minority conte^nt (and staff) and minority vs. minority content (and 
staff). Because the final prodiK|^ was a television series, the conflict and 
^compromises resulted in a series that reflected the lack of coherent direc- ' 
tion and reduced, the ultimate impact of^the series. This example, which is 
nob unique or uncojmnon, should be assessed from two different perspectives: 
first, It fnust be assesed as an experiment in which many valuable lessons were 
le(r1^ed about production of purposive ^rogranuninq with complex cognitive qoals 
and complex affect ive goals {L the first series of its'ki^ it was unrealistic 
to expect immediate and unequivocal success); and second, it must be assessed i 
terms of meeting other legislative requirements, such as minority hiring and 

tc%.ning. / — /" 

• — i .if •* ■ 

Another problem faced by the^producecs of ESAA-TV^ser ies was that 
given the contcaints imposed by prog'ram administrators, neither the time nor 
the mon^ was available for the extensive formative evaluat^on research con- 
ducted by the Children's Television. H.orkshop,^which was the kind N^nvisioned 
by the author s-of the legislation. The requirement for formative evaluation 
became in effect a-pro^ forma pilot test on which a go/no-go decision reqard- 
'ing continued funding of the series was based. Further, the program-admlnis- 
, trators, particularly in the program's earliest years, required "that the 
number of shows (e.g., the number of minutes of jjrogramming) specified in the 
.negotiated contract he delivered; with very few exceptions there were no 
scope reductions. Thus, even if on-going evaluation beyond the pilot evalua- 
tion {at ^^proddcer's expense) revealed problems indicating that the mate- ' 
rial prodij^^was not meeting its intended goals,, there wis no opportunity 
for the producer to do si^gnificant revisions br to discari"marginal material. 
These administrative practices' and decisions contributed to the uneven qual- 
ity of many of the early ser-ies. 

Once the series had been produced, moreover, the likelihood that they 
woul^each their target audience was reduced by naivete in the drafting of 
the legislative and administrati^decisions. For example, one bas'ic assump- 
tion during the early 1970s was that Publib Broadcasting Service (PBS) would 
feed all of the ESAA-TV programming aod that it' would be picked up and broad- 

« 

cast by a majority of the statjlons. This assumption prpved to be false. A 
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number of reasons have been Qft^^d by the various respondents in this study 
who repr^ent USOE/ESAA-TV, the PB^, the producers and local program managers at 
local broadcast stations^ Among reasons offered by PBS officials and program 
managers were the poor or uneven quality of the series and the saturation of 
allocated time for children and minorities (neither of which supported public 
jDroad^ast ing) • ' * ^ * 
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CHAPTER m) 

THE CONTEXT AND DESKSn OF THB PRESEN T STUDY 
^ " r- 

The purpose of this report is to provide U.S. Office of Education 
decisio/i maimers with a comprehensive assessment of tjhe ESAA-TV Program, focusing 
on its management/^ministr^t^idn, production, distribution and financi^ng. This 
assessment takes into ^^ccTount the fact that the ESAA-TV Program attempts to 
alter social outcomes through the market process related t6 television production 
and broadcasting. All the' basic cc^nponents of the television system (creation, 
production management, promotion, distribution, broadcasting and utilization) , 
whether or not these components are defined in Program regulations as part of 
the ESM-TV Program, mufet be considered. This is because USOE* is interested in 
understanding the effects of all elements in the system upon viewership of the 
ESAA-TV series, with the possible ^^^ult of redefining the federal cole in the 
ESAA-TV Program in order to enhance its ability to achieve its legislative 
pur^ses. Such redefinition cannot take place if constraints represented by 
network, distributor and broadcaster practices and attitudes are unknown. For * 

- example, a criftcal set of Program issues has to do with involvement of minority 

- group members in the production of ESAA-TV series. The^ relationship between 
this Program's operation and changing patterns of minority employment in the 
television industry are explor^ in the current study. 

* . One factor of this government Program and government adminis^ 

tration of these programs is that the degree of control that can be .exerted 
over program process and outputs decreases steadily the closer the program's 
process cc^es to the point where it can actucilly achieve its intended outccsnes, 
such m reducing racial isolation ^ng ^hose viewinq the ESAA-TV programs, 
while the number of additional constraints and intervening factors increases." 



This review and assessment of the ESAA-TV Program operations was con- 
ducted during the period between October 1977 and May 1980, prior to the time 
that the U.S. Office of Education became the Education Department. Therefore, 
throughout the report we refer to the U*S. Office of Education (USOE) rather 
than the Education Department. 
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For example r in settij^ ESAA-TV Program goals and ^stablishinq admin- 
istrative regglations and procedures, Program administrators have predominant 
influence (subject to the intent of the ESAA, the views of' other actors within 
the USOE and the comments of the public) • JThis influence also extends to the 
a'llocation of funds between different categories of ESAA-TV series. 

As we move to the procurement process r USOE influence decreases and 
becomes subject tp a larger nUmber of factors beyond its^tenediate contrpl. 
Specifically, USQE^s procurement of series that meet its goal^^^nd objectives 
IS contingent upon its receipt of adequate proposals addressing these concerns. 
The output of the procurement, process — negotiated cx>ntract or grants for the 
production of series — is still an area over which USOE exercises considerable 
influence put this influence is not absolute. Program guidelines do not 
allow USOS to prescribe details of content, talent ^^format or approach to be " 
utilized by the producing organizations; these, to a large extent, are left to 
the discretion of producers, within the general terms and conditions of their 
grants or contracts. 

At the next st^e of the Program process — production — the producers of 
ESAA-TV mxies are subject to many influences other than those contained in 
USOE policies and managemenjt actions per se. The quality and numbers of crea- 
tive' staff and talent available to the production organisation, the creative 
nK5tiva€^ion of these staff, the concerns of different organizations or coimnu- 
nity qtok^B involved in production, and other factors specific to the produc- 
tion process and context are variables that USOE can influence to some extent 
through it^ initial procurement decisions (depending upon the adequacy of the 
proposals prepared and of USOE policies and 'procedures for procurement) and 
to some ^tent through on-going monitoring of the production ^process (depend- 
ing on the extent and effectiveness of such monitoring). To a large extent, 
however ,* such factors generally remain uncontrollable by Program administrat- 
ors. Because of the First Amendment rights of broadcasters and the legal and 
pultural pestratnts on fovernment control of media content, once USOE has 
"placed its bet^** on individual producers through the procurement process, it 
allows therf great freedom in exercising their creative and administrative power 
except for mandatory time and budget process tracking. In any case, the char- 
Mteristics of the series produced --which are the outputs of the production 
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(process— are edreaiJy two steps rer^ved from direct USOE control by the time 
tha,t they are ready for distribution, ^ 

At the preset ion and distribution stages goverrsnent administrators 
retain sane influence but no direct control. The Program funds a number 

4 

Of ancillary activities directed to promotion of 5SAA-TV series but the leg- 
is.lation provids no funds for duplication or distribution of tapea> At the 
same time, the leg islation' prohibits commercial sponsorship of series broad- 
cast. Clearly, this is 'an area o^ government interaction with the broadcast- 
ing industry iji which policies are often at variance with stated objectives. 

At th©. next* stage in the process—broadcast carriage afid non-broadcast 
usage— the potential for direct control by USOE disappears altogether.. Now the 
focus of concern shifts to the process through whicR local broadiastej^ make 
their independent decisions as to whether or not to carry or use the ESAA-TV 
series that have been produced. It should be noted that this process is 
influenced indirectly through the atte^hment of conditions to utilization and / 
distribution such a^ prohibiting cormnercial sponsorship of series (which 
decreases the likelihood of carriage by commercial sponsorship) and by promot- 
ing the series cormnercial carriers (which increases tpe likelihood of com- 
mercial carriage). Another mode of indirect USOE influence is' implicit in the 
characteristics of the ESAA-TV series themselves (assuming that OSOE can influ- 
ence these characteristics during the production process). That is, if USOE 
could perfectly predjLct the set of features that makes programs desirable to 
gatekeepers, and could procure or otherwise influence the production of 
ESAA-TV series that exhibit these characteristics, then it could maximize the 
probability that individual local gatekeepers would decide to carry or use 
these programs. Even if this were possible, howeyer (and th^ television 
industry has spent millions of dollars over time on what is still a 
highly, imperfect science of predicting distributor, broadcaster and viewer 
response to^ newly produced shows), one would still have to take into account 
the manj^ other factors "affecting broadcasters' decisionmaking. Competition 
from other programs, the needs of individual broadcasters, peculiarities in 
the individual preferences of programmers, communi^ty preferences and att i- 
^ tudes ^d other such factors interact in an extremely cc^plex t^hion to 
determine the outcc^e of a carriage decision for an ijidivWual ESAA-TV. serie 




Viewership, the last stj^age in the process, can be distinguished from 
the prece<Jing stages by the fe^ct that it is influenced by all ©f the factors 
operating at 'each of the preceding stages and, in addition, by sets of complex 
and little-understood factors that are under the sole control of the Viewers. 
These factors induct the availability of the series at convenient and appro- 
priate tin^s for viewing, awareness of the series* availability, and the * ^ 
tastes, attitudes and preferences of individual viewers. 

4 ^ 

2,1 - STUDY OBJECTIVES AND mTHODS 

Tlje purpose of this study is to provide USOE decision makers with a 
comprehensive ass^sment of the ESAA-TV Program* It focuses on the follow:tng 
categories of potential program inpact and effect. management/administration, 
production, distribution and financing. It is not a study of viewer behavior, 
howler. The ob3ectives of each of these four study conpoaent/ are described 
below* ^ 

2.1.1 I managementVadhinxstration objectives 

The goal of this part of the study is to determine how current manage- 
ment/administration practices intact on the accon^lishment of the legislative 
and programmatic purposes,^ The spicific ob3ectives ace to* 



9 determine how USOE*s regulatory and administrative actions 
aif feet the attamn^nt of the goals and potentials of the 
authorizing legislationi 

• as.sess the ii^act'of USOE's regulations, procedures and 
^ practices orl the producers of series r 

• assess the" irt$>act of'USOE^s regulations, procedures and 
practices on the availability or eJtposure of ESAA-TV pro- 
grams to their intended audiences, 

0 assess the prograuoa inve^stment decision mechanism in terms 
* of criteria, needs definition, funds and prioritieSi, and 

determine the' effectiveness of the ESAA-TV legislation and 
regulations in* increasing the participation of meters o^f 
^ ethnic, cultural or linguistic minorities in the produc-^ 
tion of ESAA-TV Programs and to ^investigate the participa- 
tion of minorities in distribStion and broadcast of such 
programs. ' ^ * 

^ , 20 



2»1.2 P RODUCTION OBJECTIVES 



In general, prograinmatic intent is to produce series •of high quality 
which are to ise'et t^^ needs of the target populations so that disthribution 
will be facilitated- and viewing maximized. Thus,, ESAA-TV practices imast be 
^Assessed in teris of their^ontribution to this intent.. .In addition, ESAA-TV 
•personnel do not want to C9nstrain creativity and artistic freedom, nor do 
they want to develc^ series which are perceived as propaganda toolb of the 
government. The objectives of this part of the stu<iy are to; 
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describe the type and ext^rft? of minority participation in 
production activities and to identify the degree to which 
this participation contriJt^tes to the relevance of program- 
ming for the tar^t audiences, and 

Identify the prdduction factors which affect the qliality, 
intact and carria^ of prograxmiung* . 



2.1.3' DISTRIBUTION OBJECTIVES 

The primary ei^hasis/in ESAA-TV has been on production. This en?>hasis 
should not be surprising, since ESAA-TV is jJefatively new and it ta)«>#-^ 
ber of years to develop series. However, as more series are coz^leted, dis- 
tribution becomes nwre ^in^xjrtant. The distribtttion objectives are to: 

• Identify the fabtors that affect the availability of 
ESAA-^V series to their intended audiences through a sur- 
vey of TV licensees, both public and commercial, 

0 Identify current and potential practices in pronation and 
distribution, including additional outlets,, and 

• 'Identify the trade-offs between production aad distribution. 



^ 2. 1.4 FIHANCI^ ANALYS IS OBJECTIVE 

The purpose of this part of the study is to determine the costs asso- 
ciated with operation of the ESAA-TV Program and to identify the relationships 
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» between fiscal allocation decisions and Program output. -The specific objec- 

• « 

tivas are to: 

i ^ \ 

e iSentify the cost factors asapciated with Program opera- 
tion and to determine throu^ analysis how and the ektent 
t6 which fiscal resources are being allocated to various 
aspects of the Program, e.g., administration, production 
2md» distribution costs # 

0 (Jetermine the relation of past and current investment of 
BSAA-TV fiscal resources to prograua availability and e>q>o- 
sure with respect to the target audiences defined by US'OE 
and by the authorizihg legisla^on, respectively (data 
available frbm viewership survey),* to express quantita- 
tively the relation of fiscal resources to program avail- 
ability and exposure for each target audience, 

• . . -^ 

^ analyze the estimates of availability and exposure in- 

relation to progreua investn^nt decision criteria, and ^ 

e determine the probable cost and inpact of pronation of 
, ESAA-TV programs in terms of return on the investn^nt. 



2*1.5 CAR RIAGE AND VIEWERSHIP ANALYSIS 

- T » 

The purpose of this analysis is to assess the degree to which ESAA-TV 
programs have been made available to their tar^t audiences as a result of 
current promotion and distribution practices and to identify the characteris- 
tics of target audiences served and those not served by^ broadcasters. 



2.2 THE DESIGN OF THE^TUDY 

Conducting a meaningful evaluation of the ESAA-TV Program required 
that we become familiar with both internal and external consta:Ai«ts on the 
policies and practices of the Program and its output, as well as the context 
and constraints i^sed by production, broadcast and distribution industry 
procedures and practices. This i^cessitated collection of data from a 'variety ^ 
of sources in a variety of ways including review of archival data,* surveys 
and reanalysis and synthesis of data provided, by other sources. The data col- 
lection activities were; ^ 
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• * Review of USOE/ESAA-TV Policy and Management/Administrative 
Practices; 



P Archival review of documentation and case files on USOE's 
inventory of ESAA-TV series; 

• A survey of key personnel involved in the production of the 
individual ESAA-TV series; 

« 

o A survey of progrram managers representing local broadcast 
■licensees; and / 

• ' \' 

0 \ Raanalysis and integration of existing data bases which 
\ provide information about carriage of ESAA-TV series. 

• ^ 

The purposes and objectives of each of these data collection activi- 
ties and the relationship of the information to the study's overall analytic 
objectives are described helav. 



2.2.1 REVIEW OF USOE POLICY AND PRACTICE 

The purpose of this task was to make an "impartial 'assessment of the 
developments in USOE's in^-lemestation of legislation which authorized ESAA-TV 
programs. It included an on-going review of studies an^ papers which have 
addressed usOE's sponsor'ship of television, including studies of p'ublic broad- 
casting and network distribution of purposive children's television programs, 
studies of television industry sensitivity to ne.eds of ethnic and cultural 
minorities, and date about broadcast industry minority staffing patterns. 
Also reviewed were program regulations, guidelines, and other documents rele- 
vant td the Program's administrative and fiscal practices. In addition, 
interviews were conducted with ESAA-TV Proaram administrators, other USOE 
officials concerned with th^ ?rogram's derlgn an^ lor^^Lementation, and indiwJ- 
uals outside of qsOE who were knowledgeable about the ESAA-TV Program", its 
mission, functioning, and the -broadcast industry context withip whi'fch the Pro- 
gram had to succeed. (The people interviewed for this and other portions of 
the study are listed in Appendix A.) 
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This revie.; addressed the following topics: 



0 The cc^ined effect of the administrative and regulatory 
actions and their coiE^atibiiiJ^ with the legislative . 
intent and statutory rejuires^ts, 

# The ways in wMch USOE administrative decisions may e3q>and, 
lipit otherwise deviate from the ori^nal thrust of 
the aut^hprizing legislation, and 

e H^~"USOE's prpcedural requiree^nts are' intended to affect 
the availability of TV pro^aE^ to their target audiences. 



2.2,2 REVIEW OF USQS'S INVENTORY OF SSAA-TV SERIES 

The puj^ose of this review was to make an assesniant of the ESAA-TV 
series cospleted or contracted in order to verify their potential coverage of 
the eUgible target audiences and to analyze the fiscal resources committed to 
the esasting and planned pro-am inventory. Tar^t audiences were (^fined and 
stratified in terms of ^ographical, deisographic, socioeconc^c, ethnic, cul- 
tural, linguistic ^d other factors. Documents reviewed included proposals/ 
i^nthly tqports, foniiative evaluation reports and budgets. 

These, activities were conducted to obtain systematic inf emotion 
describing; 

e how the needs of ^he target audiences were determined, 

' e the needs and ^aractexistics of the target audiences 
addressed 'by the ESAArTV aeries # 

o how the stated objectives df the individual .TV series 

relate to the characteristics and needs of their intended 
audiences f 

e how USOE finemcing decisions relate to the needs and char- . \^ 
acteristics of the eligible populations/ and 

o allocation of fiscal resources m the production of ESAA-TV ' 
^ series by award. 
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2.2.3 , SURVEY OF '£SAA-TV PRODUCERS 

The survey of ESAA-TV producers included producers and other key staff 
members who had developed or produced series under the. Program auspices from 
Its inception, as well as those who were currently producing or developing 
series, including awards made in FY 1979. The survey was designed to obtain 
'information about; 



• the inpact of USOE policies and practices 6n production 

of ESAA--TV programs^ , • . 

• the producers' evaluations of their programs' iirpactt on 
the intended audiences, " \ 

o producers V uses and peii^ptions of the Project Advisory 
Committees (PACs) mandated by the legislation, 

• the intact of legislative requi^rements and of USOE poli- 
cies and practices on minority participation and staffing' ^ 
of the production, 

o producers' relations with networks and other distribution 
channels for ESAA-TV programs, 

• allocation of fiscal resources for production, and 

• Project Advisory Committee members' perceptions and eval- 
uations of the pro<;^ction process and, the extent to which 
series met tar gejt^ audience needs- 

Respondents in the survey of ESAA-TV producers are listed in Appendix A. 



2.2.4 SURVEY UP BROADCASTERS 

« 

^ The purpose of the broadcaster' survey was to assess factors that affect 
the availability of ESAA-TV series to their intended audiences through interviews 
with representatives of local broadcast stations who control or influence the 
passage of ESAA-TV^eries through available television distribution channels. 
Program managers in public and commercial broadcast stations were interviewed 
about their programming practices.* • ♦ 



The interviews were concerned with the respondents' awareness, evalua- 
tion and actual usage of any of the ESAA-TV series in their professional 
roles. In Some cased, a limited aiKDunt of information was solicited regarding 
the operating procedures and decision-making principles of their organization 
when such information would be useful tp ESAA-TV Program managers or other 
parties concerned with effective distribution of the ESAA-TV series to their 
target audiences. Respondents in t)ie broadcaster survey are listed in Appendix A. 

2.2.5 CARRIAGE AND VIEWERSHIP ANALYSIS 

The purpose of this emalysis is to assess the degree to which ESAA-TV 
programs are actually made available to their target audiences (e.g., carriage), 
to derive' estimates of actual and potential coverage of viewers in the target 
audience and to assess whether viewership of ESAA-TV series has been or can 
be affected by ESAA-TV policy. This assessn^nt is based on statistical analy- 
sis of existing data obtained'^ rom a number of different sources rfe^rding the 
carriage of ESAA-TV series which were conpleted and available for broadcast 
during the period from 1976 to mid-1980. The kinds of data used in the analy- 
sis and the sources from which they were obtained are described belcw. They 
include: 

• data obtained from ESAA-TV Program documents and case' 
files aibout individual ESAA-TV series, by award, includ- 
ing date available, number of shows, location of produc- / 

' f 

tion and targe,t audiences* 

• data on broadcast carriage occurrences including start- 
ing date, number of shows carried, frequency of carria^ 
and source from which programs were obtained- Sources of 
these data include bookings from the Public Television 
Library, from the Great Plains. National Instructional Television 
Library, and from three regional public television librar- 

y ies. Southern Educatiofial Communications, Association (SECA),, 
Central Educational Network (CEN), and Eastern Educational 
Network (EEN), 
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■ data on stations which accepted the PBS network feeds df 
ESAA-^ series from the ^>BS viewership surveys, 

data from NBC and TvAC on the NBC feed of VEGETABLE SOOP, 

data about licensed television stations including location . 
(city, state, metropolitan area), call letters, ownership 
and households covered by each. All data were obtained 

the Television Bactbook and Broadcasters yearboo k 
except for "households covered- for public broadcast sta- 
tions which were obtained from Areapop II data produced by' 
Urban Systems, Inc., and 

data on audience of selected stations including number of 
children aged 5-17 and ethnic distribution. Selected sta- ' 
tions include those in major television markets and those 
with high carriage rates. These demographic data were 
obtained from Areapop II data produced by Urban Systems, 
Inc. 



OI^3ANI2ATI ON OF THe' REMAINDER OF THIS REPORT 

V Chapter 3 presents a review of USOE policies and administrative prac- 
tices. This chapter pAsents a relatively det^ile^ desbription of the evolu- 
J:ion Of the ESAA-TV Program and its intepial regulations, guidelines and 
c^rating procedures which determined the.jresponse of producer organizations. 
Also described are the kinds of series that wlrTproduced with ESAA-TV fund- 
ing, that determined to some extend the response that ESAA-TV series have 
received from broadcast and other distribution organizations. Specifically, 
this chapter presents detailed descriptions of: 

• the- background and iit?>lementation of the ESAA-Ofv Program, • 

o the past and current .administrative locus of the Prograni, 

© the administrative regulations and guidelines, 

© procuren^nt of the ESAA-TV series,/ 

« accountability of producing organizatiofm , 

© policies re^rding formative evaluati($n Jf- ESAA-TV series,' 
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regulations dnd policies re^rdirig^Lrity enployment, 

e regulations and administrative actions regarding promotion 
and distribution of ESAA-TV series. 
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' Chapter 4 descr ibes , the impact of legislative and statutory require- 
ments of the production-process. Primary sources of information used for th4^ 
analysis include in-depth interviews with ESAA-TV Program administrators, 
interviews with key personnel involve with the production of ESAA-TV series, 
program case files and other documents pertaining to the product ion of the 
series. Specifically, this chapter includes detailed descriptions of the: 

4 

m producers' responses to USOE procurements through j^oposal 
development ; ^ 

o the designs of the ESAA-TV Program's inventory of 30 sepa- 
rate series; 

© the target audience needs addressed in the existing 
ESAA-TV series; 

fetors in contract negotiations that affected the qual- 
% : ity, carriage and potential impact of the E^^TV series; , 

0 formative and pilot evaluations of individual series; 

# problems or difficulties encountered during production 
that affected quality, carriage and potent ied impact of. 
the"^§AA-TV series; 

0 Project Advisory Committee (PAC) participation in produc- 
tion of ESAA-TV series; and ' 

0 development of supplementary non-broadcast materials. 

Chapter 5 examines the implementation of legislative requirements for* 
employment of minority group members in responsible staff positions in series 
production, development and management. The evolution of ^he ESAA-TV regulations 
and guidelines over the years of the Program's history is reviewed. Finally, 
the impact of the legislation, regulations' and guidelines is assessed through an 
examination of the staffing patterns reported for the individual ESAA-TV projects. 

i : 

Chapter 6 reports the results of statistical analyses of secondary datia 
from a number of eouraes which provide information about the airing or carriage 
of ESAA-TV programs by^ public and ccHmaercial broadcast licensees, and actual 
and potential poverage of viewer households through these broadcasts. This 

chapter does not attaapt to offer a cc^prehensive or definitive analysis of 

» 
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ESAA-TV viewerahipi but cathet tq 
and over time,^nd ^ suggest '■pd's 3 f! 
ESAif-lv policy. • . . ^ ■ 




systematic differences among series 
mplicaticMis of these patterns for 



Chapter^- 7 presents a financial analysis o-f uS02's "investnent' i-. 
ESi^A-TV series and -describes the "equity- and "efficiercy- ojf is 'inves-er 
Three 'research tasks were involved' m this prccess: • 



• identific^on of^ patterns anft^.t-ends, both explicit aad 
laiplicit, in USOE's "invfestmen^. decisions"; 

' relating these together with patter'ns ir the intr a-s*>r i es 
allocation of resources to alternative measures of "effi- 
ciency*; and 

• assessing the policy implications of " these various rela- 
tionships. 
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.The analyses reported in Chapter 7 utilized" data frcn pre viol -le?^ 
ters on the characteristics of fhe' individual series a.-^ on broiicastVr riaa. of 
those series aw«^. between 19^ and -1977, as web^^ta oa orooos-- and 
■actual expenditures ,ty expense category) fravn f^o^^ies proposals, expense 
ceports, our own interviews ar.d other related document - ' ' ' 



Chapter 3 describes the HSAA-TV Proor 



?rain ancillary a9^Ri):ies of 
.series and viewersfTi? promotion. These inc lude 'pla.-u. i -.g and obtaining e-.t.riai 

space and paid advertising space- in local r.evsj^pers/ national an^" local . . ^ ' 

riodicals and trade :ournals. Distribution, refers to the processes involved • 
making the actual secies available toners in the fo'r^f hard cooy ^thrcfuo^. 
ntal or sale of c-SlsetteS or thrpugh over-the-air or cabS feeds). Th:s 
Chapter ^incl^des assessn,ents the efficacy of promotion activities, ^.rected " 
toward c^eroial broai^ast ca^-riage, home audience viewers', ^ irt^Tschocl 
use. . ^ », ■ ^ ' 

Ctfapter 9 reports the results of a survey of a sainple of or'ogcain Wers 
representing 18 ^ local public a^d' cotmnercial broadcast licensees. Jn oper.-ended 
ba£ str -ctured interviews the-^grogram managers were queriS'or. their' sour.. s 
of infocT^atlon about available programming for ^ aocit.es "and children, and vh. 
.crit^ia th?y used for selecting such .procr anming.' Se^-Wnts were also as^^d 
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about their familiarity with TvAC, with individual eSaa-TV series) and their 
(evaluations of series with whicb th$y were familiar. RespoMents representing 
conraercial broadcast licensees lere asked theit opinions about legislative 
prohibit ion^again^t cdbnercial sponsorship of ESAA-TV series, and all" producers 
were asked *eir opihions about g6verranent funding of purposive and educational 

programing. -'01' - ^ 

Chapter 10 presents conclusions and recommendations for this study. 



\ 



CHAPTER THREE 
REVIEW OP USOE POLICY AND PRACTICE 

As part of the overall asses^ent ot the BSAA-TV Program an in-depth 
review of uSOE ESAA-TV policies and aA^istrative practices and procedures 
was conducted. The objective of this task was to make an impartial assessment 
of the devflc^ents in USOE's implementation, of the legislation which , author- 
ized BSAA-TV programs. Data sources for this assessment are described in 
CSapter Two. This section ^scrib^ the history of the Program's development, 
the regulations ar\d guidelines that evolved in the administration of the i>ro- 
gram, procedural requirements and other constraints specified by USOE as con- 
ditions of award. The relationship of these requirements to factors that are 
assumed or known to affect the availability of ESAA^TV programs to their 
intended' audiences are identified and described* 

The organization of this chapter is as follows* Section 3.1 describes 
the adlainistrative locus of the ESAA-TV Program within the HE«? and USOE. 
Section 3.2 describes the implementation of the Program and descaribes ChT 
evolution of the regulations and guidelines. Section 3^1 j details administra- 
ive practices and procedures including determination of content area priori- 
ties fot funding, evaluation and award procedures, .issues surrounding the 
previous procur^aent and award process. Section 3*4 describes procedures 
fgf ensuring the accountability of producing organizations* ' 



3.1 ADMINISTRATIVE LOCUS OF THE ESAA-TV PROGRAM 



3.1*1 LOCATION IN THE OFFICE OF £^UAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 
USpE/BSEO) 

From its inception during the planning stages in -1971 through Novem- 
ber of 1973, the ESAA-^ Program was^ located within the now defunct National 
center for EducatiWl Technolo^ (NCET). At one time it was planned that 



NCET would become part of 
the BSAA-TV Program would 
imental in natU3?bs» ifowav 
Goldberg, former Associate 

r 



the n^ Natiojial Institute of Education and. that- 
residethere because it was considered to be expei^- 
bffcaugte of the strong interests of Dr. Herman 
ssioner for Equal Educational Opportunity, 



the ESAA-TV Program was retained within USOE and by the tliae actual production ' 
of the programs had begun, the Program was located in the Special Projects 
Branch of%ie Bureau of Bquat Educational Opportunity (BEEO) where it remained 
until January 1979. 

The primary reason for keeping BSAA-TV in USOE and having it adminis- 
tered onder BEEO vas the feeling of Dr. Herman Goldberg and others that ESAA-TV 
could better carry out its legislative mandate to supplement the basic ESAA 
Legislation. At the time it was anticipated that the Program would benefit^ 
fron being admiliistered by staff who were more actively involved in problems 
of desegregation and would be familiar with the content areas of ESAA-TV pro- 
gr^mming. In practice, ho ^^e r, the administrative location of the ESAA-TV . 
Program, has resulted in di^Rulties in Program administration and in the 
Program's relationship Kith the broadcast ccaacminity. These internal diffi- . 
culiies were primaril^ftlated to staffing probl^s and, in the first years 
of its existence, t^^^l^troversies over budget and script^eview of series 
funded under ih^ Program. 

Until Anuar^ 1979, with the exception of the first year, the ESAA-TV 
Program was administered t^2^r Dr. Dave Berkman* as a program withiri the Spe-- 
ci,al Projects Branch of t^^^Bdreau. pf Equal Educational Opf>ortiinity ^ No spe- 
cial support services ^4te allocated' to administration of the ESAA-TV Program. 
For six years Dr. 'Berkman, the Program Maakger, risnained the only full-time 

staff member and the only member^ of the program staff v^ose training and 

- * * , , - * 

expei^ence ^re relevant to television promotion and who^was cognizant. of ^ 
broadcast indufftry^ pf^ctices^ For the fiscal year 1977, the ESAA-TV Program 
qfficially supported the, salaries of one full-time perm>n, Dr. Berkman the 
program dirfectpr; two Project Monitors working 25 perceht of their time on 
ESAA-TV projects; and two additional people, each of whom worked 12 1/2 per- 
cent of their time monitoring ESAA-TV programs. Ho full-time or consistent t 
clerical support^as given to the ESAA-TV Program. 



—•"fc ^ 

^ *Dr. B^kman left the Office of Education in August^. 1979 to accept 

an appointment as Assistant Dean in Charge, and Professoi:, of the Telecom^ 

munications Division at the S.I. Newhouse School of Public Commurfi cat ions,. 

Syracuse University. 
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Dr. Berkman, assisted part-time project nK)nitors, administered^he 
procurement of approximately six to eight television series a year at a cost 
of *kbout $8-11 million per year and simultaneously monitored the ongoing 
production of an eqtet-Tlfiaber of series, as well as several ancillary promo- 
tion and distribution activities. 



^•1.2 LOCATION ^ THE DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY (USOE/OLLR) 

In December 1978, Dr. Thomas Minted, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Blementary and Secondary Education (BESE), proposed to the Coinmis- 
sioner of Education the consolidation of all major USOE technology programs 
including ESAA-Televi^ori And Radio in the Division of Educational Technolo^ 
(DET), Office of Libraries and Learning Resources (OLLR), bESE, His statement 
of justification for this consolidation listed the following points: 

• P.L. 93-380 mandM:es that the administration of all tech- 
nology programs iii USOE shall be in OLLR. 

• The Commissioner's Task Force on new initiatives in Edu- 
cational Technology and Library Services has called for 
unification of technology related programs in order to 
enhance the use of educational technology in the learn- 
ing process. 

i 

• OLLR is currently in|the develojanental stage of estab- 
lishing coii?)rehengive unified support services in tele- 
vision and radio procuranents . 

o Tills consolidation of programs with. Educational TV as the 
centerpiece will avoid fragmentation of USOE's educational 
technology pr^pgrams. 

• A single administration yof these programs would provide: 
" Common review procedures. ^ 

- Adherence to the White House memorandum on televi- 
sion and radio procur^ent (11/1/78). 

Standard rights and royalty agre^ents* 

Increased capability ^o meet the Commissioner's 
technology objectives. 

\ 

- A more credible USOE program thrust that reflects 
the needs of^^^he school systems. 

- More effect;Lve use of current st^ff. 



. - Greater USOE leadership among educational profes- 
sionals "and enhanced quality and quantity of learn- 
ing e3q>eriences for children withinNsc^ol settings. 

*> • 

^ o These programs, could, support each other; 

- "Television for All Children" which is the coffiifter4 
cial taarketing project under ESAA-TV /:ould market^ 
all educational television progr^ias. * 

• - Scripts and cassettes of all technological programs 
could be used in the reading prograsi of Basic ' 
Skills projects. . ^ * ^ 

^ These programs in a single unit will be of sufficient 
size and scope to provide technical assistance to other 
' USOE operational units which choose to deyelc^ films and 
television programs. Division of Education Technology 
is already serving in this capacity, but with more . 
expanded staff will be able to serve mote effectively the 
objectives of OSOE. ^ * 

He concluded by recommending that the.ESAA-^ and Radio Program be 
^ved to the Division of Educational Technology as a new branch tp replace 
the Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program which moved to the Department 
of Commerce. . ' 

A memo of understanding (January 12, 1979) between the two Associate 
Commi3sion4rs, Dr. Dick W. Hayes, QLLR, and Acting Associate Commissioner Dr. 
George Rhodes, EEOP, despribed t^e provision for the transfer and the admin- 
istrative procedures under which the program would operate. The memo stated: 

1. ESAA-TV (and beginning wit:h FY^19^0, ESAA Radio as well) 
will be Icpcated admiriistratively in the Division of ^Edu- 
cational Technology. Creation of an ESAA Broadcast Branch 

^ is anticipated. 

2. ESAA-TV and Radio w^l be governed by the regulations 
extant for FY 1979 and by the new FY 1980 regulations ini- 
tially drafted by EEOP staff, fhese regulations are 
incorporated within the overal?l ESAA regulations. Respon- 
sibility for further revisions <^f these FY 1980 regulations 
will rest wi-th OjCiLR in consultation with EEOP. 

3. The decfsion memorandum for f^mding of Television and Radio 
Programming forwarded to the Deputf Qonmiissioner/BESB for 

• approval will ba shared with the Associate' Commissioner of 
. E^P. ^ . ' 

4. saE funds for SSAA*^ staff trav^l^and for field readers^ 
for the remainder gf FY 1979 will be transferred from EEOP 
to OLLR# 



t 

5. The 1 percent esaa Special Projects funds to be spent in 
FY 1979 to underwrite the costs of ESAA-TV ancillary 
activities will reaain w^th^ E^P- and related financial 
paper work relative to* those expenditures will be proc- 
essed by OLLR. 

6. Beginning with F5f 1980 all BSAA-TV and Radio funds will 
come froa a single 7 percent reservation fr<m eSaa Spe- 
cial Projects appropriation. These funds will be placed 
with OLLR for administration.' 

, * 

7. All program in^lementation and monitor ship activities 
relative to ESAA-TV and Radio will be the responsibility''" 
of OLLR with the exceptions of the two television series 

^ AS*WE*SEE*IT II and PEAI^, whose activities are noW con- 
* eluding. They will continue to be monitored by the Spe- 

fcial Projects Branch/EEOP, ^ 

In an acccxapanying m^o. Dr. Minter reiterated his desire to change ^ 
the administrative structure of ESAA-TV by raising its status to a second 
branch vdthin the Division of Educational Technology. Dr. Minter also 
pointed out the imasa'diate ne^d for additional clerical and' professional 
support for the Program. This memo recoranended the immediate hiring of one 
clerical and one professional person and the addition of two to three more 
professionals within the next six months. During the interim project period, 
the major resgonsibility for project monitoring (of 13 series plus five' other 
television related projects) would continue to rest with Dr. Berkman who 
Vould receive Support frcxa DET staff and the newly recruited ESAA staff. 

During the planning discussions for the move, some pbs&bale negative 
outcoaes ware discussed. (Minter, memorandum to Commissioner of Education, 
December 1978). These included concern thats 

t 

0 the transfer of ESAA-TV out of EEOP might be* viewed 
^ negatively ^ Civil Rights Advocates and Congress. - 



o The Program's transfer could be perceived as an att^pt 
to weaken the program's desegregation thrust. 

o Congress raight se.e the move as not carrying out its 
intent, 

f Minority contractors might see /Sie" move as ari additional 
obstacle to overcome in securiiig funding. 
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Dr. Minter acknowledged the gravity of these concerns but expressed 
confidence that the integrity of the ESAA-TV Program could be maintained in* 
the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) . 

\ 

• In 1980, a new Department of Education was created and the ESAA-TV 

Prograia^as placed under the Assistant Secretary for Educational Research and 
Improvement, Pr« F. James Rutherford. It is located (together with ESAA- 
Radio) in the ESAA Broadcast Branch (Dr, Elwood Bland, Chief) of the Division 
of Educational Technology (Dr. Malcolm D^vis, Di:fector), which also includes 
the Educational Technology Development Branch (Dr. Frank Withi^, Chief). 
The Division is located within the Office of Libraries and Learning Technolo- 
gies under Actfeg Deput:^ Assistant Secretary Dick W. Hays. 

The Addition of ESAA-Radio 

\ 

The Education Amendn^nts Act of 1978 authorized the funding of radio 
programming in addition to the continuation of television funding. ESAA-TV 
officials cited surveys from various regions of the country indicating that 
radio listening among el^entary children is nearly nonexistent, although 
secondary school age children con^^rise a significant share of the radio- 
listening audience. The ESAA Radio series are to address the same broad 
content areas mandated by the ESAA legislation; i.e., •'the reduction, elimina- 
tion or prevention of minority group isolation; those needs resulting fxom- 
desegregation; and/or deficiencies resulting from minority group isolati 



3,2 ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

The authorizing legislation and the subsequent legislation (Educa- 
tion Amendsients Acts of 1974 and 1978) are relatively brief regarding actual 
program operations. This brevity has had important^ in^lications for program 
operations both in what it did and in^what it did not say. For example, the 
, provision that BSAA-TV programs be made "reasonably^ailable for transmis- 
sion, free of charge- has led to some difficulty in determining the "reasoh- 
abl&ness** of certain existing television industry standards regarding the 
payment of tape reproduction costs and the like. More significantly, some 
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ESAA-TV production contracts which have contained clauses specifying payments 
to production or talent unions for "residual" rights have raised questions of 
-reasonable charges." By and large, these 'problems have been handled through 
administrative action. 

_y M^ny of the issues which have been problematic f9r the program, ,on 
the other hand, were not at all dealt with in the legislation. iFor example, 
the issue of the legitimacy of pre-production script review and clearance, 
which arose within HEW during the 1973 production' season, does not appear to 
have been anticipated under the legislation and was resolved by administrative 
decision. In like fashion, the establishment of content area guidelines for 
procuring shows, the specification of appropriate deliverables under produc- 
tion contracts, the development of an appropriate HEW role in monitoring 
production activity, and the funding of promotion and distribution activities 
were not touched bpon in the legislation and have been dealt with adminis- 
tratively with varying degrees of success. - ' 

Responsibility for developing regulations and guidelines rests with 
the administrative staff responsible for program managenent, i.e., ESAA-TV 
Program officials and, prior to January 1979, other BEEO officials chargid 
with administering the Program. In 1979, ESAA-TV and Radio was governed by 
the regiilations extant for FY 1979 and by the new FY 1980 regulatJLons Ini- 
tially drafted by EEOP staff. Responsibility for further revisions of the FY 
1980 regulations rested with QLLR in consultation with the Associate Commis- - 
sioner of EEOP. 



The following section briefly describes the basic ESAA-TV guidelines 
and. their evolution- from 1973 through 1979. Changes and nwdif ications to 
the guidelinss which hav§ had a substantial Impact on Program operations or 
which have be6n made as a result of a major controversy or problem will be 
discussed in greater detail in later sections. 

f 
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3.2.1 raE BASIC DOCUI-SSNTS 



The first set of formal regulations governing the administration of 
the ESAA-TV Program was prosaulgated on April 24, 1973 (Federal Register 38:78 
at p. 10101).* 

These 1973 Regulations qommenced by stating that production assistance 
would' be provided in the form of grants *(not contracts) and clarified the 
meaning of "programs of co^itive and affective educational value as those 
"which teach concrete academic skills and encourage interracial* ,and inter- 
ethnic understanding" (Section 185.71 ^a)). Additionally , ^hese regulations 
stated that no more than five grants would be made under the Program during 
FY 1973. 

The 1973 Regulations sought to procure two general types of programs: 
standard-* length sertes 2md one-minute spots. Under the former heading, 
series were requested in any of the following content areas: 

1. Bi4.ingual/bicultural approaches to assisting children 
'with English as a seconii language in the deve3.qpment 'of 
^ reading, writing and speaking skills and to instilling 

in both minority and nonminority group children an under- 
standing and appreciation of each other's history and 
cultural backgrounds 

,2. Suppl^ental or introductory instruction in basic reading 
and mathematics skills *nd concepts, art and music and 
basic science concepts; and 

3. Instruction in family life-related acad^ic skills 

directed particularly at secondary school ^ge children. 



Spots were invited in the areas of: 



approac 



1 . Dropout counseling and other appiroaches to the problems 
of dropouts; 

2. Encouraging and enriching the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of school age children for the art, music, litera- 
ture and other cultural attainments of their own and 
other ethnic or racial groups; and ^ 

3. Reduction of interracial or interethnic tension and conflict. 



— — ' / 

These Regulations had already/been released in drai^t form (on Janu- 
ary 19, 1973) to serve as guidelines for the first round of ESAA-TV proposals. 
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These Regulations specified that not more thai/ one grant was to be 
awarded in any one of the three series areas during a given fiscal year and 
that not mot^ than two grants were to be ^ardeci in any year for the pro due- 
tion of spots. Also, the Regulations stated that not niore than one grant 
would be awarded for programming directed toward a particular racial or 
ethnic group in a particular geographic area during any given year unless 
uuder special exception fran the Assistant Secretary. The Regulations also 
stated that procedures to be followed by producers in making their programs 
••reasonably available for transmission, 'free of charge" were to be worj^d out 
in conjunction with the Assistant Secretary "upon completion of a designated 
portion of the proposed television programming." ^ 

Much of the remaining content of the 1973 Regulations dealt with 
details of the procurement process. The criteria to be used by HEW in 
reviewing ESAA-TV proposals and their relative weights were listed as follows, 
with explanation: 

a- Needs assessment 10 points 

b. Statement of objectives 13 points 

c. Activities 35-37 points 

Program content ajfid design 10 
Staffing 1>^ 
Facilities capability - 
Suppl^entary materials 

(series only) 2 
Parent and ccanmunity / 

involvement ' - 3 , ^ 

d. Resource managanent 6 points 

e. Evaluation 5 points' 



'TOTAL ^ 69-71 points 

In considering needs assessment , it was'stated that HEW would look 
for the extent to which the applicant had used test data and other objective 
evidence to establish the educational and other needs of the target population 
and the extent to wjJi^a numerical estimate* of the potential target audience 
had been established* ^ 
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Regarding the stateisient of objectives ^ applicants were directed to 
set forth "specific, measurable objectives in^ relation to thQ needs identi- 
fied and describe (on^he basis of modern research and develoiment techniques) 
'^he issues and subject matter related to such needs.*! ^ 

Criteria concerning procrr£»a content had to do with: 

The extent to which the proposed television programming prom- 
ises to reach the expected or potential target audience and 
to encourage and sustain the participation, interest/ and ^ 
educational and other growth of such audience, by use of 
minority and nonminority group performers and by other means* 

Concerning staffing , the criteria included "the extent to which 
minority group personnel are employed (or will be ^ployed) in responsible 
positions on the development, production, and administrative staffs of the 
applicant. " 

The Regulations also specified that the Assistant Secretary was to 
award funds to acceptable applicants "in the order of their ranking on the 
basis of the criteria" set forth above until available funds had been 
exhausted. It was also established that the cost of production should be ' 
taken into account in the awards process. 

Finally, the 1973 Regulations stated that the applicant would have to 
coiq>ly with the overall provisions of ESAA regarding the establishment and 
involvement of local advisory committees. 

For FY 1974, USOE did not publish new regulations but, instead, 
circulated a procurement guide to interested applicants. The category of 
spots was eliminated, as planned, because the intention was to do this only 
once. HEW announced its intention to award up to seven ccwitractsj not 
more than one in each of four National Series categories and not more than 
three in a new Regional Series category. The National Series categories 
included r 



1, Expression Skills (designed to deal with "grammatical and 
linguistic deficiencies" among youngstefs fran so-called 
"disadvkntaged" popvilations) • 
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» * . 

^ cultural Prograteinq (to help children frcxa various minor- 
* ^^"^^ i^y .groups bdcc^e nK>re aware of their varying cultures J 
and of their cultural contributions -to America as a whole) . 

Interracial and In terethnic Tension and Conflict Resolution 
"clear up in advance the misunderstandings which various 
groups ccsimonly entertain about each other'' in newly inte- 
grated school s^ituations) . 

(^j ^ Initial Reading- Attache (to provide youngsters entering 

^ first grade with help in successfully negotiating their 

initial instruction In reading) . ^ 

■ " ' . #. - 

The Regional Series category was designed "to meet needs unique to a smaller 
minority group or subgroup population" (e.g.'. Native American tribes) or "to 
>>. make it possible for an applicant with a limited production capability to have 

a greater potential for qualifying for a grant." The regional category was 
created because there was no way to juitify the cost of full-scale national 
production for ranall groups. The term regional should not be taken literally. 
The definition in the authorizing legislation referred to groups^with less — 
than nationwide distribution across the country. Groups covered under 
regional categories can be geographically diverge.' Also, contracts in this 
«^ category were not to exceed S250,000.each. This amount was raised to 5300,000 
per regional series in 1976. > ' ♦ 

Although the 1974 procurement guide maintained the same proposal 
evaluation criteria and weights {is had appeared in the 1973 Regulations, 
additional breakdowns were provided under some headings, and more specific 
examples of rating standards were provided to the applicants. For example, 
under criterion (c) ^»:atement of objectives," it was indicated that: 



Op to nine points (of 13) will be given for the extent to 
which the obj.ectives meet the needs identified (under cri- 
terion (a)), with high points going to those that demon- 
strate the greatest correlations and are both measurable and 
realistic (i.e., up to 3 points each for being measurable, 
for being clear, and for being realisticf.* 



* , 

FY 1974 Procurement Guide, p. 7 
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,.Ondsr criterion (e), "Staffing", it was stated that up to two points, would be 
given "for t^se staffing patterns that employ the use of on-the-job trainJkng 
as it relates to the ESAA-TV initiative, while up to four points were to be 
allowed "where minority group personnel are in key positions such as writers, 
talent, producers, directors, project managers, and administrators," In 

j short, the '1?74 procurement guide generally made the treatment of the 1973 
Regulations rdore explicit and provided additional guidance^ to offerors. 

By 1575, however, new Regulations had been issued which significantly 
changed those of 1973. First of all, the 1975 Regulations < Federal Register 
40:114 at p. 25172, June 12, 1975) changed the basis of ESAA-TV procurement 
fraa grants to contracts t>f assistance. 

Second, Section 185*72 of the Regulations was amended to include an 
extensive set of new provisions governing the broadcast availability of 
cc^pleted ESAA-^ programs* For example, detailed specification was made of 
the minimum program usage rights which producers were required to ^buy ^t*** 
from talent unions involved in production. These included (a) si^ years of 
usage by public television stations, (b) six years of usage by a ccSSmercial 
station where there was no public television station serving a given coverage 
area or where a^l public stations in that area had excercised a rigljt of 
first refusal on carrying the ESAA-TV progreuB, (c) 12 years for rights for 
in-school use including transmission by educational-dedicated, local origi- 
nation CATV channels and Instructional Television Fixed Service systems and 
td) one broadcast in each of two three-year periods ovet commercial stations* 
,It should be noted that thete were no limitations for series produced in 
non-union organizations. 

Third, Section 185*72 was al^o amended to' provide that whereas the 
responsibility for making ESAA-TV programs orea^onably available for transmis- 
sion rested in the first place with the production contractor, '•^he Assistant 
Secretary (for Education) may assume the responsibility for making such 
arrang^ents fly he deems 3«ch action appropriate." This provision gave HEW a 
potentially much stronger role in the distribution of ESAA-TV programs and 
made it possible for the governmer^t to assume responsibility for distribution 
in those instances where producers were not Able to do so or where they were 
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not' interested. In fact, this has beccsne the rule rather than the exception 
^ bocaus-e most org^zations producing ESAA-TV series were nc^ able to or not 
interested in d£stributing"and proaoting series after the initial release 
because of the amounts of time and money required, ffhe federal government 
intended^hat these series be used repeatedly over a number of years and* 
distributed through as many channels as ppssible. Few* organizations had the 
resources or interest in prcxnlating and distributing series once the funding 
for the ESAA-TV f)roject had ceased. By assuming responsibility for promoting 
and distributing. all of the series undei^ a few contracts, the government is 
able to takd advantage of econonties oft scale and ensure use of the ESAA-TV 
series for a longer period than might otherwise occur. 

Fourth, Section 185.72 was further amended to add a detailed specif i- 
± cation of the deliverable items which were to be required of all ESAA-TV / 
contractors. , Fifth,, and perhaps\ost important, a new section (185.77) waSir^'^ 
added to t% Regulations which required the production of "prototypical pilW 
materials, at times specified by^the Assistant Secretary" during each.^AA-TV 
contirae^ These materials ;were to form the basis for ^ "go/i)0-go" de<^ion 
to be made by the government concerning further production. Producei^^re 
cautioned to inform all parties wit^Twl^m they entered into agreem^nt^that 
the government reserved the right to terminate any production contract as ^ 
f result of unfavorable pilot material review. Iji this -fashion/ the government 
reserved a potent means of assuring itself that the production qualities for 
which it had initially/Contifected from eadi? producer were, in fact, those 
*'^.i5^ received before assuming financial liability for full-scale produc- 
tion. This provision did nbt have anything to So with the initial dollar 
•unt of production co*ract awards. The government still committed a full 
^le production budget to each program at its outset. It did i^ean, however/^ 
thatguaging could be withdrawn on the' basis 6f unfavorable pilot revi^. 
Section 185.7X^so required that each contractor submit the results of its 
own evaluation of pilot materials alon^ with the materials themselves. 

the is^ue of government control ^over the content of ESAA-TV 
^itoductions ^d been raised in the form of a question concerning theVdraft ^ 
^1975 Regulations, these Regulations contafned in their preamble a response on 
fihis issue. It said: ^ * 
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The Assistant Secretary has responsibility for ensuring that 
assisted television j>rogramiaing serves the purposes-*of the 
Act and wjfll, as the statute requires^ be m^de "reasonaljly 
available for transmission, free of , charge. Subpart H (the 
BSAA-TV Regulations) provides as much latitude to contractbrs 
as it is, reasonable in nght of this responsibility and pro- 
gram experience to dat^.» The Assistant Secretary does nofe> > 
intend to exercise Control over the content of assisted tele-' 
vision programming except to ensure that such programming does 
not differ from that which was contained in a given pgoposal. 

The 1975 Regulations also changed the designated content areas for 
ESAAypV prograEas. Three new National Series categories were establi&hed: 

1/ "Improvement of written and oral exi>ression by students 

at the secondary level with linguistic and grammatical ♦ 
^f iciencies." ' ^ ' 

2. "In^rov^ent of congitji^e 'skills of minority and non-minor- 
/ ity ^roup elementary s^ool age children in one or more ^ 

areas, such as mathejaatics, science, social studies, or 
language, including language skills of -children from non- 
English <^minant backgrounds." 

3. "Fostering-- of interracial ^and interethnie understanding 

amoncf el^entary school age children." ^ 

•- ■■ < . ,;. • •• ' 

The Regional Series category was maintained as in 1974. The Regulations agaj^ 
stated that not more than one program in each of the national categoi;ies and 
four in the regional category were to be contracted in any given fiscal .year. 

In addition, a new sat of proposal revi^ criteria, "and weights were 
established by the 1975 Regulations, as follows: 



a. ^ Needs assessment 10 points 

b. Stat^ent of objectives 15 points 

c. Activities ^ 63 points 
^ Program content S design • 33 

^ Staffing 22 

Supplsaentary materials - ? 
^'Advisory committee 

j^i^cipation 6 

d. Managenent i — ^ 7 points 

e. Formative evaluation ^ 5 points 



TOTAtf 10b points 
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This set of weights substantially increased the emphasis placed upon program 
content and design and upon staffing from what 'it had been in 1973-74, •while 
slightly decreasing the emphasis placed upon other criteria. "Facilities 
capability", which had appeared as an evaluation criterion in 1973 and 1974/ 
was made a condition for eligibility in 1975 and thus dropped from the above 
list altogether. ^ * 

The 1975 Regula^ns remained in force for two years, until superceded 
by the current 19?7 version*. ' By and large, the 1977 Regulations (Federal 
Register 42:127 at p. 33902) closely parallel those of 1975. This version, 
however, established eight content >^eas for proposal con^^etition (F.R. 42 * 
No. 127, 185.72(a): 

- • 1. Additional programs pf a national series. ( i .e. , intended 
for national distribution) j^reviously assisted under the 
Act (other than a series described in paragraph (a)(6) of 
this section); — - 

2. A national series (i.e., intended for national distribu- 
tion) other than a series described i;i paragraphs (a)(1) 
and (a)(6) of this section to improve the cognitive skills ♦ 
of minority and nonminority group el^entary school' age 
children in one or moife areas, such as mathematics, 
science, social studies, or language. 

3. A national series U.e., intended for national distribu- 
,tion) other than a series described in paragraphs (a)(1) 

and (a)(6) of this section, to improve the^ cognitive skills 
of minority and nonminority group secondary school ag6 
, schildren in one or more areas such as mathematics, 
^ science, social studies, or language; 

4. A national series (i.e., intended for national distribu- 
i tion) other than^a series described in paragraphs (a)(1) 

(a)(6) of this section, to foster interracial and inter- 
ethnic understanding among el^entary school age children. 

5. A national, series (i.e., intended for nati^onal distribu- 
tion) other than a series described in subparagraphs (A^-fD 
and (a)(6) of this section to foster interracial and inter-, 
ethnic understanding among secondary school age children; 

6. A national (i.e., intended for national distributor^) 
children's bilingual series of cognitive and/or affec- 
tive educational value. A bilingual series is a series . 
consisting of programs which contain nb more than 60 per- 
cent of its content in one of the two languages it offers? 



An intervening set of ESAA-TV Program Guidelines was submitted for 
public comment on February 11, 1976 (F.R. 41:29 at p. 611), "but was withdrawn 



before being adopted. 
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lefined in^185, 02(f) which 
Dgraphic region; or 

3\ "region^r^^v^eries 
Intended for tess than 



0|> to three new •'regioneu" series, intended for less than 
nationwide utilization meeting' tjie special needs of 
'Subgroups of min«]^dty groups as 
^say be unique to a particulcu: g^ 

8.' Additional progratos froa up to 
previously funded under the. Act J 
" nationwide utilization meeting the special needs of 

subgroups of minority groups as defined in 185,02<f) which 
' ' ©ay be tiniqxie to a particular geographic region* 



In addition, the 1977 Regulations contain another revision of the 
* 

prc^osal review criteria and their weights, aa follows: 



J 




a* 
b. 

c. 



d. 
e« 



Needs assessment 
Statement .of objectives 
Activities ^ 

Program content and design 

Staffing 

Suppl^entary materials 
Advisory committee 
participation 
Scheduling 

Format;±ve evaluation 

4t 



TOTAL 



10 pointy 
15 points 
66 points 
40 

2. 



4 points 

5 points 

100 points 



This revision is distinguishe 
ties" and upon "Progrlm conte: 



e increased ei^hasis placed upon "Activi- 
design* 'in particular. 



The 1977 Regulations remained unchanged in 1978. However, in 1979 a 
minor change £n the subcategories of review criteria was made as a result of 

controversy over thfe fact that very few awards had been made to minority con- 

< V* ^ * • 

trolled firms and thft none^ad been made to Blac% controlled firms. Program 

officials had recommended^ pontinuing a specific 'point breakout for each of the 
four criteria*^ with this additional criterion receiving three out of the 19 
points for staffing. After much^'lntemaX debate, a decision was made to break 
out the staffing coB^nent into foxir subparts instead of the three in the 1977 
Regulations (i.e., overall staffing and managenent plan, a plan givj.ng reason- 
able assurance that minority persons from those groups designated^^^qervice 
in BSAA legislation will staff key creative, administrative, and executive 
decisipn-aaking project positions/ and the extent to which provision is made 
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for on-the-job training). Proposal reviewers were asked to consider the extent 
to which m4Jiority group persons occupy administrative and executive decision- 
making positions in 'the proposing organizations, in addition to the other 
three criteria^ 



This change in the proposal review criteria was published in April of 
1979 in the'l&Ps fof ESAA-*V series. The total nmber of points to be awarded 
for staffing remained 19. This would have aided minority controlled firms 
because few;maJor^y organizations have minorities in these positions- 



^•2*2 PROPOSED 1980 REGULATIONS iSOVERNIHG ESAA-TV AND RADIO 

In April 1979, at the beginning of the transition period during which 
the ESAA-TV'Pr^ram moved from BEEO to the Division of Educational Technology, 
the new administrators called a ccftference on ESAA-TV past and current;^ 
ESAA-TV producers, public broadcasting representatives, and congressional and 
other policy makers concerned with educational television. The purpose of- 
this meeting was to discuss possible changes in the regulations governing 
administration of the ESAA-TV Program in view of the opportunities for change 
provided by revisions to the ESAA-legislation in the 1978 Education Amendments 
act (Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as' 
amended; 20 U.S.C. 3191, et seq.). 

A number Of changes in ESAA-TV administration and operations K^ere 
suggested by the conference participants. There appeared to be the most 
con&ensus among producers that Jhe existing regulations caused serious 
conflicts between a nisnber of regulatory requireaents and administrative 
pi'actices. These resulted in lower quality TV series, and hampered the 
series* ability to fulfill legislative intent by securing wide viewing 
audiences and extensive school use of the series. ♦ 

The new proposed ESAA-TV Regulations (announced in the June 29, 1979, 
Federal Register) represent a significant departure from the more qo!i?>lex and 
detailed regulations* in effect previously. Subpart I, dealing with Television 
and Radio Contracts, substantilf ly 8horte% *ar||^implif ies the regulations 
previously in effect and includes the production of radio programming. 
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According to the new proposed Regulations/ the purposes of a contract 
awarded under Subpart I, #185.139 are to (a) developvand produce a children's 
television or radio program that (1) teaches academic skills or encourages 
interracial a»d intercultursO. understanding, or both; and (2) appeals to 
both minority and nonminority children; or (b) carry out ancillary activities 
designed to make these programs availeO^le for transmission and utilization* 

f 

The major addition to this subpart of the Regulations is the inclu- 
sion of provisions for carrying out ancillary activities designed to make the 
programs available for transmission and utilization* This latter provision 
was not .explicitly a part of the legislation in the 1978 Education Amendments 
Act and has r^ained the subject of some controversy. Specifically,, Senator ^ 
James Perkins of the House Education and Labor Coimaittee has argued that the 
ancillary activities Sec #185, 130(b) are not, specifically mentioned in the 
legislation and, therefore, should qot be' funded under the appropriation for 
production. As this report is written, the^ final P^^^tions have not yet 
been approved. ^ > 

Eligibility for participating in the £SAA-TV con^etition remains 
^limited to public or private nonprofit agencies, institutions or organizations 
capable of providing ejcpertise in activities authorized under this subpart 
and as specified in Section 611(a)(1); and in 2(J U.S.C. 3201<a)(1). 

Section 185.^32 describing authorized activities^ of the proposed 
rules has been consi^ierabiy shortened an^, in addition, author izeg specified 
ancillary acti^iti^ (Section I l'85,132(W") including: 

(1) duplication of tapes and other materials to meet broad*- 
caster and other ne^ds; ^ 

(2) promotion of Viewership or listenership; 

(3) promotion of carriage by commercial broadcasters; and 

(4) promotion of use "by schools and others. ^ 

Section 185.134 of the proposed rules^'lists the requirements for the 
selection of contractors responding to requests for proposals in specific 
ar^s which will be announced by the program staff each year. These require- 
ments are essentially the'^ame 'as those in previous regulations and include 

GO ' 



restrictions on charges to users, talent union agreements and tryouts, and 
the disclaimer. These r^uirements are stated ^in somewhat simpler language 
than in previous regulaton^ but are the s^e in content. 

/ 

Section 185.135 lists special requirements for offerers. These 
requir^ents include prdfesions for usage rights and agre^ents with talent 
unions, and disclaimers that should be carried with each radio and television 
show produced. 

These new regulations give the ESAA-TV Program considerably more 
latitude in deciding which programmatic needs will be addressed, and further 
r^ove from the cojitractors, except for local education agencies{LEAs) , the 
nec/essity of assembling the large project advisory committees. 

The previous requirements for a Project Advisory Committee have been 
changed considerably. Contractors are now required to- form Program RevieW 
Boa^^and consult with them as needed, in contrast^co the previous require-, 
ments that the review board meet quarterly. In addition, the very rigid and- 
specific requir^ents governing the constitution of the Project Advisory 
Committee have been deleted. 

The current Regulations and RFPs call for a Program Review Board that 
is coaposed of known consultants, including but not limited to minority human 
relations specialists, child develc^ent specialists, educators and film and 
television professionals. The contractors must also insure that the board 
will contain members whose ethnicity, or experiences are relevant to the cen- 
tral theae under production. Conti^actors ^st convene the board at the begin- 
ning of the contract and periodically, at their discretion, as needed during 
the life of the project. The review board function is advisory an<i will only 

make judgeia^nts and recommendations about the technical quality content. 

Ij 

LEAs (very few of ■ which applied for ESAA-TV grants and contracts) 
must ^ill cofi^ly with the requirements lasted under Subpart B, ^Section 
185.10, of the Act which specifies the requirements for LEAs.* Contractors/^ 
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who are Local Education Agencies with target audiences including secondary 
school students/ must meet a special requirement that is ^art of the overall 
BSAA legislation: that th^ total canmittee be made up of one-half student 
Eembership and the stvident membership be ifeade up of equal numbers of non- 
minority group members aind members from each minority group substantially 
represented in the target audience. 

The prc^osed 1980 Regulations have also dropped the reqxiirement that 
bilingual series must have no one language used more than 60 percent of the 
tinve, ^ ^ 
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3,3 * PROCUREMENT^ OF ESAA-TV SERIES ^ 

» ' ' i 

/ ^ 

3,3,1 DETERMIHATION OF PROGRAM CONTENT -AREAS 

The selection of program content areas and the levels of 'funding for 
each year of ESAA-TV awards have been determiired, in part, by the legislati6n 
which specifies that the program procure series of cognitive and affective' 
educational value which will supj>ort the purpose of the ESAA legislation* 
That is, series which "meet the special needs incident to the elimination 
of minority group segregation and discrimination among students and faculty 
in el^entary and secondary- school, and "encourage the voluntary elimina- 
tion, reduction or prevention of minority group isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools with substantial proportions of minority group students*" 

r 

Within the constraints of the legislative requirements, the decision 
about specific categories in which programming will be solicited have been 
made by ptogram staff and other administrators within the USOE, These deci- 
sions were submitted to the Assistant Secretary for Education for approval 
and, upon receipt of approval, were announced in the Fede^l Register. 

* ^^***'***^ 
With four e^cceptions which occurred during the first three years of 
the Program operation. Program administrators have att^pted to define 
categories of series broadly* Four ini^tances in the history of the Program 
included specific targeting of content areas *v ^ese were: 

50 
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• m PY 1973, prqoosals were solicited for the production 
of one-minute "spots" designed to reduce interracial or 
interethnic tension and conflict; and foe "Instructi'pn • 
in family life related acadeaic skills directed partlfcu-' 
larly at secondary school age children." This solicita- 
tion resulted in the production of the series GETTIN OVER. 

• In FY 1974, pr(^osals' were solicited for the production 
of series designed si^scif ically to address "Interracial 
and Interethnic tension and conflict (to clear up in 
advance the misunderstandings which Various groups com- ' 
Eonly entertain about each other) in newly integrated ^ 
school situations" and for "initial Reading Attack (to 
provide youngsters entering first grade" With help in suc- 
cessfully negotiating their initial instruction in read- 
ing)." The first solicitation resulted in the production 

• ' of AS*WE*SEE*IT. The second procureaent was cancelled 

because no acceptable proposals were submitted. 

• In FY 1975, pr<?posals were solicited for the production 

of series designed to ad~dress "Iii?>rovement of written ' 
and oral expression by students at the secondary level 
with linguistic and grammatical deficiencies." This 
solicitation resulted in the prbductfon of WATCH YOUR 
MOUTH. 

However, in recent years, eSAA-TV Prograi^ of ficials have attempted to 
'make the series categories as broad as possible, - thus allowing producers more 
latitude in designing series. For example, the 1977 Regulations authorize 
eight categories of new and continuing series which fall under four basic 
series. This four-part breakdown includes series which are intended for 
elementary and for secondary school students and are aiined at improving 
cognitive, skills of minority and non-minority children or are intended to 
address -affective needs, e.g., fostering interracial and inter-ethnic under- 
Standing. * 

After the first few years of the program's existence, exalination of 
the patterns of awaxds and of series already produced revealed some imfcalancefi, 
Imbalances occurred in the types of seri'es being produced a^d (an unintended 
circumstance) in tlte fact that a few* firms tended to be successful in subse- " 
quent c«:?>etitions. The latter circumstance created an unintend.ed "lock" on 
ESAA funds, thereby restricting the development of new ideas and talent, 
specifically, by 1975, ESAA-TV officials became aware that there was a di|4. 
proportionately large amount of programming targeted' towards Spanish-Bilingual 
series and toward series for elementary school ages, in contrast to the 
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^amount of programming in other content areas and for\older tar^ audiences- 
They attes5>ted to correct this imbalance 1^ creating categories which would ^ 
ensure the continued develcnpaent of bilingual prograjmaing but prevent greater 
iffil^lance, and by creating cognitive and affective categories under which 
series must be targeted towards secondary schq^O. age children. 

Regarding the uninltentional "lock" by a few consistently successful 
firms, the ESAA-TV officials created "new" and "continuation" categories* 
For a series to be considered under a continuation category, it must retain 
the same title and format, e.g., single storyline dramatic series may. not 
become series of vignettes or adopt a modular format or change major character 
concepts; a situation comedy cannot change to a dr^atic series and still be - 
considered under the continuation category. Similarly, a modular series 
which changes the format of more than one-third of the modules substantially 
. cannot be considered a continuation series. Regardless of format and content, 
to be funded under the continuation category, a series must address essentially 
the same target age audience, the same needs and objectives, and may not 
change the length of the individual program* The one category where new and 
ol^ series could compete was national bilingual programming since bilingual 
series were excluded from competing in any other category (including national 
continuation series). This would assure that at least one, but not more than 
one, bilingual series would be funded each year. 

. ■•• 

Criteria were also developed to assist Program staf? in deciding 
whether a proposal submitted for a new series is, in fact, a continuation of 
a previously funded series. In summary, for a series to be considered "new",,, 
there imist be a substantial change in the age of the target »audience which 
is reflected by significant changes in educational content, needs, objec- 
tives and format of the proposed new series. 
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FY 1980 Procurements 

The ESAA--TV procuraaents for FY 1980 ref lept^d^tbe changes in the new 
prc^osed Regulations (as of July 1980. they had not been officially adopted). 
The procur^ents were issued in two parts. The first part {RFP-80-66A) 
requested prc^sals for two new national series (intended for nationwide 
distribution)* 



" 6.1 



s : 

" » © A National Bilingual Chidren^s series, where a bilingual 

series i& defined as one in which no one language is 
doiain2mt| and 

^ e One (1) national ^ multicultural series (intended for nation- 

wide distribution to foster inter-racial and int^r-ethnic 
understanding among elementary school age children.'^ -The ' * 
series is to be designed to deal with real life conten^>o- 
rary sittzations to which elementary school age children 
can relat^^ Both national series are budgeted at forty ^ 
(40) persol^year efforts. 

' The second part of the RFP, 86-66B, requests proposals for production 
of pilots for children's television shows in two categories — Elementary and 
^condary. Offerers are eligible to bid on more than one production, and a 
single offerer could receive more than one award. Under^hese procur^ents 
the ESAA Broadcast Branch will make; 

# One to three (3) awards for the production of a 15- to 
20-minute pilot videotape that relates to a topic or situ- 
ation that reduce^^ eliminates, or prevents minority group 
isolation. Elementary school age children are the intended 

♦ target audience. 

• One to-^hree (3) awards for the production of a 15- to 20- 
minute^'pilot videotape that relates to a topic or situa- 
tion t^at reduces, eliminates, or prevents minority group 
isolation among secondary sch ool age children. 

^ \ ' ^ 

Bo1;h the elementary and secondary school age group pilots are budgeted 
at up to 1.25 person years for each up to 3 awards in each category.^ - 

The procurements for FY 1980 have been the subject pf considerable 
politicW controversy. In an attempt to mctke the program more responsive to 
the needs expressed by the users (broadcasters, distributors, school syst^s), 
the current ESAA Broadcast Branch manage^ held a number of discussions ^nd 
meetings with producers, ITV users, officials at the Public Broadcasting 
Service, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and others. Whereas prior 
to the 1979 reorganization the ESAA-TV Program had been somewhat isolated 
from the rest of the non-canmercial television production and broadcast 
coEgminities, the current Program managers attanpted to arrive at a coordinated 
(but not formal) plan to m%et assessed needs that were still unmet by current 
.^progreimming. 



This attempt has been thwarted, to some extent, by political pressures 
applied within and outside of the USOE* For example, money for broadcast car- 
riage and audience prcsaotion was pointed out by virtually everyone knowledge- 
able about the ESAA-TV Program as the .most pressing need. The funding for the 
Program remained at $6.45 million during the last four years in a time of 
rapidly increasing inflation. Program managers made a decision to cut back on 
production so that they could put more fiscal resources into promotion to 
increase the likelihood that the series would reach their intended audiences- 
The proposed spending plan for the ESAA Broadcast Branch called for two one- 
hour specials dealing with selected needs, chosen from among a long list of 
needs suggested by ^oadcasters and educator^- These programs wei'e to be 
designed for in-schoo:^use as weAl as for national viewing and were to be 
supplemented with teacher's guides. The original plan also called for the 
production of one national el^nentary multicultural series, a national second- 
ary series (funded at a lesser amount), targeted to spejbific qeeSs such as the 
contributions of and roles of Hispanics and Native Americans in Western Amer- 
ica. In an attempt to be responsive to other needs and criticism that the 
previous procurement process was weighted against smaller contractors or risk- 
ier or more innovative projects (e.g., because of the larger amounts of money 
that were irrevocably committed with each award),, the spending plan called for 
the funding of a series of 15- to 20-minute pilot programs which would then be 
eligible to con5)ete for full funding in FY 1981. . Thiis plan was implemented. 

r 

In addition to continuing the funding of the commercial carriage pro- 
motion campaign, officials had also planned to continue and perhaps increase 
the funding for the hcxae viewership promotion campaign. As a result of pres- 
sures both external and internal to the USOE, a national el^entary bilingual 
series was added to the FY 1980 procurement list, and the two-hour-long spe- 
cial topic programs and the viewership promotion effort were deleted. Also 
planned in an att^pt to secure wider distribution an^ availability to the 
target audience was a procurement which'^would have called for a contractor to 
review the already produced ESAA-TV series and consM^^ways of combining some 
of the short (rjegional) series with common themes imo longer series packages 
which would be"* easier to syndicate. For example, selveral of the ESAA-TV 
regional series dealing with Asian Americans (e.g., PACIFIC BRIDGES, PEARLS, 
THE HATION BUILDERS) and dealing with Native Americans (PEOPLE OF THE FIRST 
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LIGHT, rea;. people) coufd be syndicated as a combined package similar to 
^^^'^ Masterpiece Theater, which serves as an umbrella for individual shows 
and series of different lengths'. Thus, combining short but related series 
and marketing them so'^hat a programmmer could fill a 13- or 26-week time "slot 
would increase the probability that the shorter series would be carried and 
that they would receive better time slots. This plan was not- implemented 
because of a lack of funds in FY 1980. 

3.3.2 PROPOSAL SOLICITATION 
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Once program content areas and numbers of series to be solicited in 
each have been deterained for a given fisc^iil year, potential bidders are 
notified about the solicitation. Over the past five years, the master mailing 
list (which has been computerised) has grown frcxn 450, to ov^ 4,-500 names. In 
addition, announcements of all solicitations are placed in the Federal Regis- 
ter to ensure full public knowledge of each solicitation. ** 

•Kie procurement "package" (now an RFP) which is sent out includes a 
nQtice of. the closing date, a summary an^ explanation of the Regulations gov- 
erning ESAA-TV^ a copy of the actual Regulations, application forms, a copy of 
the ESAA-TV legislation and a cover letter. Applicants are generally allowed 
three fco four months to prepa-e proposals. As specified" Itt the iegisl^tioii* 
only public and private non-profit organizations are eligible to -compete for 
ESAA-TV funds. 

.'/ 

As part of the procurement "Announcements" procedure, ESAA-TV Program 
staff have offered extensive on-going technical assistance to" potential bid- 
ders. This has been done in several ways: 

© Sessions scheduled at the OE regional offices about two 
weeks following the announcenent mailings which were con- 
ducted by Drs. Dave Berkman and Tom Fegan up thr^gh FY 

. \ 

• Technical assistance sessions at conventions .'attended by * 
. potential applicants, such as the NAEB Convention. 
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o Briefing for producers on an individual basis at the OE 
offices, by Dr. Dave Berkmcm, whenever a request for a 
briefing was received^ 

cr Group briefings for classes of potential proposers. For. 
^ exmplB, in cooperation with the Media Office of the NAAC?, 
ESAA-TV officials have held two sessions in New York ^nd 
Chicago for Black producers. More of these sessions are 
planned and, in addition, plans are being made to conduct 
technical assistance briefings with representatives of 
Bl-ack colleges in several cities* 

* * t • 

•» 

The last category of technical assistance briefing was added in 
response to a number of ccm5>laints that only three minority controlled pror 
ducers had been funded. Progrsun officials hoped to increase the nuiaber of 
proposals fron^ minority controlled firms and institutions and to help the 
applicants prepare more acceptcible con^etitive bids. 



3.3.3 EVALUATION AND AWARD PROCEDURE 

The evaluation and award procedure discussed here describes the gen- 
eral process for ESAA-TV procur^aents up through fiscal years 1977 and 1978.* 
Once the canpleted proposals were received in Washington', they were subject to 
four separate types of revieirt 

I o administrative review; 

e panel re^^fiew for quality; . ^ 

"fice of Civil Rights review; and 

« subsequ^njt to final funding decisions, the highest-ranked 
proposals will be sub;)ect to budgetary review by the Pro- 
gram Officer and Contracting Officer prior to commencing 
negotiations. 

I ■ ' • • 

Administrative review involved checking the validity of th.e proposal 
format and the etigibility of the offeror under the Regulations. This activ- 
ity also included checking for missing and illegible data and communicating 



Because the Program now resides in the Division Educational 
Technology, and because series were procured through RFPs for fixed price 
contracts, rather than contracts of assistance, the procedures have changed 
cqnsxdar^ly in the past two years* 




H4$h the offeror concerning any apparent problems discovered^y addition, ' 
adndnistrative revi^was used to determine the" number 'of Vi^ (out of four) 
# ^-y"*??^ offerors for the on-the-job training aspects of their stafing 
. plana. ' These points were allocated such that one point (for a national 
^ series)* was awarded to each single position (or sequence of different" posi- 
tions) proposed' for staffing throughout the length of the project by a trainee 
^who, as -a result of filling this position, . will have gained experience s/he 
might never h^e obtained,' thereby becoming qualified to assume a nfew level 
of responslijility within the televi^ioiv. industry. 

0 ^The second and most baste type of rfevi^jwas c^rj^ed out by the Review 
Panel for Quality, an'd consisted of deteirmining^w^maj^v of the remaining 96 
. evaluation points (after four ha^ been determined iTad^nistrative review) V\ . 
^, wer^ to be awaiffed .to each proposal. . ^ , . '< 

^ ^Until FY 1979, the panelists were selected by the Associate Conu^- 
sioner, EEOP, subject" to the ^roval of the Deputy- Commissioner ^or' Elemen- 
•tary and Secondary Education. 'The guidelines also*^ndicated a variety of ' 
a Kdnority group organization? with concern foi- broad(?^sting and/or intergrbup 
relations with which th§ Associate CoramissioneY faB directed to consult in 
^ making his panel selectio"?is. ^e Ingram adtainiistrators 'foresaw that due to 
the relative sqarcity of qualified reviewers meeting the above crite'ria, " a . 
reviewer might possibly be assigned a proposal f roi* an organization with 
which s/he had a priot professional connection. In such cases, reviewers} 
were bound to disqualify thenselves from reading those specific proposals, 
although they could continue to Serve on their respective panels regarding ' >^ 
other proposals. ' 

**• • -tf 

.The guidelines specif ied a methodical p^^bcess for each panel's readin'g 
activity^including a r.andcmized start point for each panel. Panelists read ' 
, ■ ^"i "i^^^ ^^""^^ proposal independently. As each panelist completed a standard 
ruling form, keyed to the evaluation criteria and their weights, a member of 
.„.. the EEOP/SPB staff reviewed the form for consistency with the criteria (©.g., , 
i it is improper ^r a reviewer to "dock" an offereT^d^r two' separate criteria 

for the same deficiency), if this review detected an error, the reviewer wis 
so in.form^d and asked to %ise his/her rating appropriately. 

*»• 
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Once all rating '^fonas on a given proposal were completed by the panel, 
they were ^delivered to a Program Officer of the SPB staff who, together with 
a rep5Menta$:ive^rom the Grants and Procur^ent Managenen^ Division (GPMD), 
tabulated ^e points Warded each proposal. Final rankings for each proposal 
were ^t2Lblished by taking the means of thd points scored on each criterion 
and summing these to g^t an overall score. •* 

* 

Once all proposals were scored, the finiil ratings wer^ arrayed from 

.the highest to the lowest in each content area category and made part of a 

"Concurrence Memorandum" which the Chief of the Special Projects Branch trans- 

• . mitted to the Associate Commissioner, along with his recommendation as to 

which proposals merited' funding. Prom 1973 through 1978 (the period of this 
^ 1 

reviewiof procurements) , the recommendation always followed the panelists* 
rank orderings. Once the Associate Commissioner concurred in this recommenda- 
tion, final "concurrerfte was sought from the Deputy Commissioner, BESE. (Dur- 
ing the period from 1973 to 1978 the Deputy Commissioner ^Iways concurred with 
the recomriiendat ions. ) At th^s. point, the Office of Civil Rights w^s notified f 
as to the identity of potential contractors and was allowed 10 days to clear 
these offerors. 

Once coGjiurrence of the Deputy Commisioner, BESE, was received, the*" 
organisation which submitted the highest-ranking proposal in each content 
category was notified by the SPB to appear in Washington for a one-day negoti- 
ati<jn sessfon. At the ssune time, unsuccessful offerors were nbtified by let- 
ter of their non-funded status and offered an opportunity for a debriefing in 
which they could get a copy of the panelists' coaaments with names removed and 
meet with Program aflW Grants and Procurements Management Division staff. 

According to the guidelines, ^negotiations with selected offerors 
ordinarily invofved four participants: for HEW, a Project Officer designated 
^ by the Chief of the Special Projects Branch- and the Contracting Officer, ernd. 
, for the offeror,^ the proposed project director, accompanied by the business 
manage^ or person with primary fjtfeancial responsibility for that organization. 

Issues discussed in negotiations ^Included botlKprogram and c^^st . 
issues. The pertinent language from the 1977" Regulations reads as follows 
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(Section 185.74 (f)): 
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In detenaining amounts to be awarded to proposers for funds 
under this subpart (ESAA-TV) , ,thi Assistant Secretary shall 
consider the additional cost to each proposer of .effectively 
developing and producing its prc^Bed television pro^amming, 
in relation to the amount of funds avail«a)le under this sub^ 

^ part and other proposals for such funding pending before him. 
The Assistant Secretary shall not be required to approve any 
proposal which does not meet the requireaents of the Act or 
this part, or which sets forth proposed television program- 
zaing of such insufficient praaise for achieving \he purposes'-' 
of the Act th^t its approval is not warranted, or which sets 
forth projected costs that are 'unreasonable in relation to 
projected outcomes, or v^ich is not supported by a record of 
past activities engaged in by the proposer or its officers 
or eB?>loyees indicating capability for iii5)lementiiig the 

* ^ proposals • ' 

Thus, one major ^rea of negotiation consisted of efforts by 'the government to 
get the offeror to modify the scope of his proposal in order to fit its total 
cost within the budget previously set asiSWby USOE for the procurenent. 
Other areas for discussion might consist of program or^content qi^'estions 
raised by the panelist3 during their quality review of the proposaTT^d the 
reasonableness of the cost estimates for various items or functions connected 
with the production process, in this connection, the Chief of the ESAA Spe- 
cial Projects Branch (w^in which the ESAA-TV Prograi resided) indicated that 
it was very important ^hat at least one person on the government's negoti^ng 
team have intimate famil&r5Xy^-iir^ mechanics and tedltnology of televjCon 
production in order to make professional judgments regarding the reasonable* 
ness of cost elements prcposed. / - . " * 



If negotiations were successful Cand all past negotiations Except two 
have ende^^this way), an "assistance-|^ contract" was^igned between DSOE 
and the producing organization. n ^ 

T 

In addition to requiring a standard set of deliverables (as listed in 
the -Regulations) frocn each contractor, the contract mandates the production 
of^nthly financial and technical progresfiTreports by each contractor, a^. 
well as quarterly progfcss reports and a final narrative report concerning ' 
overall achievements under tbe project. The final report is to aggregate and 
summarize information contained in the ninthly narrative report^ and contain 




the results of the c«tractor*s final evaluation of the project (e.g., svsamari- 
zation of ccsitract Opcrrations and products) In addition, the final report 
provides an ^accounting of all rsonies expended under the project, 

SOTe of these negotiation procedures changed in 1979 as a result of the 
procurement process changing from "contracts of assistance" to fi5ced price contracts 
procured under Request for Proposals (RFPs) For example, although ranked proposeds 
were still by a panel of peers, negotiations were conducted with all f^jialists 

♦ 

falling within a caapetitive range in each funding category, and all final 
technical recommendations for contract awards were made to GPMD by BESE staf fT 

^\-- 

3,3.4 ISSlJES SURROUNDING THE PREVIOUS PROCUREMENT AND AWARD PROCESS 



Despite the mailing list, the regional presentations to potential 
applicants, and the open-door policy in Washington, submission bf proposals 
in ESAA-TV conpetitions appeared to be limited to a relatively snail number 
of different kinds of orgamizations. Applicants in the national series 
competitions appeared to be pr.edc&inately large established organizations 
with considerable financial resources and experience in prc^sal writing and 
production, such as large xS^ber -supported public television l^ensees emd 
well established independen): production organizations, Itiere has been more 

\ variability in the kinds^f' organizations that applied in the regjohal 
ccapet itions. EAj^v^r, the most consistently successful applicants injsoth 
competifion categories (e.g.,* winners of multiple awards) tended to be the 
public television licensees and well established independent production organi- 
zations. There wer^, however , *sore successful bids in the regional cc^petitions 
frcsa less experienced groups such as^tate education agencies, university 
broadcast licensees, aind coeditions of ccmmuni^ organizations and licensees. 

In recent years there have'^^en complaints from representatives of 
minority controlled production orgemizations t^at despite the minority 
<3Lrientation of^the ESAA-TV Progr^, until. 1979 only one minority controlled 
organization (BCTV) had been successful in a national series competition. 
The experience and considerable expense involved in preparing c<^petitive 
proposals have been cited as major problems for independent minority controlled 
firms, iSiere have been two progrsamatic responses to these concerns. Itie 
l^rst was an additionHo the proposal rating criteria specifying that full ^ 
' points for project st^fing can only be awarded if fi^s have minority * ' 

persona occupying key admin istr at iave positions in the organization. 
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Bie second response was the scheduling of briefing sessi^ {in addition to 
those regularly held in four or more of the HEW regions) h^d in locations 
where minority prodi^ers and other organi2ations are-moife likely to attend. 



A number of critics point out that organizations- can win if they 
employ skillful prc^sal writers even if they have had little experience with 
the kind of television production they propose to do for ESAA-TV. Awards are 
based on panel ranking' of written pr<^sals (except in the continuation cate- 
gories) which place 25 percent of She weight on acadenic needs assessments and 
statements of objectives, 40 percent of the weig^it on written plans for con- 
\tent and design, and 23 percent of the 'weight on staffing and sc^uling. 

Hiis has led in the past to the problem of an organization which has had seri- 
ous problems delivering vock of the desired quality on time and within budget 
^ winning funding in suco^s^rive ye^rs without delivering a satisfactory product. 
This particular problem was dealt with during the contract negotiations, once 
review panel rank order ings were determined, ajwever, this process fcends to 
delay negotiations with second-place applicants shou]/e negotiations fail to 
conclude satisfactorily withthose ranked first. 

Although the fprmer ESAA-TV progren director argued *hat requiring 
samples of work and allowing a^previous work record to be considered aa part'V 
of the official review process would put snaller and minority organizations 
at a disaJvan^e, there is no evidence bbat this would have beSn a' strong 
determining factor in the outccaes of . the rankings duting the, early years. 
In the national category competitions in particular,' rankings of the top can- 
extr^ely close and were usually between two large, well estab- 
lll^^ organzations. in this kind of situation, it is possible that^a systen 
^ v0ch providgd the review panel and USOE officials more latitude in taking 
^into account the track records of new. applicants and the kind of work they 
were likely to produce ^uld better serve the interests of the ESAA-TV Pro- 
gram. (In the continuation categories, copies of shows'frcni previous series 
must be submit ted^jlth proposals.) 
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3.4 ftCCXJOHTABILITY OF PRODXING ORGAKIZATIONS 
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4 3.4,1 PI ^JECT MONITORING 

Until January 1^79, the responsibility for monitoring the progress^ 
ESAA-TV contracts rested with BEEX)/Special Projects Branch and the Grants ajxT 
Procurement Management Div^ion in Washington, p.C. In January 1919, r^n- ^ . 
Ability for all but two of the ongoing contracts were shifted to the Division . 
of Educational Technology. Currently, the monitoring process is conducted 
according to the procedures outlined in the Administrative Guidelines issued |^ 
in January 1977# * 

Under these guidelines each contract was assigned Program Officer by 
the Chief of the Special Projects Branch of BEEO. It was the responsibility 
of each-Program Officer to: * ' 

*• Ensure that a.11 contractor reports are received as sched- 
/ uled; 

• Review the monthly ' narrative and financial reports received 

from the contractor; . ' 

• Transmit copies of the monthly financial reports to the 

' Finance Officer and the Contracting Officer, together with 
recona^ndations ^or payment of monthly contract costs; 

o Recommend to the Contracting Officer a decision on post- 
pilot continuation for a contract, aftes having reviewed 
the pilot materials delivered by the contractor for this 
purpose; and . - 

o^^e at least four on-site visits to the contractor dur-. 

xact year,' in order to check the contractor's 



ing eachj ^a^ract y 
performiin^ against 



the contract work stat^ent. 



Regarding site visits, the ad^nxstrative guidelines state that a plan 
for these visits should be drawn up by the Program Officer assigned each 
contract and approved by the Branch Chief, may also assign other persons 
to accompany the Prog/^ Officer on these visits. The guidelines state that 
an actual on-site review should include t » 



Ccmiparison of actual performance against scheduled and 
reported performance, with any variances to be reported 
to the Contracting Office'r; 
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^ ^ • Checking changes in programaatic performance which may 
affect financial status, personnel, or over -extension of 
» facilities; 

© verifying that the number of employees charged to the ^ 
contract are actaally performing work under the contract 
and that the number of personnel assigned are in fact 
necessary to fulfill the contract ^requir^ents; and 

© Verifying c^pliahce wi*h assurances, especially relating 
to advisoi^^^jimaittee participation. 

If satisfactory performance is found, this is to be confinaed wi4:h a follow-up 
letter to the project director after the site visit. "If contract modifica- 
tions ^re necessary," the guidelines state, -this step must await review and 
approval by the Contracting Officer, m delinquency situations, the follow-up 
letter will be handled jointly by the Program Officer and the Contracting 
Officer." > . V 

I , 

If a contract modification was desired by the contractor (for example, 
to extend the deadlines for deliverables, or to change the nature of ^e prod- 
ucts to be delivered), he was to advise the project officer of this in writing. 
The project officer would then transmit the request to'' the Contracting Officer, 
together with his recommendations as to whether the Rrc^sed change should be 
■ incorporated into the contract. In addition to the required monthly reports . 
which were written for and to the project monitor, producers were required to 
prepare quarterly reports for the Project Advisory Ccamittees. The project ^ 
officer's review of the quarterly. narrative -reports also included reviewing 
comments on these reports whidh had been .prepared independently by the local 
advisory coemittee associated with each project. That is, each contractor was 
required to prepare a draft of each quarterly report and deliver it to its 
advisory co?maittee at least five days before the next committee meeting. 
Advisory ccxnmittee members then had 10 days following the meeting to send 
their comments on the report to the contractor , ^^o then appended these com- 
i^nks to the report that was transmitted to Washington. 
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^ 3.4^2 PROJECT ADVISORY COJiMITTEES 

^ ^The Project Advisory Committees (PAQs) played a potentially iiaportant 

role in project inonit;or ing, given the explicit desire of the Program and 
' statanents in the Regulations that Program officials cannot make decisions 
affecting programming content. Chosen, as they were, to represent the interests 
of the constituencies served by the series, their presence constituted a 
potential check on the production process. Although they served in a strictly 
^visoru capacity some played active and important roles in the actual pro- 
duction process, l^ese are discussed in detail in Chapter 4, dealing with the 
production of ESAA-TV series. » ' 



3.4.3 ISSUES SURROUNDING MONITORING 



Prior to the ESAA-TV Program nK^ve to OLLR/DET, efficient monitoring 
was hampered by the fact that the four ESAA-TV project officers (other than 
Dr. Berkman) had no media experience other than that acquired after they 
becsae TV project ^nitors. Given that ESAA-TV project monitbring was only 
one-quarter of their job responsibility, it was qot surprising that th? proj- 
ect monitors, other than Dr. Berkman, were not very knowledgeable about the , 
technical aspects of television production and had to rely on DC. Berkman for 
advice about technical and cost issues. 

An additional problem, resulting frcm the ESAA-TV Programs' admirris- 
trative locus within ESAA and BEEO, was that the project monitors were primar- 
ily ESAA staff and^ the majority of their other responsibilities were in ESAA 
activities which dealt directly with desegregation rather than with television. 
This situation posed a potential double bind for the project monitors and for 
the Program adroinistr aticm. All of the project raonit'ors were carefully 
briefed and instructed about the restrictions on their ^ro3,es as monitors of 
television projects; i.e., producers enjoy First Amendment rights, and moni- 
tors must refrain from ccsnmenting on content in their review of project activ- 
ities. However, as staff whose primary allegiance* was to ESA^, monitoring of 
TV series* may have {)osed some conflict afeT difficult decisions about whether 
projects were actually furthering the intent of the ESAA legislation in their 
content developn^nt or operation. 
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, ^, Monitoring of progress in the production of series is one of the most 
sensitive aspects of ESAA-TV^Program adrainistration and requires a delicate 
balance between ensuring that .television series of acceptable quality are 
being produced on schedule and that producers are not subject to content 
control. Both the official administrative manual for educational tele/ision 
projects which prescribes the role of ESAA-TV project monitors, and jLe 
Program Regulations state that the government will not engage in script 
review or film review or any other form of content control. ESAA-TV, like 
^^^^■^^"'s Television Workshop, has been speci/ically exempted from content 
review by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs . However', 
even these very specific regulations and guidelines do not re'assure critics 
of government involvement in televfsion production who feel that all awards 
should be ^administered as grants with no government monitoring whatsoever. 
ESAA-TV is extremely sensitive to tiie PBS dei^|nd that there be no content 
control, and program officials have designe<^^heir procurement and administra- 
tive procedures to comply with PBS broadcast standards. 

» ^ 

Since March 1971, PBS has been formally administering a policy on pro- 
gram underwriting which was developed as a joint effort ^among CPB, PBS,, and the' 
major producing stations. The policy was quite general in its terms but specified 
that underwriting of programs would not be accepted from an organization having 
a direct and immediate interest in the program. For example, underwriting of 
a progr^ about the benefits of gardening would not be accepted from a seed 
company. The standards did, however, state that "what constiti>ted sufficiently 
direct and immediate interest to be disqualifying" would b^ judged according 
to the facts presented in each c^se. The 1971 standards also Stated "that 
•the control over content and scheduling must remain the exclusive province of 
CPB, the program producing agency, PBS, npR, and local licensees; and no 
control over these matters could be exercised by any underwriter." Thus, 
since the beginning of its distribution services in 1970, PBS closely monitored 
the^tandards in order to protect its image as an aQency independent- from 
commercial, private or government control. Although the .Off ice of the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs within the USOE had, attempted to 
exercise Content control and script review over the first round of ESAA-TV 
procurement, they were prevented ^tom doing §o bythe Office of the General 
Counsel at the USOE, and with the exception of some public service announcement 
spots which directly promoted desegregation and were funded by -an agency 
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wxth a direct interest m content/ all ESid-TV series have passed the' 
jstringent PBS standards and were -found acceptable for broadcast ^although 
some earlier series were rejected because of otl^er programming consi^rations 
which will be discussed later)'. | 

\ 

, In 1976, PBS issued an updated and more thorough definition of its 
standards and decisions,* takir>g into account the concept of p^ cept^ion of 
editorial control which was of particular concern when the agencies of the 
federal government were the underwriters- The standards remained- strict but 
included, nore provisions for consideration m making their decisions, such as 
the agency regulations and' procurement processes (e.g., specifically stating 
thajt there would be no content review, and the inclusion of intermediary 
groups such as advisory panels m making selectioi4), and the monitoring and- 
accountability processes. No ESAA-TV series has been refused by PBS or any of 
Its number stations on the g2;ounds of governmeot interference or content con- 
trol. Other Federal agencies have, ignored PBS and insisted on content control, 
but have placed no restriction on advertising or carriage which might limit 
tiJe distribution of their programs to PBS, v' 



3.4.4 DELIVERABLES 
^ Contracts are required to deliver the following iLems. 

• One master two-inch color highba^id videotape of each pro- 
duction in the series* 

0 Two first-generation two-inch hi^band color videotape 
dubs of each production in a Regional series, or four 
* * . first-generation two-inch highband color videotape dubs 
of each production m a*National series, 

• One 3/4-inch cassette tape of each production in the series, 

• One 3/4-inch cassette tape of a pilot' program (except in 
the case of continuation. series ), ^ 

f 



National Programming Funding Standards and Practices, Public Broad- 
casting Service, April 1976. ^ 

7S ^ ^ 



© Three one-mihute 'prcsootional spots, with a.-^U^^secbnd^Uf t-- 
out of each, to be delivered as a ccxnposite tape of all 
six spots on a two-inch highband color, master videotape; 

o ^ive cc^ie^of te^chef-guide material consisting of one 

typewritten page in firtal form for each program in a series;- 
© Five copies of pilot program test results; and 

© One set of final scripts (scripts are delivered only after 
all production is completed,) 

All of the above must be delivered to the Assistant Secretary, except 
that one set of first-generation two-inch highband color videotape dubs may ' 
be retained by the producer to implement distribution. 

Early in the project's history, there was concern expressed, espe- 
cially by PBS, abcxit script delivery and delivery of tapes because of a poten- 
tial threat of government suppression. There was an early 'dttempt on the part 
of OASPA to review scripts, in order to ensure that nothing would be produced 
which would embarrass ^the governmei^:. The first ESAA-TV grants we're under 
existing HK* rules prescribing, that all audio-visual materials be reviewed 
before release. However, with^ one month after the' grants were signed and 
before any scripts were written, ESAA-TV series wer#exempted from this require 
leent. After much negotiation, it yfts aerreed and made^art of the 1975 iiegula- 
tions that all ESAA-TV shows wl^d 6arry a disclaimer* stating that the 
Assistant Secretary for Education ""does not intend to exercise control over 
the content of assisted programming except to ensure that such programming 
does not differ from that which was contained in a given proposal (46 P.R. 
25172)." These and all subsequent Regulations stipulate' that one set of com- 
pleted scripts should be delivered to the government only after all production 
is canpleted. Thus, USOE has never reviewed scripts . The stipulation that 
the producer may retain one set of first-generation two-inch highban/ tapes 
protects against the possibility of government suppression of the ^ows. 



* \ 
All ESAA-TV series (and individual shows) must carry the following 
disclaimec: "This program vfas prbduced by (Name of Contractor) under a con- 
tract from thq U.S. Department of Health, Education ^nd We^are Office'of Edu- 
cation. The content of this progran is the responsfbility of the contractor 
and no official endorsenent by the Department, or the Office of Education, is 
to be inferred. 
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3.4.5 GQ/l^O'-GO CHECK POINTS \ 

\ 



When funds to produce an ESAA-TV aeried are awarded, all of the nK>ney 
needed to con^lete the entire series- is put Into , place. ' However, "^as ^ addi- 
tional means of ensuring accountability, funds are actually awarded in two 
stages- Producers are required to proc^ce prototypical pilots, and there is 
a go/no-go decision point based on review by USOE ESAA-TV Program adiainistrat- 
ors. This decision is based on the production quality, adherence of the 
pilot to the proposal, an*d the results of a formative evaluation of the pilots* 

In the formative evaluation, pilots are tested primarily for attention 
and appeal to the target audience, some attJ^tion is given to viewers* 
cognitive gams based on viewing the pilot. If the pilot and test results 
are found to be acceptable, producers are authorized to proceed with production 
of the remainder of the series • At times producers have been asked to make 
and test a second pilot show or to make changes if the original material is 
:judged to be of marginal quality. This method of funding puts the burden of 
proof on the government when the series refunding is withheld. To date, only 
one series has been cancelled as a result of failure to deliver technically 
acceptable material (AQUI Y AHORA produced by Young Film Makers Inc. of New 
York). . ' 

The design of the for^a^l^ive evaluations^ of the pilot and the costs 
allocated to these evaluations are a matter of ne'gotiation between USOE offi- 
cials and the winning producers. As a general rule of thumb, national produc- 
ers are advised to reserve about $75,000 for this activity and Regional pro- 
ducers about $10,000. ^ Most producers do hot spend these amounts. With regard 
to the size^ and composition of sanples, selected Program officials suggest up 
to 1,200 respondents for the nationaT"series and 400 for the Regional series. 
They also suggest that the sauries should be reasonably representative of the 
series* target audiences. Producers have the option of conducting the evalU- 
at^ions with in-house staff, or letting subcontracts to other organizations for 
the rJprch. This is discussed further in Chapter 4^ which deals with the 
produS.ion of the ESAA-TV series.. 
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3.4.6 SCOPE REDUCTIONS AND "IMPLICIT pVERRUNS" 



' All ESAA-TV contracts or agreements are based on a -fixed price per 
series. This was^true of the first year, when ESAA-TV series were procured 
under grants, and subs^cfuent years when they have been procured under con- 
tracts-of-assistance (througji 1978). The fixed prices for regional series are 
announced in the Regulations. Tbe first regional series were funded at 
§250,000 for six shows and the later ones ' (as of 1977) at $300,000 for six 
shows. As described above, one of the ma:jor cost factors in production, 
talent union fees and residuals, was handled administratively through talent 
"buyout" regulations. -That is, all rights are bought up front at the time of 
production and are taken into account in the ne.^otiated budgets. 



Despi^p:he buyouts, however, unanticipated union rate increases or 
strikes can have 'a serious inpact on the series budgets. Because no overruns 
are allowed, when producers feel that there have been catast9phic events 
which signfficantly affect tlf ir planned resource allocation, there is usually 
a request for a scope reduction. These have been made in several cases and 
are discussed more fully in Chapter 5, Financial Analysis. 

^-'3.4.7 IN -KIND FUNDIN6 

There are two kinds of in-kind funding relevant to ESAA-TV genes. 
The ^irst is planned in-kind funding. In this case, producers decide that 
they are unable to produce the series they propose for the amount that the 
governjnent wiil spend, and guarantee during contract negotiations that they" 
will find support elsewhere that will enaJjle them to deliver the series 
described in the contract. In other instances, producers may cut- costs or 
hold costs down by contributing to the costs of production from other sources, 
such as grants from foundations, or by soliciting services from volunteers, 
etc. This latter type of in-kind funding is not part of the contractual 
agreement. It is v/luntary on the part of the producer and may allow greater 
expenditures than originally budgeted in some areas, or make up for overruns 
in others. 
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The-wSecond kind of in-kind funding is unintentional r or at least, 
unplanned* In these instances, producers pay for or donate se«&ices or ^ 
facilities that would be considered legitimate budget items under the contracts, 
This in-kind funding is less well documented than the former because the 
producers often do not know that they are doing it, • This is also treated in 

4 

Chapter 7, below. ' 

3,5 SUMMARY - • ' ^ 

/. 

, /■ * 

The purpose of this chapter was to present a review of USOE policy' 

and practice. In this review,^ USOE policies and practices were examined to 
assess the extent to which: 



© administrative and regulatory actions were essentially 

in agreement with legislative and statutory requirement?; ^ 

e administrative decisions have expanded, limited, or 

otherwise deviated from the original thrust of t^ ESi^A ^ 

legislation; and ^ 

Q ■ ' • 

e areas of significant disagreement or mismatch between 
the mission interests of ESAA-TV and the interests of 
production/ distribution, and broadcasting organization 
whose participation is sought. 

The overall assessment of USOE Policy and Practices and their impact 
on production, distribution, and broadcasting organization will be discussed 
at greater length in Chapter 10. This chapter described the evolution of the 
ESAA-TV Program, its internal regulations, guidelines, and operating procedure 
which determined the response of producer organizations, and the kinds of 
products that were produced with ESAA-TV funding, and to some extent determined 
the response that the Program's^ products would receive frcan broadcast and 
other distribution organizations. 

1 . Background and Orgaprization of the Program 

The ESAA-TV Program is one part of a larger program with a specific 
mandate to assist with desegregation efforts. This ied to legislation that 
deals only briefly upon operational issues that a££/cr itical in the television 
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. proauction and broadcas£ industries. l^u,es that hava h^eti dealt Vith .suc- 
^ • cessfully through the administrative prooi^s include: 

. ■ ' ' i 

0 the lack of a procedure for dealing witfc payment for 

"sidual rights '(a standard 'educational buyout rate was \ 
* ' established with talent unions); ^ 

S . ^ pre-production script revieV; through administrative 
/' ^ action, ESAA-TV and Radio series were exempted fr<OT 

HK^/OE sctipt review. None of the series were subjected 
, to^-g9vernment script reviewf 

0 USO5 .(ED) role in monitoring production. * 

Issues thftt remain a source ofdifficulty or probleroa- in achieving 
•the Pi^ogram's overall legislative ^ndate and which roust continue to be dealt 
with administratively *are: 



0 determination of content guidelines for procuring 
prograromyig; t , 

\ o the stipulation, without further definition, that the 

programs be roade- "reasonably available for transmission, 
free of charge"; 

o the lack of legislative authorization .and aj^opriations 
for funding of pronation and distribution activities. 



2. Administrative Locus •« ^ ' 

- • The qrigirml location of the J>rograro in BEEX)/ESAA Special Presets 
resulted in number ot org^anizational and logistical problems, ^such as: 



o . the lack of adequate support staff for the Program; 

o the lack of professional staff wfto are kjiowledgeable 
r telet^ision; and ^ - \ 

o >^sible conflicts of loyalties attendant upon the 
sikxjjjg of staff with the ESAA Ftografn. ^ ' 



/ 
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.The'Prograra has resided in USOE Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education^ Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, Divisior^f Educational 
Technology, since January t9Jy* The ESAA Broadcast Branch now has additional 
full-time staff«assignedito it and has been consolifiated into a Divis^iop tha^ 
has as its primary mission development of educational technology including 
procurement and monitoring of other Department of Education television and 
radio productions. " ^ . 



3. Admirflstrative Regulations and Guidelines ^ ^ 

Annual chants in regulations and guidelines have reflected the need 
to respond to key issues, not covered in the legislation establishing the Pro- 
gram, as mentioned above. Among the chapg^^^^-^jave been: 

o solicit ir^^roposals through RFPs rather than announce- 
ments and award of -f ixed-pr fee contracts rather than 
grants or contracts-of-assistance; 

* 0 specification of provisions for "buying out" rea^idual . 
rights of talent unions; 

0 provision for an fj^ role in distribution of programs; 

e acknowledgement of aH/irst Amendjnent" issue in govern- ^ . _ 
- ' ment monitoring of production and an attempt to assure, 

• non-interference-' in program content; and 

'0 r«noval.of requirements for cumbersome, reject Advisory 
Committees (PACs) wand repla9ement with advisory ^con- 
sultant panels; 

addition. of radio production as of FY 1980; 



^0 



proposal of naw 1979 ESAA-TV/Radio Regulations shorte 
ing and sljii^ifying previous Regulations and author 
duplication of materials to meet broadca^ers? needs; 
pronvot^ion carriage ^y commercial broadcafters; ^nd P^<^ 
motion of use by schools and "others.^ 
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4. ^ocurement of ESAA-^ geries 

The prcxrurement process has given rise to the following majot^ issues: 

o a movement between the detailed specification of prpgram 
content areas "and only broad specifications; 

© the need to change content targets because of '•over-pro- 
grsming" in soine ar^as such as bilingual programming; 

© the problem of successful firms getting a lock on the 
program, which gave rise to the "continuatioijir award 
' category; <• 

© the .need to increase te^chnical assistance and to rethink 
award criteria in order to increase the partic^ipation of 
minority group firms and sn^Xl, independent organizations 
that find the proposal requirements technically complex 
and proposal preparation prohibitively expensive; and 

© institution of a step--f unding procur^ent process; appli- 
cants compete for iEunding of half -hour pilot sjiows, Thi§, ^ 
procurement category was instituted to reduce the govetn- ^ 
nent's fiscal risk incurred by having to ccsamit funding 
for the production of an entire serie*s at one time, and 
to allow smaller and less experienced production organi- 
sations to complete. 



5* AccountabiTity^of Producing Organizations 

^5ost of the issues in this ajiea have reflected the sometimes con- 
fl^pting demands of the need^^or accountability in the use of public funds 
and the desire to avoid government intrusion into the content of television 
production. This has resulted in: ' ' ^ 

© prior to FY a Ijeavy relianc^on Project Advisory 
Committees that are sappo^gd to represent the public 
constituencies served by a7^ik5^icular ESAA-TV series; 

© institution of a two-f)hase funding process, whereby »a 
> "go/no^o" decision is madi^for a series only after the 

production of a prototypical pilot show/^^ 



the addition of peer reviiew for judgment ^^he pilots 
in (| tf^ icult» cases, in order to deal with objections to 
gov^^ent control; ^ 



r 
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% ' ^ ^ 

-0 '^contracts* based upon a fixed price foe a specif ied. num- 
ber of shows, with subsequent cos£'overruns handled in 
an ad hoc manner, ranging fr.om the use' of non-government-' 
funding *to the negotiation of scope reductions? and 

f V 

e the current move by 'Program administrators to move to a 
> variable number of fshows within a contract ah^to be more 

flexible with regard, to scop€.;jreductions in sslies pro- 
cured prior to 1980, 

• S3 - 

6. Evaluation 

■ftie single major is*iae in evaluation of ES^(a-TV series is the dis- 
tinction ^tween legislative requirements andg^^he actual evaluatipn require- 
ipents^ Program Regulations. The enabling legislation called for ongoing 
formaUvVv|vali»ation and summative evaluation on educational impacts. The^ 
administrative Regulations call for more modest pilot evaluation procedures. 
(Evaluation of ESAA-TV/Radio series is discussed in greater detail in Sec-, 
t ion * ■ 5 . ) J 



7. Minority Staflfing • ^ 

V 

The ^ncloyment 3f minority staff members in senior positions for 
ESAA-TV productions and within' the producing organizations heis been fostered 
through the awards process. Minority employment is examined in detail in 
Chapter 5.0. ^ ■ ^ „ 



/0 1 
8. Promotio n end Distribution ^ , I 

Promotion and distribution iss^s have' revolve^^around a number of 
blind spots &n6 contra(3ictions' in the ESAA-TV l^islation, namely the- 
requirement that ESAA-TV series be reasonably available free of charge to 
broadcasters and school systems anci that no profit could be made fr«n their 
<Jistr-ibution, while failing to provide funding for such distribution, In 
order to*fill these gaps, ttfe Program Regulations have been changed to accom 
odate an- increased government role in these activities. ESAA-TV promotion 
and distribution aqtivitilTto date are disciissed in detail in Chapt#--e.O.' 
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CHAPTER FOUR ) 
PRODUCTION ANALYSIS . 



( 



The purpose. of this chapter Is to provide an* assessment of the extenf 
^ to which the. Implementation of the ESAA-TV Program resulted In the production 
L television series which met the neeis of the target audience and contr.ib- 

dTed to the overall mandate and intent of the authorising legislation. \s 
describedifearller, the spiecific objectives of the production analysis -were to 
assess the impact of USOE policies and practices on the production and program 
output (i.e., series) in terms qft . " . 

• the target audience and needs addressed; 

• the type and extent of minority participation in the pro- 
duction activities and to J.dentify the degree to which 
this part icijpat ion contributed to the relevance of pro- 
gramming for .the target audiences; artd to 

• identify factors in the production process which affected 
the quality of the series, the distribution, and carriage 
of the series and their potential in5)act on the target 
audiences. ' ', ' | 



sources 



The information 'reported in this chapter was obtained from two primary 

, • data collected in the survey of key staff associated with 
the production of ESAA-TV series; and 

• 4 review of archival data in USO^'s files on each ot the 
series procured between fiscal years 1973 and 1979. 

The Producer survey, as described earlier in Chapter Two, was designed to pro- 
vide Information 'about' the impact of USOE policies and procedures on'^the pro- ' 
ductijon prbcess. m structured but open-ended interviews, pcoducers were 

queried about all aspects of the production of the ESAA-TV series, includina- 

« ' ^' 

.-^ ? ' /' ... 

^ • proposal preparation and submission, 

• contract negotiations, . • < 



production stafflrig (in jJarticular, minority .staffing 
and roles) , ' p ■ , ' ' 
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• problemg' encountered daring actual production/ 

• identifying and responding to target audience needs/ ^ 
« production jposts and allocation of resources/ and 

^ 9 opinions about OSOE/ESAA-TV policies and practices. 



In order to obtain Inf ortnation on all of the aho^/e tc^ics and oth^r 
related topics, in-person emd telephone interviews were conducted with key 
staff of the ESAA-^ series funded between 1973 ^nd 1979, The key staff ^ 
interviewed generally fell into one of four categoriei^,: 

Executive Producers/Project Directors - Executive Producers and/or 

'Project Directors were involved with the ESAA-TV projects from the tin^ of 

'* . ♦ 

proposal submission throu^ con^letion of the series and were able to provide 

information about the intact of the ESAA-^V iSfislative and administrative 

r^cjuir.eiiielits and other factors on each of the crit^ijal stages of the project, 

including develc^ment of series content, format, an^ objectives during the 

prc^osal stage, and the inplementation of ]the objectives during production* 

Producing Organization Representatives - In those instances in which 
the executive producer o^ project director wa§ not av5^,ilable_^or had not been 
involved thtoug^out the entire life of the^roject, interviews *were conducted 
with senior members of the producing oi^anizations who were familiar wtih thc^ 
entire project. ^ , ^ 

^ ^It Managers or Other Knowledgeable Fj-nancial Officers - Unit mana- 
gers or other knowledgeable project staff who were responsible for overseeing 
the project budgets and other financial matters were 'interviewed about cost ^ 
factors associated with series production and ^tbout the allocation of f inam- 

ciai reswirces to various functional categories* 
ft * 

Project Advisory Coc^ttee Members - Until t979 (the period covered by^ 
report), ESAA-TV regulations mandated that Pro je<% Advisory Committees 
(PACs), which^ included members of the target audience populations, be involved 
in series production from the outset, includlftg^reparing written 'reviews of 

...,„......„ y...V,„.., ....... ,. 
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a4d±tion, ^the regStations required that the PAC meet with key production 
staff a|^ least four times a year, review progress reports prior to meetings, 
and have the optJ.on ^ send written statements of their opinions about the 
series* progress and products to the USOE Project Officers. Project Advisory 
Cbiamittee members were interviewed about the nature of their participation in 
series production, their perceptions of the degree to which the needs of the 
taj|get audiences were adequately addressed by , the series, and their views 
regarding factors that may have han5>ered or facilitated the production of a 
series \hat was responsive to tarc^t audience needs. 

\ 

4.1 ORIGINS OF INVOLVEMENT; PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT ' 

> ; 

\ 

£^ 

As noted in earlier sections, ^he RPPs issued by^ the ESAA-^V Program 
reflected the program managers* perception and interpretations of the intent 
^ of -the ESAA-TV legislation. .The early regulations governing the procurement 
of the ESAA-TV series were detailed and cocplex. Cocoplying with the require- 
ments of the RFPs and preparing the prc^sals required ffoptiistication not only 
about proposing to pr^ ^^tfce^ television series, but about the esoteric process 
of responding to a gpvernment RFP. As discussed in Section 3|3.1; the cate- 
gories of programming f^ which proposals were requested were specified in the 
regulations and in the proposal soJJ-citation announcements. In responding!, ^ 
producers were free to propose their own content and formats, within the con- 
straints inposed by the overall purposes of the legislation and the regular 
tions and guidelines developed by the program administrators* \^ 

For producers acoistomed to generating their own ideas about suitable 
topics ahd d^elc^ing a series based on their' own conceptions of appropriate 
scc^e, content, and format of the series,, the ESAA-TV, procurement requiremeats 
were ^metimes perceived a^-b^ihg excessively restrictive and 'as detracting 
from the quality of the ultimate product* In the following sectionsNrfe will 
examine the ways in which the. legislation and USOE policy and administrative 
practice influenced t^^^roduction proq^ss* ^ 



Tfce E^^-TV Program procurements represented for most of the producers 
' and producing organizations involved' a source of funds to do something that 
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they considered personally relevant and necessary. Funds for television pro- 
duction, particularly ^ the nojvcoicmercial sector> are very limited and 
fiercely con5)etitive. Both minority and majority individuals who had some 
inherent interest in the subject matter of the ESAA-TV series, and organiza- 
tions with a mission that included education (vjKether or not that mission was 
directly related to minorities) were attracted by tl^e funding. 

Some of those interviewed for this study reported that they had fol- 
iated the baSic ideas that were incorporated into the ESAA-TV proposals before 
the ESAA^ announcements came out, but most reported that they developed the 
ideas'*^ Buimitted in their 1>roposals specifically in response to, the ESAA-TV 
anouncements. A few of the series (e.g., CARRASGOLENDAS ) had actually been in 
production before th6 ESAA-TV funding becante available, and because^ the exist- 
ing series fit the specifications for ESAA-TV series, these funds provided a 
means of continued support for programming. 

» * ^ " * 

In contrast to many other coii?>etitions for funding of television pro- 
grams, and in contrast to th6 rather open-ended reqiiirements of private and 
government a^ncies which accepted and funded unsolicited proposals, the ESAA- 
TV annouiTceeents and RFPs had very specific r^irements, all df which influ- 
venced the proposal development process and the final scope and quality of th^ 
proposals. 



The RFPs and regulations specifically leave the format, scope, design, 
and content of the series to the discretion of the producers, with thp provi- 
sion that they justify in their needs assfssment, objectives, and arti^rulation 
of needs with objectives secftions, what needs will be addressed, how these 
needs were ascertained, what the objectives of the progranmdng aire, and how 
they will iseet the stilted needs. Althou^ the exact wording antt^^organ^zation 
of the prci>osal soUcitations chan^d from ?ear to year, the descriptions of 
what" prc^oaals were to contain and the point awards criteria were quite spe- 
•cific iii detailing how producers were to go about preparing proposals and hpw 
the work was to be conducted once contract;s were Warded. 



For escanple, the statement of work specifically advised the producers, 
in sections describing distribution objectives, that the prc^osed ESAA-TV 
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series should be designed ''so as to prove suitkble for transnU-ssion as. regu- " 
larly scheduled, ongoing series by commerciai" and/or publii^ TV stations an<l/or 
netvforks at times appropriate to r^ach target audiences in intended places of 
reception" (April 19^78 RFP ) and that "ESAA-TV aeries ar^ (to be) comprised of 
programming which may be used as part of an in-school iervice, or can be 
viewed in a non-school" (a^inly home) viewing context," Therefore/ producers 
were direct-ted to design programming which could staftd by itself as effective 
instruction without the neceSsaity for teacher follow-up or other intervention. 
Producers were also advised that all "shows" within a*series should .conform to 
one of the following standard broadcast lengths: 14:38, 28:38, 58:38., 

The number of individual programs necessary to accomplish the aims set 
forth in the sections describing^progiram aims stated and justified by appli- 
cants was left to the producers. However, proposers were advised that the " 
quantity Of programming, when judged on the basis of cost per unit of time as 
a function of total project costs would be' a major concern xn -the considera- 
tion given to costing in the USOE '^s review to be made of the budget included 

thei>|ropoa«is; ftsan additional guide to applicants, either actual dollar 
amounts available for a series {4.g. , $300,000 for the regional series) or the 
total dollar ^mounts available for a number of series (e.g., $4,95^,000 for 
the two national series to be funded m 1979) or the level, of effort in terms 
Of person-years ^(e.g., 40 person-years for the two nationp'l series procured in 
FY 1980) was specified. The federal' person-year estimat/e in 1980 was about 

With these guidelines, producers w^e aware of a) the types of produc- 
tiQn values that were expected, and b) the number ..n«. length of shows that 
should be in a series. While the length of each sha-^in the series was specl- ' 
fied, thB number of shows was not, so most producers proposing national gerdes 
used the standard f^ublic broadcasting lengths of 13 half -hours for a national 
series. Although t^eVg is no absolute standard or rule, that series broadcast 
on public or commercial television conform to these lengths, and in fact there 
is currently a trend to produce mini-series such as mms, series with numbers 
of shows departing substantially from these rough standards pose scheduling 
difficulties for broadcasters. 
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Althou^ producers were given a mandat§ to produce programming jthat 
would be both educationally sound and con^etitive in attracting viewers at 
home, there was during the early years a considerable difference between the 
opinions and perceptions of the producers and USOE administrators and contract 
negotiations about what appropriate levels of funding should.be, and what the 
production values adhered to should be. This conflict and the differences of 
qpinioKLas to what an appropriate cost per minute of programming led to con- 
siderableVbitterness and hostility on the part of the producers who felt that . 
USOE was faking unrea^sonable demands, given the constraints. 



4w1.1 TARGET AUDIENCE INVOLVEMENT 



ESAA-TV regulations required target audience involvement in preparing? 
the proposals as well lis in actual production of the series. Target audienc4 
involvement in the proposal development was of three major types: 

49 ^Mcial studies undertaken to perform the required needs 
ei^^ssment; 

. o Enployment of target audience staff in producing the 

prop9sal; and | ^ 

e Participation by the Project Advisory committee in review- 
ing the propoEtal be^re it was submitted. 

V m 

The needs assessment is discussed m Section 4,3 below, and the^role 
of mirfority production staff is discussed in Section 4.6.1 below. We will 
here discaass the role of the Project Advisory Committee. The^f ollowing sec- , 
tion 4JL*cus8es the requirements f oje ^Project: Advisory Committees and their 

* roles in the proposal development and production process from FY 1973 thi^gji 
FY 1979. The regulations governing the adv^ory committee were changed con- 
siderably in FY 1980. This section, howeverV includes the process' and proce-f 

Adares that^were in ef f ect ^f or ail series prbc^ed thr^gh FY 1979. 

The role of the Project Adviso^^^ptf^ttee (PAC) in both the proposal 

and production phase of tfte ESAA-TV series procured through FY 1979 
V 1* ' 



was 



s;?ecif led in the Regulations governing the Program. * The Regulations required 
/that a PAC be f onaed at .the beginning of the proposal development process and 
y be retained throughout the life of the. series.^ During the proposal phase, 
appUcants wdre required to submit written reviews of the proposal by the PAC 
members as part of the proposal subaisaion to the USOB. Although the PAC had 
no mandated authority over series content, the potential existed for them to ' 
have an influential role in the develc^c^nt of the" proposal and in the ntoni- 
toring of production. ESAA^ regulations e:q>ressly prohibit USOE Program 
Officials from participating in any activities which could influence program ' 
content, effectively eliminating any system of checks and balances on the 
series content; hence, the PAC was informally in -a position to take up this 
role. The PAC is structured so as to have representation from the constitu- 
ency to be served by the series, thereby becoming a pivotal body through which 
.content, format, and style could be influenced by a strong committee. 

♦ 

Once a contract. was awarded, the PAC was required to n^et with the 
promotion staff a minimum of four times a year to review progress re^xorts ' 
prior -to meetings and to send, at their discretion, written comments o^%ieir 
opinions regarding the series' progress and products to the USOE ProjeX^of f i- 
. cer. Ultimately, .however, the PAC was strictly an advisory body, and^a\no 
direct authority over decisions regarding program cdhtent. 

Until FY 1980, ESAA^ regulations were also very specific regarding ' 
the conposition of the Project Advisory Committee. Under the previous regu- 
lal^ions, each co^ttee was required to have equal representation from non- 
^•tsiinority persons as well as from all significant minority groups within the 
target audience. Hal£ the adult members of an advisory committee had tio be 
parents of children falling withim the targeted age group of the series. at 
80E» point during the duration of the project* 



The Project Advisory C9mmitt6e r'^uirenents in the Regulations in 
force from FY 1?^ to FY 1980 were incorporated from the overall ESAA Program 
requirements^ When the ESAA-TV €>rogram noved ffom the Bureau of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity /ESAA Special Proi^cts Branch to the Division of Educational 
Technology in the Bureau of Elementdry and Secondary Education, it was possi- 
ble to remove some of the ESAA P^gram requirements from the Regulations. 
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The regulation also required applicants to inclutie PAC members 
.representing civic organizations. Each proposal was required to contact five 
civic org^izations representing five different national (for national 
s'eries) or regional (for regional series) civic organizations and request 
that they appoint a representative to the Project Advisory Committee* This 
organisational representation was required^ to reflect the racial and ethnic 
con^sition of the intended au^ence, as well as the geographic region the 
series will serve. The Regulations reqxiired that the representatives from 
civic organizations be appointed to the committee before other members were 
^pointed, and that the remaining members should be selected to fulfill the 
other ethnic, parentaTX and student/adulj; balance of thq PAC. 

The requirements for membership on the PAC we¥e somewhat differeVit 
depending'Xipon whether or not the offeror was a Local Education Agency (LEA) 
If the offeror was an LEA, the PAC was required to have one non-minority' 
teacher and student, as-. well as a teacher and student fxom each minority which 



is represented in the target area. If the applicant was not an LEA, but 



served an area of secondary school students, the membership of the PAC must.-.^e^ 

i 

equal numbers of non-minority and dominant minority students. 

- . . 

Most offerors relied on "word of mouth" and recommendations frcm peo- 
pie they knew in the field in locating the appropriate members for the PAC. 
Several Project JD.i rectors contacted agencies which deal with desegregation 
issues as well as organisations which represent the interests of minority 
groups. In Some cases, the Project Directors felt that the Regulations gov- 
erning the composition of the PAC were res^y.ctive and ambiguous. For example, 
one regional series which, by definition, is targeted at a locally dominant 
minority population, invited 12 people with the targeted ethnic background to 
serve on the committee. They were all either personally .known to the Pro3ect 
Director Or highly recommended by experts Vithin the state as being people who 
were cognizant and appreciative of the problems of this particular ^minority 
population.^ The project staff was informed by their USOE Project Of forcer, 
however, that the^composition of the PAC was unacceptable because of its lack 
of representation of non-minority members and, as a result, some of the Com- , 
mittee had to be "uninvited" in*order to establish the required balance. 
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An exan^le of the ambiguity which existed in the ESAA-TV regulations 
governing PAC membership is the situation which arose in one project over the 
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requiremnts that non-ainority lumbers participate in a nvunber equal to that 
0£ the target minority. The required minority representation had been met 
appropriately; the problem occurred when the staff appointed an ESAA-desig- 
nated minority other than that of the target minority to fulfill the non- 
minority membership requirement. The Project Officer argued that even though 
the person was not a minority person from the target group, he ;^s in fact 
still a minority and should not be allowed t^ serve under the non-minority * 
category. A letter of con?,laint wa^sent to Washington, and the dispute was 
resolved m favor of the project. These two exaE?,les illustrate what some 
project people f eel^ar^e^ the far too ri$id procedures governing PAC membership. 

X^ The previous regulations also made it very difficult at/times to find 
people who fit all the racial and ethnic requireit^nts and who were knowledge- 
able enough about television production to make a valid contribution, both* 
technically and substantively, to the series. As one prodbcer put it, "The 
PAC is a political group which doesn't understand the technical needs of pro- 
duction." The ESAA-rv guidelines as they now stand "are stupid and force you 
to work with people who hav^^no ,unde^tanding of television. . You either talk 
'way over people's heads, op>you talk down to them, neither of which is good." 

Most ot^e PAC Ambers agreed to serve on the Committee because of 
their personal Wolvement with the targeted minority. They felt a strong 
commitment to the goals of the EsAa-tv Program, and wanted a hand in the 
development of the particular series to ensure that an accurate representation 
Of their minority was given. The concept of using the -media as a way to edu- 
cate young people while kt the same time entertaining- them waq an exciting 
idea to many of those who agreed to serve on the PAC 

The kinds Of tasks performed by the PAC during the proposal phase var- 
ied from simple coE5,liance to substantive contributions which many producers , 
thought were invaluable to the series. The previous regulations governing 
PACs specified that at a mininaim, PAC members must review thi proposal ai# 
submit written comments which will be ip-luded with the submission, in addi- ' 
tion to this function, the majority of PACs did participate in "brainstorming" 
sessions and helped the proposal staff focus on the ies^ they wished to ■ 
address through t^e series. Some ?AC8, but by no means the majority, actually 
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helped with the writing of the prppQsal, and^ne Executive Producer said, he 
"couldn't have written the prc^osal without the Advisory Coimnittee. 

^ For the TOSt part, the PAC arid the series staff reported no major dis- 

agreei^nts aiaong themselves while the proposal was being prepared- Differences 
of opinion on how a subject should be approached did occur but, on the whole/ 
once a decision was reached, everyone involved stood behind that decisioii. 

In one instance^ however, soiae PAC members felt the project staff was 
not wilUng to involve them sufficiently in the proposal process and resigned 

hereafter rather than continue to serve on the PAC for the prodiiction phase. 
In only one case was there strong disagreement over a substantive issue, A * 
Project Director felt the entire submission, which had been written by a PAC 
Ekember, had to be redone because it was directed solely to the target minority. 
Even thou^ the reduction of minority group isolation was an appropriate 
objective for the series, the Project Director felt the approach was incorrec^^ 

'it was his opinion that if you want to reduce the isolation of minorities, you 
^9t target the series not only at that minority, but also at the larger com-- 
nunity. ••Minorities already know themselves**; but a^oon-minority does not 
know the feelings and problems a minority must face as a member of the larger 

society. ^ ^ 

The recomisendationfl made by the PAC dH£ing the proposal phase of the 
series were, for the most part/ concerned with content issues. For a series 
whose target audience was con^^ed of more them one ethnic group ,^ the PAC 
wanted to be certain that all ^ groups were. porl:rayed accurately. For exam- 
ple, an Hispanic audience could be made up of Cubans, Puerto Ricans, and Mexi- 
cans, with each group" ^^aving variations in language and culture, all of which 
should be ^rc^rly representees. Other PAC recom^i^dations revolved around 
sensitive cultx^l issues which should or should^^t be addressed: how much 
visibility a Mr Lbs should receivp and what the* PAC could ^do to ensvfre this 
visibility, and whether or x«t instructional materials should^4?e dist^ributed 
along with the series. One group ,conplained that they were unab^ to make any 
recommendations due to the large amount o/'materials they had to^^^ll^est in a 
short period of time. ' * ' / 
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Because each ESAA-TV series is designed to addijess thef needs of par- 
^ticular minority groups, it i^ important that the project keep in touch with 

, the needs' of this tar^t audience. When producers wer6 asked how their staff 
acco^lished this task, the TOst coi^^n response was, "^Throu^ the Project 
Advisory Coimnittee. when asked to rate the effectiveness of the series in - * 

' laeeting the needs of the target audience, PAC members overwhelmingly felt that 
t^ series met the needs of the target audience' very well. One laember said 
his series was the "best program of its purpose on the air," knother said his. 
program was "viewable, believable and of a professional nature," 
$■ 

A 'goal of, t^e ESAA^TV Progiram is to Involve ftdnority group people in 
all coii5>onents of the proposal and production process for a series in an 
'effort to increase the numbers of minorities enployed in the media. Of par- 
ticular interest are the' occasions when minorities participated in the process" ^ 
at tiroes other than those mandated by law, Througji our interviews we have 
found that, in addition ^ the PAC numbers, other minorities did participate, 
but mostly as resource people for the , series or as reviewers for the proposal. 
In some cases minorities other than those on tRe PAC did become involvecf in 
writing and curriculum development* 

» 

On the whole, most respondents felt that the^&AC had a valuable and 
iii5>ortant contribution to make to the ESAA-^ Progrto, fiowever, the wish that ^ 
the PAC would- only involve itself iK^substantive areas and stay divorced from 
the production process was expres^^l^ and time again. As one person put 
it, "It is inpractical to have production by c^mmirttee." 



i 



^4.1.2 USOE INVOLVEMBNT IN PROPOSAL DEVELOPMEKT 



ed^ nunh 



In our discussion of the ESAA^V procuremer^" progess, we note 
ber of technical asgistanc^ activities tha^t were undertaken to facilitate^ 
response to the announcements by a wide array of bidders (Section 3,3,1). Our 
interviews with produ^ion personnel atteE^ted to elicit information about 
responses to these and other sources of assistance. Several respondents said 
they were familiar with OSOE prior to submitting a proposal, either as a 
result of' past proposal sulxaissions or work on other UsOE projects, ^ A small 
J. 
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number of people were personally acquainted with meiabers of the ESAA-TV Pro- 
graia staffs * 

\ 

*• Approximately half of th^ series producers said they had participated 
in a USOE-sponsored Technical Assistance session prior to suteitting their 
prc^osail. Of these respondents, the majority spoke favorably of the Technical 
A&sistance sessions • For soise of the producers', it helped to clarify, the 
USOE's priorities and, at the same time, helped to make them aware of poten- 
tial problem emd pitfalls which could arise during the proposal process • The 
guidance given by the ESAA-TV staff seemed to be very Euch appreciated, and 
they felt that on some occasions this tii^ly encouragement and support was the 
necessary boost which helped proposers throu^ some discouraging nK>ments. 

Beyond these scheduled proposal briefings, n^st respondents did not 
receive additional technical assistauice from USOB. however, son^ called the 
ESAA-TV staff for clarification of reflations and to request copies of win- 
ning proposals. ,^ • 

^ In addition to pre-proposal briefings^ USOE also makes a debriefing 

available to anyone whose proposal did not win. those responding, iK>re 
them half felt the debri^Ang was useful to them in writing future proposals. 
Although some felt the panel's, comi^nts were unreasonable, others felt that 
they wei^ able to apply the criticism constructively to subsequent proposals- 



4.2 • SERIES DSSIC^ 

In this section, we discuss the design of ESAA-TV series in terms of: 
o the tar^t audience, 

0 target audience needs and their determination. 



'1 

o progreimming objectives to meet these needs, an4 



o program design and format. 
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Each of these is suznmarized in Table 4-1 for each of the series • Our 
discussion will touch on highlights and generalizations from this table' as 
well as of fe?: so^ interpretations based ^n our overall evaluation of the 
BSAA-TV Program. 

/ ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

4.2*1 TARGET AUDIENCBS 



The ESAA-TV Program has produced two or iskDre series for each of the * 
following minorityHarget groups? Black, Hispanic, "Native American, Asian 
Aiserican, and Franco-Aiserican. Most of the series specified particular minor- 
ity groups as the primary target audience, mmj specified all non-minorities 
or "Anglos" as the secondary target audience. In addition, several of the 
national series were funded under a multicultural category, while several of 
the national cognitive and affective series were also targeted at multicul- 
tural audiences. 

The expansiveness of producers' aims with respect to t£trget audience 
varies greatly from series to series. The "regional" series FOREST SPIRITS, 
for exa^le, cites Menominee County Native Americans \s i?s only target audi- 
ence, while PEARLS, a regional series concerned primarily with Asian An^rican 
history and cultures, az^itiously specifies "all American children as its 
primary target audience. Such ai^, j&£ course, have unknown outcomes at the 
time the proposal is written* In these cases, -for exa^le, PEARLS did reach 
a national audience thro^gh broadcast over PBS. PORES^ SPIRITS, in contrast, 
while having mainly local interest ^n tjie Oni^d States, was broadcast in 
Germany, where there is great interest in American Indians. 

The series targeted to Hispanic audiences reflect two different 
approaches* to the issue of serving minority audience needs. On the one hand 
are series that^take the ^^^n elements of Spanish langua^ and bilingualism 
Is the core issues and attest to serve the needs of all Hispanic viewers 
within the target age groups. , Such series are REVISTA, SONRISAS, and VILLA 
ALEGRA. On the ot^er hand, there are serifs that hi^light^he distinctive 
gualities of specific Hispanic-American cultures, such as QUE PASA, USA? 
(Cuban), ^ ESQUINA and CARRASCOLENDAS (Mexican), and MUH^O^REAL (Puerto Rican) 
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Table 4-1 

SUMMAJ^ OF ESAA-TV SERIES' CHARACTERISTICS 



L£9SL ^ 



PVXaAM 0«JBCTXV&S »(Mtt 



• jai •All 



l*M4ft tb* oooflict «ad 
ten* loo* r*Iat«d to d*- 

to focaaiat* *hS crtisj- 

f<sc QtMr t«««uwj|art to 
tM^OOd CO 



• To 6«ip t«*A*9*r« r»- 
About ptopU frOM dU" 

• To ccMt« »l«w«r idtfsti- 
fic«tton wltb f*«lla9i 
■Bd «E$«rlMOM'o£ t*!*- 
»U«d rol* aodcU. ^ ' 

• To dMOQatr«t« th«t ooer 

VftloM tod b«lt«fi cross 
racl4l And «tlublc lims. 



ioc«tioAC r«pr««*fici^ 7«rloa« 
OMitural «ad r*ci«l grovp* is &r«M 
v(t«r* tlTatficAot sciiool dM«9r«9«- 
tlOA t«l(*Ci pUc*.' B&o4« 
r*«llitlc*ll/ d«$>ict V*y {^ofeUaa « 

pH»t»et*, t«*c'-«'r^; offtrini 



• <Sblm49 •All • V-l^ • S«*d to oUrlfy gro^p 

Aaerleaa j o«b«r lasatlfy sod Ls^tots ••if- 

C&lld7«af j BOB' t — g i- C hin— In AiHrlC* 

p«r^i»t«f C%lA*a« tr»«t«d «• ^^rp«t«tal 

and 4MrlO*n itrur^cr** and aisr*f«*- 

public &••« it^rsctypsd u 

■Od«l KiqoctV/. 
^♦^.^fo.t^^«ftd pp sw uft ity 

i foe t»rld« la 
gm4 lUtct Iwnoc cod* 
Ijfi oooflctt PMt 
I f Ti—jiity prt«»ar«* 
^ tat MilmiiAtlon. SaiA 
croM pfwti«r«« o{t«s 
(••^It la d*isilAl of 

pcoylaQ fuUt. 

• "CS^lMtOVM* COAtlM to 
coetrlbut« to »oel&I cod 
p«7«toologlc*i •ll«a»tloe 
•nd f««r of br^Altlni? out 
of l»oIsti«$. 




• Attack ctcrvOtTpM *£h1 
tr*«ta*M Of ChlM*« «• 
foc^l^MXi «Ad aod*i 

• nipocicy. 

• R«*ov* t»»#d foe d#f*ft«i*» 

•thnocvfttr iH *Ad ftQrtttt* 
•cwU«iir*i prld« without 
pUty*. , 

• RsoQnclU crc««-CMlttjr*l 
9oaflict« «nd r«lM *v«r*' 
MM* of «h< standArds of 
{)*b*rioe of Cbln*«4 «nd 
AmfIcas <»ltur««. 

• nmlp to coabat jpbyaieal 
and soclAl ••9r»9«tiCfi 



i» &acbi tbow pr«sMt« aitoatioc^ •e>»fH 
is lUGi-^rattaa. iiifti-*xsji«i»fit*f i»« 
oc •TLlaatiofi-^at boM. a<Aooi. oc 
jjQ— iJftity. FkMioaUr profelAM 
ar« t&ovn vl^i^ fro* coetszt of 
bismm, cUMroo* oc p«*t 9rc<^ 
' act^^lt/. wlt^ »«ryieig p«r«p«ctm« 

Q9% Of *ll«lni9 WltMM^r* 

^ •oet«9«/iurr«tlv* to pr«»«tit^ 
■ t^rical Mt*riai. -Boat a^t^ac^ 
t«r*< botJGf cartoon *p& r^al Lif«» 
r«a^4ur thro^>^>out Mri«» 



f 





■4 = 

• Spanish- 


• Qilidr^fi 






cn «ltb*r 




and bl« 


•td« of 


III 


Itn^Mtl I 








fr« 




1 with 


pclMfy 


hmU 


pclMry 


^roup* 


hi»r 


•M^i* 




pco- 




















• ^lUh- 






t^atilnf* 














1 



• S##d for iwrcas^d aklll 
ii^, both Spanlftb and 
Eajlish. 

« »cfcn<wl»39a» i n fc of 

calt<drAl dlfftr»t»e«« «*J 
■■^otrlbuti^cw. 

• frtd« and ti^ovtd ••if-' 



• Caltlvat^ pri** io 
Spsnlsh LsAfu«9^ and 
«lt^r« 

• E«t«fcilah pocltl** Mlf- 
Us9e MK»9 IBUpaAlC 
^ildran. 

• OvYslo^ Sp«Al^-«p««Klf)9 
•lEllU* SpAsiah r»adln9 
■k^lU» ^llal»-*p«&kin9 
»llla. 

• JVs8l«t^<^lldr*n fro* 
v«rlw« ulaocUy qtwcpm 
to tw C Q t •&€• •»*«• 

of dlv*r»« euitor^a *M 
c< tJb*U owe cultural 

^ coetribotlotsi/ to tui* ' 

^ csoofttry. 

• M«lit cblldr^fi froB 
doalAaAt cyltMr* to 
{•alit* t2Mt th«lr« u 

th« ooly 'ri^t* 
Qoltur* 

• DrrclQsf ••lf-«it««« ' 
and awara^M of 
cultural '^ontilbetlitf!* 



• Tb« tovR 0| CatrA*COi*nd««/ with 
It* town al^^r«, step* *M Mtt" 
1A4 pUe««> i* th* »#rl»8 MttiB9. 
p*rforwra ar« both adMlts ^ 
^lldrafi. th« fofsat oofissitx* of 
9l9«t*tt*« wltb wdMUr bc^d9*a** 
«hort» dfoatio aklta< tcn^*, ate 
wltA « ?ariaty of th*a*a related to 
pfO^raA oto}*ctlv«f 

• In C«t(«a<^i*ftd«a !! tl^ vi^s^tt* 
focaat Is r*pUo«d wlthM il&r* 
fUxlblc ftotylKM appro^. T&«r* 
«r« adalt Md <^ild p*rfocjiara with 
0O90iB9 rolaa &»L'W>9ln4 prlMrily to 
adijit aoto**. 9o»ft»« «• do«* ift 
fc#Lh SptRltt tttS Bf>9lU&. ORly 
lis ep«ftUh o* Ea^Ush 

• If* C^rra»colaf^« }" « •^••f^t-d 
«agaitn« tormMK «m4 adopted, th* 
tovA of Carra«roUr^* r^Min* th«, 
SMH but wlMi »or^ fo^« o«% cfelldr»n 
«tK> lar^ar p«rtf *nd 9i*«t«r 
p«»tielpattOB tfe* da^itlcft t^ 

<:Midf*n'i'rol*« l« 
r«a«o«. fo* format 
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LBVSL 7**3T <Mn)lB!K2 SEEDS ^dlOJQ 



4. Kmzai , • H«r»el7mi « Ail 

itKPac 



CO 
CO 



10 h«lf- 
hour 



in s«v 



ibtjt pro- j 
fcaas I 



8«co«4«ry ^ 



P0«1UV« S«if^4ftf«^t 

*M cultural prid* c*> 
9«c4in9 ^ttlvt AMciC4fi 

in «r«t of Kstiv* AmcI* 
e«n hittory <»ltac« 



«ad *cc*pt4ac» of Sif* 
p»ftlc «lt4at#l cofitci* 

' • D*v«lcp 1ft «il cisildttft 
4A inectu«4 Uailt/ to 

OOP* «ff*Ctl9«l7 wius t 

plactlitt^ i<ocl«t/ 

' • To lncc*4«« ttydcBt 
•4lf'»«St»^, pcl4« Ifi 

♦«7« of S*«i?» AMci- 
CAjr||pjiltuc«. 

po^llc U th« bittoc/ 
«Ad cultyc* of 8«ti<!^ 



<&«>S!i, A» tfe« vl^ri«tt« ao4«l !• 
owi»i4«t*d mi* «p^c<ipcitt« to 
^« tkui fM «zp«ci«ftc« or ctstid 
*cto<t 



• Cooi»tftttry-ityit with p«c«oft«i 
Mpcctt of Xrxiltn cvjitar* toid 
by ln&\*m, off*<;tii*i« n«cc«- 
tiofi Il«it»d to r»<!it«tion of 
fKtt ?cl&«l «Ld«rf a«»octb« 
r»«oii#ctiowi froa th»lr own 
ehlL«5ixdt Oft •y&}*otf Ilk* •d^ 
SfttlOA, c*C{*«litiOn, C«li9iO<jt 

traifvif»9, ^^fiict. Xfit«cm«« v 
ct»t4*4 on 10««ti<^ tn tgtiound-^ 
ingg «ppcc^cut« to pcOQcui't 
•at>j#ct. PcogtiLM ineiod* tniM 

And aodkcn lift . 



• riAnco-^iiCAa ttg^nt 
«i(p«ii«nc** l*cH of c^i- 

tijttl o^ssion 
* • Cgltaral itoUtiois h«t 

l«d to 4«f*ft«lTtt>«c« 4Adl 

rti^BUHftt and 4A «tt«ipt 
to *ri«ft^iM««t* 
pc« ••lf«U*9«. 

• U£k-of CMltuicl univf 
•tiMln^ b«tvt«n PiAnco- 
M*tlC4A lUtd^nt 4M 

• L*cfc Of tv«lU&l« lfi> 
•tiuctlOMl at«ilftl 
d*«lln9 witfi FitAco* 
Aa«ric«n «z$i«rl«fiic« in 



• To (^cot^ ••If-lBAf* by 

d^iwlc^iftg'ln rc»T%o- 
AB«tic»n^ild ft kfwwl- 

Revelation of 
Oultuc* AM btclt*9« tey 
pcovldlng t^tcovftffyl coU 
■o4«l*. 

dc«n «it& b«tf«c «M«c- 
•t*ndlfspg and c«tp*ct fot 
P(4n[00~AMC i£4/i Cl«8ft- 
s*t«t 

• to provid* ftkUlft 1& 



*fld ir.t«t»ct t<^^ of rcanco-MMri- 
e*ft c&ftraetart of d(ff«c«nt «9«a 
in four Omio ftattift^* 
ft tftfttftarwt, t«ft¥«l •9«ir^. c<;c« 
fasU^r'* Hltch*.n ai>d attic. 
T%rou9& ata of flla. o^raotart 
aca in a variaty othar 

aattif>9a as wall. ja«o\nclt>daa 
^ dcaaatiiatlona aain^ p^^f^ta, ani* 
Bat ion, ft^ actor ti of^-locatlon 
If^tacvltva with PcaAoo^AaatlOAna" 
at wofk and pUy, and fiUiad 
^•■onatcaticna of Pcareo-Aaacican 
acta, ccafta, ^aic, dsncirvg 



-t- 



-4- 



• Maais adicatioft la aaan m 
a frill It) po«t i^Mol <:^c- 
curclcvlft Tfeaia la 
llttla fttantlon glvan to 
tha art* of slaoflty cul- 
t4raa> amn tboo^ thaaa 
ara an aa^lUot vablota 
fof taa^ln? about a oji- 
t^a HMbata of itinofitr 
9<oup« ac«' d«prlv«d of 
^^jportaAlty feff j^acnift^ 
aijogt th«ii cMltycM a?*d of 
•n!i«nclng tlfoli a«lf-«tta«ii, 

• »Ue4i arwjl visit* taana^aca 
ara <3«f»ci9*d of an 



• to taiftfor^ fot Black 
cdolaaoanta tha valld- 
; Ity of tbalr cultural 
j baclt*»a and to fc^tac 
ifi nc(i-»laci( atudanta 
an i^ndacatandiApg of 
I ilacK otiltuca and Ita 
talatlo«*(fc^|T^ ocMi- 
tclbutidr. to ikr c«U<K> 
t lw» Aa^tioai5,«ylty ta. 
a To |^«(^« battac ondac- 
atandlnf aacn; aaooMary 
•^^1 atoaaftta of tha 
cola of tba acta and tl'*a 
way th*7 fgn^tloe aa a 



• Eaoii pco^caa la da^tad to a p«c- 
tlct^lac atyla of ftlack waio It 
<Jaa^ witiJ ita biatorioai davaloj?- 
•ant. nuaical atc^tuca, tha indi- 
di7ldyaU aaaoeiatad with tjb« 
atyU'a dawlc^nt aiid ociflna, 
lU Maaa^»>iitacally usro^^ft 
iycica aM/or avotlonaily tiicou^ 
Ita aaa-^ta lii;>act on tfia ooiiac- 
tlva AAarlean Oilt<jca and (I^act 
of n«>-»iac«i 9co«p« on tfta atyia 

a In-atodio parfocMnca and laaon- 
atcatlon tfttactpacaad wit^ 
Ofitgi'val locatioi^ fiining of 
parfocsanca and <3ocaaantacy 
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T«bl« 4-1 (coat *a> 



37 MS est CSACel 



4c«iinAftt rol* 81*ck aosic 
h«s ^LBy«3 in tb« ^ervlgp- 
iitnt of AMrlCAA M»ic. 

of Mwic llttl# ac* 

F t*** to Mt«ciALi on A(ri' 

t«l*?lsloo «r* ttU^ fr*- 
qQ«otly froB • it«r*otyp«d 



miMic tItilU CO 
*%«^nd«iy scbool itu- 

tocickl ^fottdb to 
%&« ttyl*« of BUCK 

• To Mk* ftCCVSCibI* to 
^Qta t*«cb*rt tkm' 

BUcis history asd 
■i*loolo9y in « eor»«c 

toe UtllluClOfi- 



^ t4r« ••qucnCM tfid Art vor|( to 
oow»«y bi«tocic«l Mttin^s. 



11^ J 



S2 h4lf- 
bear pro-j 



00 

00 



*io»*- < 



s 



btloM 
lov- 
IncoM 
1*9*1 



•klill*, btilc to«i«l 
•KlllJ, bul? aconoalc 

'^rMrlr>q tiilll«> 

skllU' r«'Jilt« In dU- 
flcultlM in ttbs^l, 
Mntr* «ttployMnt prob- 
p«{»Rti»ocd lender 

•tftnc*** Mr loot tMlt^ 

pCQblMlS. 



• ?o lncr«4i« tk4 lr7*i o( 
«w«xen»»s» OQoc«r& «nd 
r««pon«ibllity tof lit*- 
lc*>9 skills. 

• To lncr«*«« »oly«« c^f 
^»«4bl« intorP4tlcn l« 
ire«loQ9 skills tf> 
vith v^bMis on th« 
ptrsonsl shd social 
r»»dbrc«i to wfel'dBi * 
slnof Ity t**n*9«r* <r« 

li)(4ly to liSV» kCCMS. 



oETTmo ; ^ 


s 6UcV 


• BiscK 






fti>4«ntk 




"in th« 


tfcrOfj^b-, 


X t It 




CMt th« 




• Oth«r 


Q.S. 


« h«if- 


<t>>^nts 




hour pt'^M 


ift ttv* j 






Soutli ! 


throo^- 






* * oyt th* 









• • tt^ ?i*v of AMtlc* Pt*~ 

! •♦fttsd to Bf*ck <*lL4r«ts 
I *^is s^^boai i» no? p*rt of 
tfa«if »T»ry4*y r*sllty» 

to skcfFtleisa 
about 8<4ools and vh*t 
4 th«y l*afi!i in th«a. 

! • Charaetsrs pOrtray*a ofi * 
* t*l«9ialw «« oft«n ^ar*- 

* ly racist staraot/pnt of 

* 8LacM< ,Tt^ra ara 'tav 

poaitl?* rol« ao4*U on 
, talavlalon fos 'slaC*^ atsi- 
, dants. 

• Slack p*^la ot ac c oo 
pllslaMrt^^VMin iAvialbia 
In AMriCiA aoelaty. 
Slacic youtb tend to know 
of Black ant«rtatr»»n£ trA 
vport* (iTJr«a» but ha?* 
littla KAOtfl*d!}« of Black 
Awrican ittarary or telan* 
, tific co*)trifc*gittopt« 



• It^craaaas in «vtr«n*ss 

4Bf Black toVk\Jbt% and 
Its rootj* oowMrAurat* 
with awAcaf^s of *^ 
£ol)tlora of otbar cuX- 
tviras. 

a Craata an i>5>r<»a4 cii- 
Mta fof racraatloiLal 
raadln9«» laidfb? to a 

^ ^raatar appreciation for 
lltaratura. / 

• \tGf»A% awar^asa that 
faciyty with wor<J» *M 

"^aatlva wrltia^rara 
of tan owarlook*J alawnts 
«f t^^Black cultural 
barlaSi 

a Provi^ an aw«c*naas of 
tha la^ACt of foliclora 

• Hot iTata ati«Saftta tc ax* 
plora, collect a»S 
tea foik satariaia 



k Eacb pfogt an aMr^ssaa sitvgla 
topic U** as cfelia cara), pra- 
aanta^ In varitty of "uftit for- 
^ts' wltJbin aae^ pfQ9ras 
<jnit foraata inclu^ <Sr«utlc 
anactaaftta* intacvi*v.d«iio<Mtra- 
tlonit by studan^ and^^dwat 
parts* roU pUyii>9. i<ua( rap 
»aaaiV)«; tiVmA locatiofi aa^- 
aants. C<9ntlrtylty provliS*^ by a 
Qora student c««t» r*pr«*4Qtatl7« 
of r*elal/*^^ic Binorltia*. 



I a 7b« Mria» t* ultxtox. a oontanpocary 
I Biaci^ family* tb« JtekaOfca, wboaa 

llfaatyiaa ai^actl^lttas incorpor- 
: ftta AAfty aitpacta of Bl*ck folklora 
' f^jdht of tha actlco oanitara around 
tr<a 4ixp*rianc«a of tha two ^tid- 
rafl'-LavoeA*, a vary aoctai li- 
/r.-oi<3i» and har bcotbar Kw4Ji*» 
^ a bf i??it iA^utaltl?* »-yr--oi<J. 
Tbalr aoafTy An4 laaqination laad 

to aitplora various alaiMnta of 
*BlacH folklora in titalr^own faaliy 
A prtaary sourca of fOiklora for 
1 ti-^ c^lldrsn U tftalr 9raat<3rar>d- 
i aothar* Howaa violat. Wo oc»a« 
! to Uva with tJba famiy. otbar 
aourcaa ar* thau fathar< Mlka 
I Jackaors, wbo wofka foi a tal«- 
vlal^ atatiOA; thalr aotrtau 
Br#nda» who r«M an Afr^AjMri- 
can bookatora an4 aaft shop- 
tP)«if ^rarwteotbar . 01a(>ys-War i«. 

taaebaa and ^tn^a in tha 
church cbolrj an^ ^randfathar, 
J & / a ratjrad railroad fMf< */vJ 
bla«a ain^ar. All tb>ft 9aD«ra- . 
'^tiona of JaclUfcO^a to«}a»2s*r craat4 
"axtarvjlad Black fa«ti,' rlcb 




rt cm caxal 



-I- 



f oik Ice* U pr«Mnt*d tbrOM^b £olk- 

to»«, Cr4fU. food, fAAlly hUtor- 
IM, and otr*«OQl««, 



0? WE 
on*- 



4r»n in 



• 7b«r« u • n*#d to •nooui- 
•9* «M r«iBfocc« ifi «li 
ci2iL2(«a £ pocltlv* r99«r4 
tot tb4ftMlyM tfc«t arOM 
out of fta OMStriCAAdlng 
and pr4d« In xh^lg ovn 

cultartl lt)trlt«9« 
lod •t»i recent. 

• tfe«r« 14 a n*«d to poetray 
for ^lidr«s t&« pc«ltiT« 

dl9«rsity of caltutal 
piur«llss brl{>9« to tis« 
AfMrlcta socltt^. 

• tt«r» l« « n*wa to d*^irr* 
■tr«t» Md %nXiUC49« 
lQt«rcultttr«l --| — ml . i 
tl06«, cccp*{«tlo(s «ad 
frl*M«Mp«. 



CD 
CO 
O 



*2 h«lf- 



, tlonal 

MtlM 



* All 

ot^«r 

(411 Inf b*. 
l«w nation' 



• OmvMtlOfiAi AlcMfttAry 
•4tb«utle« cyrrleuliM ig 
ei*4lt*d to •^loational 
n—AM of MXty itlhoeity 

«Kl«c*Und tb« Intrlialc 
▼•iM of Mtl»««*tle*l 
•kill* la th« Qoottxt of 
U^lr lltTM. 
► Il«*d to provl4* Atfonj 
Mth«««tlo«l b*»« ^ ttU^ 



» Offir mln^it)' gro^ 
ablldc«R iiod«l« of pMl- 
ti»« l&t«r*ctto« wlus 
j cblldrto of dlff«r«st 

qtovfm ttm « po«ttloe 
I of ttrong tttelc prl^ 

And t^tlflcatloe 
! • Offtr BlAorlt/ 9ro^ 
I cfclliSrvs «uapu« of 
I "auoMMfal lettccctlou 
I vitii Klnorlt/ 9coup 
< ct>ildr«s wt» « 
i «troQ9 9cou;> ld*t»ity. 

• ft*«p«i 411 ^il4r«a'* 
4g>pr*ci4tloe 4nd ^ 

I not lM9liMd, cultti<«l 

dlff«t*n09« 4Ad tlBl- 
IsrltlM. 
, • Show bov Bttltlcultucal- : 
I i» p«ra»«Wi 4ftd CIS 
•ftrlcb out total lif« 

• Sncoi»*$» ti» All oiii- 
draft « po«ltlv*^ ra^Acd 
fof otti^r <;i)ii4ri^ Md 

^ 4d^lt« b«looglA9 to 

•tlasic ^cot^ dlffacant ; 
fro« t^ir cwn. ; 
a txtand* tba q^r* of j 
*l4«4i ooMttRioatiom 
OS cfelldrai^&y providing ■ 
VlabU 4ltarnatlv« to 
•n|l-*»Ul taUvliloi 
P^aaa. ^ f 

a Pro^t 4lt«rn«t'i*« | 
oopln^ tklli* for di- , 
«r»a lnt«rp*«*oa4l« ' 
lettccacUl •noovntars. i 
a tro^l-it KxUls of profc- 
l*»-4ol»lD» that oafl b* 
naoaarltatad by iAttr- 
raclal and letar-atfcalo * 
•oolalltation and In- 
tacaotloft. 



• A »*qwnoa of 13 coa-bour dz«a«tLc 
^«claU, a4C& rtvaallog tJba axs*- 
'itn^* istci9^ and diitlnctiva 
faatyraa of c*elally dlffacatit cfeU- 
dcac 9rowlAQ in AAarica today. 

a Each draaa ravaala ooctrattlog 
•oelal oc cultural •ftvicocuaanta. 
Ona la th« ciiild'4 famllUr tam 
and ooMonlty i«tca ti^ Influ- 
*'*c* of ooa'a own group oulturt 
«*ar9a4 ttroe^t. Othara ara r^, 
Urgtr, and dUfarant cultural and 
•oclal •nvlrofta,^ g. , « nawly in- 
tagratad acbool, ot&ac ml<»ht»t- 
'woda, ti» cltyat-lar^a. 



a tag^roT* aalf<««t*«ii by 
bcaaklhg falWra oyoJta 
Ln MUiaAatlc4. 

• Facllltata aoclil bana- 
flta t&rou^ oaa of 
■ultl*atlMilo iMtaractlon 

► Taa^ Mthaeatlcal oonr 
^Q*pta, i4a44 4Ik! ua^al 
practical akllU- 

» X>^o** attlto^aa ra- 
9ardlh9 ctilld'a aiblllty 



a Hagaklna fof»4t, Includlag <*lld- 
rafs, aftlMtlon. d<4«a, doc^ntary. 
C^lldtae uaad InVklta wbara polnta 
4ra uda on athnlo laauaa or »4«ia- 
Mttcal aotlvatioAj play^gaM* in- 
▼olwin? utba*4tl<^a, prcvlda atrong 
poalt4»a tola Bodalt. AnmatlOB 

* daad to haMla ftora ooa^i** ooc- 
04pta in Mt&, au<«> a« frying. 

, Dfa^ uaad wltfe Wfttlnuing aattlAga 
and <fearaotark, Sitpanie and liack. 
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■tftttry i«v«l fto chic 
•Inoricy c2ill4r*n vlll 

In t«c)mic«l fl«14s. 

• S9«d lattructlon fr*« fi^cs 

cfeQl09lc«l thrMts. in 
tlv* 

• Poor kftd •tlmic4lly ito- 
Ut*d cSiliartB at* b«lA9 

pArformane^ R«r«« of 

«ff«ct* o ccap at ioft*l/^f o- 

• CluvroM «n7lrc«efit Is 

oft#ri w&rs«o»d by tai^vi* 
*9* b*rrl*r. 



to ^icc^^^J at Mtb. 

• DMCinatrac* a»«fuli>e«« 
of Mtb *M IK r«iac«t 
to •chool p«cfor»anc« 
and latar ccc^dooa 

• B9lp #tliwticy 9l«v«rft 
Mlntaln pc«lclT« s«Xf- 

rolf aodals. 

• DwDftvccacf poaltlra 



OraiMCie ftv^aant* ft&c>v3t<o<v aatib 
can »olv« r«al-lif« profel^aa 

and »3dc«s« cc0c«rfti of Mlf-^tc**** 
iGtarparaonal ralaciona. Docuatn* 
tary aalG v«&icl« foe infor»tt)9 
vl*v«ra of C4r*«r poasibiliti** 
» Tb« aarl** rapt^asiias way# aath*^ 
caiv h«lp solve r«al-lif« proi>l«w 
Vi^i^cc** ara builc around four 

fCJIlllM. 



' LA fiO^iS t 

# • 
20 ftf- 



• 12 tA 



• Franco- | • otbar • ?r*-»c*!iOOi . • 8*gattv« »«lf-*«te«« 

Aaarlean ! cfeildran , •^ra^a a to •llxlnaca 'c^l- 

cf^lMrcfi I in 0 S 112 t^jral ahoc^ r«Ucw3 Co 

In tha i lainguaf* bt'rrlar of aoac 

Stat a of eritry«l«¥«l francO-Asarl- 

Kain« { cin sc^^l cblldran 

i • Radfictlcft of alftorlt^ 

I _ isolatlcn vlcbltT 

' COflPun^/ and fra» otfear 
r(ano9>AiMrlcana within 

i tJif atats. 



• XiKr«*«a <^iia't Kncwi- 
*49t of caltura. ban- 
tam and coocribociot^ 
to Aaarlcan Ufa. 

• Iiprovft p*t caption of 
salf aM alnorlcy <jrovp 

a Eaa* C^Jltyre shock of 
antrylaval ciiildr^n. 



a Oa« of tiOBoroua 4r«A«t,4c «na<ct- 
•afltt. •iltuiacior) (witft puppaca), 
iivir>9 rr aneo-Aaar leans «« 
vaniciafi for sain tbaiM of *act> 
pro^raa. Tbaa** cantar eft folk 
songs, folk talas, lan9a»9« 9«a*9, 
cultural n«rita^. viait* vith 
rr anco^Asa r icans 



► >l#iic«fi • All othar a Cr»4a8 6-li 
fMrlcan ' c^li>3ran 

<All.-3r#f5 ' In O.S. 



half- 
hour 
pro- 



h5 



SSAL 
I, XZ, 

XV 



a pytafto 
Rlcan 
Chi Mr an, 

Xy cGrt- 
c«ntrat*4 



• Conflict ««d tanslofe ba- 
tv*«n Kaxlcan-Aasr lean 
an) Anglo atudanta. 

a Sa«d fot Incraasad partl- 
ctpatioo of Kaxican- 
toarlcan atodaftta in * 
classrooa and othar 
•c^fOOl-ralatCHj social 
sattlnga. 

a Sa«4 foe Iflcraassd 
^social intacactlon batw«*n 
Haalcan^AMrlcan aM Slack 
tt^^nca, 

a tmsftcm^ co^nltl?* and af- 
factad »kHli for achooX- 
ralatad ac^dMic and 
social a<jccai«. 



1h>arto 
Rican • 
cMldran 



a Lln^^iistlc iaolatlcrt ra- 
taltin^ tn lack of skills 
na«4»d for *<^at lonal 
S'jtccass 

a 'Cult'jral aai&ivalanca' 
aai:9>^ ikalnland. urban- 



• t>*v*iop<H()t of social 
ana acsdaalc iXllla to 
4*«1 with »jor Intar- 
racial difflcultiaa in 
dasagr«9«ta4 Aattln^t 

a ead\»c* itlnorlt/ isola- 
tion in daaa^ra^tad 
schooU &y addraaili^ 
isolation, allana^lon 
and huSAft ralati<^ 
Skills 

• Zaprova salf-afsta«a of 
Kazlcan-AMrlcan /ooth. 



k Prpvld* both tat^at and 
9«nacaL a>}dianca an 
awat«>n*99 of tha Black, 
Spanish, and Pvfarto 
Rlcan csiitara, con- 
tributing th poaiti-« 



a A 8ita#tion Qoaiady typa of pr«s«|fr 
t«ti<Ki, ip? which th* Aanifast cc«- < 
earn* ar« social rathat than axpli- 
citly ac*<Saatc Tha *cti<Jn cant*r» 
on th« cac^at a^itnca paar <3ro^fp 
and takas pLaca at a local hangout 
in ^a' livlngr^ioa or in ^* class- 
roo* Each prograa lntro^4ca«« 
<$*v«lcpa. and rasolvas * basic 
thew r»lat«4 to nsads and cfy- 
jactivia Tfia c*ntral cait ar« 
H«xlcan'A*«iicani 4tud«nt*. sup-' 
pritf4 tff a aulti-athnic soppott- 
ir>^ caft 



a Episodic drastic wi'jfnattaa portra/- 
in^ PoartO fiicin student* and 
parents in mainland anviro'ia^nt 
Sat i(» salti-athnic cowauAit/ with 
h<ii** Aiv} *cr<oof prciainafit s^tira 
c«nt«>i* around a sir>9Xa n^^laar 
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SSOQiCAStT 


(ooo- 


in 

SortJb- 











W ACS « ^tACB 



It I? 



torn ^I14r»n o£ p«r«ntt 
bom tn Tdrtl P««rto I^ico. 
► Ltct of tttttudln*! &na 

f«r»ot8 AM schools «nd 
«*i»«r«nt confltct b»- 
tv**Q •<ibCQl And b<m. 
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1 ^ i 






• All 




Aatrt- 








hour 


t#«n- 




pr^ 




f 


i 


i 



'tSTltlbU •inoclty* in 
t«rM of AchuwMit And 

COBtrltMtton to AMrlcan 
cultgr*. 

• St»r»«tiqp#d *po«ltl7*" 

^ A»Un Aa*rlcAn« 
*» *mod*l altvuity* pr*- 
y*nt« r«»9nltl4h of tfe»lr 
problMM ' A, 

• S*^ for biAtorlcAi roU 
hcOmlt to {^cip d«7tic^ 
cyltufA^ p«rK(uil 
l^^nttty 



cuKiiral un4«rttAAdtn9 
9«n«rAl AOdlADo* vltJi An 

AVAIftDMA Of dlfflCUl- 

tlAS In t6« proc*A8 of 
AcslalUttOn, 9lT«n 
4if ftftnt* cultdr* And 
lAn94A9«. 



fA«Uy Witt ciilldr»fl'froi'tAr9«t * 
*r«* 9rOup« AA vaU AS othAf cbiAr- 
actcTM typtoAlIy fw»od tfl urUn 
SAttlng Story Ums prAstnt situ- 
•ttoc* and Activities r«lAt*d to 
rwAds. 



■ XnCfAAS* pOSlti¥« AWAf*- 

Atss of AAlAn AatrtCAQ 

blAtory la oootAxt of 
0<S. history. 

» ZnClASA* AWAr«MSA of 

»*)or dl£f«r«nc*8 *Tsd 
»i»lUrltl»« »mo*vj AsiAft 
A»ArleAft* AOd otfc^r 

» frovld* ■cd«I for gs* of 
*duCAtlonAl »At«rlsl8 

thU topic. 



• frovldA p«rso(Ulix»d vi*i» of Aaer- 
ic«n history through Itttsrs. 
dlATlas, And rACOlltCtton by liv- 
ing AslAn mmn *«3 vo»«o of •y«'ntA 
*^«/ v^tnAAs^d Of storiAs tr^sir 
psrcnts told. Aft on-jofng c«st 
of sixth q'tfO^ cfetldrsn and thslr 
t^AciiAr prowldA itruct^rs Aftd oon-'' 
tlnylty ason^ progrAJtt. Adult 
<tor/ tAlIsrs »t* faaily Mttwrs 
of scftool childrsn. Also in- 
cI«1as st^i pbotx^grspftA, dt'swir^*, 
pAlntlf>9S, «»S styllzAd rA«ft»ct- 

, ••fits of bistorlcAl «v«nts. 



Of TSB 

7 feAlf- 

fwur 

pro^rwM 



» HatlvA 

cbil- 
drsn In 
MASS.. 

Conn., 
K.X. 



I ROO- 
NAtiv* 
AMrlcan 

CihildtAft 
In Kms.. 
Conn. . 



A A9*s 7-12 



• AsiAft Aterl^sns rsuin *n 

"Invlsibl*' aiftority. 
Dl«p4r*9ln9 stttr^yp^m 
r*sylt In 5>trp«tuAtioo of 
rsciAl isolation 

• AS "ao59l Blftorlty,' 
pro&l*w l^r»d 

» for blAtorlCAl rols 

■odAls u> b«Xp 6*v*hop 
cyltarai* and pAr»<jnAl 
identity 

► Whits AasrlCAns n%*4 to 
b* Ad^tCAtAd fA^Ardin^ 
*yU> tfcat Ail AslAn Aa^r- 
i<rars*Ar* fofsl^n torn 
•Fid 11^ in ChifMtOtfn. 



► IncrsaSA fsctual knowl- 
•d^A of Asian AaertCAn 
history 

> XncrsAse vl*ir«r «vAr»- 
ntss of t/M roI« of 
racls* And Anti»Aslan 
^ricAft history. 



> Each pro9rAJi focuats on Cfi» Asian 
AMrlean group, on ths lit# of or.* 
person, or signlflcancA of An his- 
tojlcsl *T*fit. BistoftcAl iftforin- 

*tt«i pr9S*nt»d as biographiss^ 
plifcss AM AvtntA of historical 
i«port«nc« USA of stiU la«7«s, 
w*ritA dc*?u^nt*ry, tllm>yt*i^. 

stylliAd r«AnActMnts of his- 
torical Agents ^ 



• I^ACk of SAtivA AMArlcAn 
visibility In sdt>oois. 

• of visibility ift rs- 

*«AtCf>. 

• t-Ac^ of AdA^At* fgndiM/ 

Aid. 

A L*ck of ASipibyasnt op^- 

bunltlAA. ' • 
A HA^atUA stsrAOtyTp^nig 

all »AdlA. 



• Xf*cr«A*A AwareoAss that 

A HAtlVA AjiSrlCVIl p<^- 

lAtlon Axlsts In South- 
•rn En^lAAd. 

• Xncrs&ss knowlsi^A 9t 
lUttvt AM^can lifs 
AA^^cuIturA and po«l- 

,tt^.,Atyty4»s of MAtlv* 
'»rid iVDTi-Sit 1 V9 AasrlCAfts 
t<WArd that llfA lAd 
culturs. 



A SArl«s dsplcts significant AApActs 
of HAtlvA AjAAricAn cuIturA rAla- 
tlOfishlp of trsditiofts and cyltprs 
to OQOtA^forsry Ufsj splrtSgailty 
*nd rtUglOfij rsssrvstlon. rural. 
And yrbsn lifsstylss, tribal and 
fsslly structyrs, rolss sftd rsla- 
MoMhips, foUlOrs and lA9*nK!lAi 
Arts. crAfts. food, clothing, 
osrAaonus. EAch AptsodA shovs 
efcildrsn sii^lorin^ tbslr Anvlroo- 
■snt in a typtcal rufsl, ar»Aft, 
or rAAArVAtioft A#ttln9. Miifiir, 
USA A*ttiA9. psrtlcylAr v«Ig«a. 
•ttitu4AS, rAlatloftshl^iawJ 
unl^oA cultural itAfeA axa prASAnt 
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T4hl« 4-1 (ooftf 4) 



17. WBK30 
RXOUI 

(en- 



Mot 



00 

ca 



i». CCS 

XX, 
XlX, IV. 



hom j 



• Cohan 
AMClC4n 

o»nC8 



Hoc 



• Osbtn Amc- 



ncn^flls* 

ptnlc 

soctvcy 



LEVEL 



hot 

Av«ll«l»i»< 



Availabl* 



PtCQSAH OSJBCnVSS KMUKY 



Sot 

Av«ila2>Ie 



X » II t 
^ hour pfo-i 



h All 
■uUl- 

KTOltuCtl- 
Mlti- 
C«Cl4l 



• 8*«<S to bvlp Cubkft ■doUi" 
C»nt8 r«CQ«Cll« Cubwln 
wlUi do«ln*nt Anglo *ocl- 

>ty't d***^ foe •d*OC[>* 
tloa. 

• ^QUural Isolation iwnl- 
fMt ftttltttdlriSlIy an4l 
ttiuctucall^ tfltbln CubA 
and An9lo osMunltl**^ 
RtUfofc**^ In Cuban 
*dol**c«nt by athiKC^n- 
trlsa, ateassful faxlly 
'wlatloft*. Un-J^ia^ dlf- 
flc^ltlat. aaaa aw^la 



I To <i«POn«t(«ta intac- 
athnlc PctMuca aiipacl- 

. ancad by Cuban adolaa* 
c*nt« broo9bt ufmj^^ 
by paranta. fsrSi3p«t^fi't« 
*nd Cuban tabcultucat. 

» DaplCt araas of {^oanon- 
allty tatvaan Cuban and _ 
An^lo C4le»icai. 



I sit«tf tiort,oOB*<3y aat in 'tittla 
Havana.' •alf-cootainad Cuban cc^- 
nlty locatad naac <J(5wntowo Nlattl) 
•caa la- bi^h danalt;. I<wac>«ld41a 
lncoi»a nalghborbood. aluott *11 
Spanltfi-apaaklng, Othac locatlont 
inclcrfa achoola. P«^». atotaa* ca- 
ccaatlooal Jacllltiaa. Saclaa fo- 
'cuaaa on typical Coban axtantSad 
fMlly vlth ohacactaca c»pfas«nt« 
Iftg tbraa ganacations vltb varying 
baliaft^ val>;aa. and attitudaa 
Hying Mixlac Oft« toot, * 



20' IIZVISTA$ , 

28 balf4 

bcoc 

pregcaM 



^ 

AMclcan of m» 

Y««tb 



»a)«- 

ity 
CMltuca 



• Saad for caapact 9^ «»- 
patb; for pifcpla vltb 
difffr«nt cyltucal coota 
in ocdac to illaviata 
cwatt inatltutionaliiad 
diaczlRination m vail aa 
acra kubtla wmlfaatatlon 
of ditcclAlnation. 

• At aarly »9« both ainocity 
and Anglo cttildran l«acn 
pcajddica and auffar in 
tbaic pacacnaX da9*XO(M*ftt 
*ttom Ita aeCacta. 



) 0»«^n cbildcan'a undac- , 
atainding and cegatd foe 
CQTitci^tiona of diffar- 
Mt cultucaa, pccooting 
oonatcuctiva intat-^to^ 
ralatipna. . 

t Minfocca a poaitiva 
u^nam of cultural haci'^ 
tag* aaon^ mlnocity ^ 
gtou^ ^ildcan. 

> Offac ■Inocity chiLdcan 
cola nodalt fot poaitiva 
•alf-'lMgat. 



k Th« AMtican achooi aya- 
taa And talaviaion ha?* 
fallad to pcovida BlapaAic 
rola ftodala in poaitlooa 
of casponaibillty aM 



) To anhanca a/noclty ado- 
laaoant aalf-coooapt 
through tha pcoviaion 
of (#al-llfa rola kxSala 
and an affic^atton ot 



I each a}>ow if>ciudaa thraa cinaM. 
Tacita portcaita {it(ascnt*d to ca- 
va* 1 distinct iva fattucaa of cbil- 
d<an gro«fing up. in Aaacica Cnil- 
dr«n aalactad fcoa taal lifa 
Child tbovn In oonuatting aocial 
eAviconatnta vltb »ain focua on 
boM and coiWMflity Sapondacy 
focua obi Id 'a ancountac vltb 
diffacant aocial anviconaan^ vhata 
influancat of iiino<ity or dowlnant 
cultuca axa fait. ^ 

» Tha fotaat of «tha »acohd 2* ahowa 
14 uncbangad fro« Ktbop I axcapt 
Chat it focusaa to a gcaatac ax- 
ttnt Oft axpaciancaa which auccound 
intac-athnic *tA Ifttar-cacial oon- 
tact CbilSitan abovm Id aU^atlona 
wbaca thay «ca dica^t^y igvolvad in 
intac-caclal and intac*atbnic an* 
oountaca. 



Tha aatiaa foiiowi • nav^aagaiine^ 
atyU aiRilac to tba C&S aaciat. 

Sixty Ninutaa. Uaing invasti9a- 
ti^ typa (apoctlng. REvlSTA 
ap{A«-ll9hta pacaona and avanta 
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Mexican 
Pu«tto 



• Bon- 













• Ml 


8T 


oth«rf 




<9«ftt« In 


in mq9 




r*clflc 




z t zt 






10 h*lf- 


ton. 




hour 


Or •990, 











8l*p«nlo>A*«rlc«n l«n- 
?ui9«i oiltor* and 

• fl&«t« Is ^ r»96 to prr- 

- Mfit tVlllftlC 1m9«S Of 

31tp4nlc« to Mjorlty 
cultor*, ift)lcb U pray to 
C«clil &na ethnic «t«c*o- 
Wploq Tb«c« 1« « n**^ 
toe lu9M of young ptcf>U 
C< aiff«c»nr b»clt9toon(l 
both InaiTl^lly end as 

PVt Ot • MUltl-CViltacil 

«ccl«ty. 

• RoU,ao!S«ls tc« n*«4«} i*o 
also s«c?» to «Ksxv«3 th* 

p*opl«. Tb»y can pCQvl4« 
l&focsatlon about c*c*«c 
oppoctuiiltlM and sbfcit 
th« skllU and training 
nt«d*d to achl«?« sacfe 
904U. i 

• Mol«sc«nt» n*«d to »»« 
life's dlffleylt corifUctt 
and ctiOle«8 and ao^gsatwd 
atthods for oc^lr^ with 



PICGRAM OajlCnV&S S^aWMtY 



Hlsp^lc Itniti^. cul> 
ttjr*< blftocy and p^opU 

• To provide m accurate 
plct^ir* of Bltpanlcs' in 
th9 U 9, (thslr custoss, 
ciiltur«< history, «tc. ) 
in an effort to pro«>ts 
understanding and anoogr- 
•9* ero*!l-cultursl ooop- 
eratlc(» mcng adolescents 

e To provide e larger 
of career cfoolceCi 
greater itnMledge of jo^ 
pteresjuisltes. ^etpcnal- 
bUitles and cttancet of 
^inlnq e chceen career 

e To furnish tools fee 
handlin? botft difficult 
Alstons and conflicts 
aftd day-to-da/ condxKt 



SERIES DS&CRIPTIOliS 



xbtf. provide si^tficant wfor- • 
•atron ato'^t Hispanic culture 
e Eacb pro9raji it co^;>I«te in it« 
•elf. Eacfa ae^p4^t oovera a dif- 
ferent subject, but there <is c«>- 
tlnuity in the teen«9e tkoeti * 



• «eed to pcoaote active 
acceptance of self 
others 

• Heed foe strate^le* and* 

processes to oMtroX cne's 
enslromient and direct 
Cfie's life In poeltlve 
va/s 

• Seed to experience shar- 
ing of ^ifcn^uK^ sAd cul' 
tuce 'ar^ understand how ^ 
langua^ can facilitate 
ooMwnl cation. 

• Hfed for influences to* , 
offaat negative oc «itl- 

^sodal b^aviori modeled 
on t4levisiont pceitive 
role aodels 



» l^atlve stereotyping of 
Black peopU and f si lure 
Of Am r lean satool syttea 
to accurately describe 
Hack role in developetent 
of country'e hijtdty> 

t Zsolstiofi ftca BlacK cyl- 
ture has had negati'/e 
OOMequences for Ulack 
ol^lLd's self-ooAoept anS 
self-eateea, causing 
learning difficulties. 



• DevsUi?' poeltlve self- 
ijwge and under standln'j 
of proceases involved 
in achieving s^se of 
social integreti^ atkI 
seif-vorth. 

e Contribute to an aware- 
ness of cvn and other 
c^Jltural heritages and* 
wiyi in Hbich ■Mlti- 
cultural cooperation 
can be Mtuslly self- 

_ fulfilling. 

e Zsftove p os4 j n lest ion 
skills in Snglisik and 
SpanUll and* of Per^ en- 
tertaining inatructioo 
in othe^ acadeaic iireas 



4— 



I Zncrease Black and wtiite 
students* knowledge of 
role of Bla<;k person in ^ 
Pacific IlOrthweet. 

» {ncrease Black studsnts' 
(Oiltlve self-concept. 

• Zncrease teacher aware- 
ness of Black history. 



! 



a S^ttin^} is a coWBjftity center o< 
urban recreation center where view- 
ers *ee «icrocosa of real worj.d. 
Show iiKiludee Mexican taericans, 
Puerto P leans, Cubans, Anglos and 
Blacks of all a^s. The e'/eryday 
events Of their ptivate lives are 
ftlited with putnc »ongs and duncee 
The 'Sonrisaa Center* prOTlde* a 
fOrun for characters' work. pUy, 
SAd living in different wa/s, f^r 
learning through diversity of ac- 
tivities involving variety of 

p*epi«. 



« The series deals witii the role of 
Blacks in the developaent of the 
Horthweat . 

• Each progreft presents history 

thrcogh direct huaan etcaii^le usirr9 
dra«a, drasattc re enacfW nt , loca- 
tion production AU prograes pro- 
duced in Actual historical iifca- 
tions, introdtitced by a pro^raa 
bo«t. Bach pcograa broken finto 
separate stories that are real life 
♦xperiencee relating to the nain 
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FRIG 



to- vtilt* efelldxca with 
, lirtcl* fit no #xp«riVno* 




▼1« coc oon«id*r4bX« at- 
elCftj^ bat JUtka Aa«rlc«n< 

Is « X«ck of 'rt«a«l 
rUl* dMllnq «ltfe 

L.^!»oI Gurdc^ila anA 
oo«Mrci«l tnd pub- 
lic toco*dcuc Kwy 

JtflAA AMricv) history 
rslnfocctn? 9C4r*otypM. 

> Tti* Asi«A AJMrlom »ur^ 
fof IdAf^ticy 14 «*?«r»ly 
ho^r*^ by th* Xscit of *c- 
c*«s to i;wvL*49« of orV*t 
otm «l^lfi<uifit pAUt 

I Kilt* &a^lc«n» «r# 
pTi?9^ Of in opporc^nicy 
foe «fi accor4t« vi*w of 

^Ml*n AMrlcAAS «lth which 
t4> cQMbAC l<7»ranc* «^ r«< 
cias. 



• yl«1Mirli wiU i»Cf(MM 

th«lt £*ct4ial t^iM of 
knawL«49« r«?«r<Sla9 
i^ian XMrlc4» history. 1 

• Vitwrs 4lU lncr«lte \ 
tiiM9«rst«ndi&9 of Mfftn \. 
AMCiean* «• vital ^r- ^ 
tieipasta Ih XMrican 
hiatocy. 

• VivMra #ill 9aln •w*r*- 
ttaas of vhac ra^V** 

and tha rola A^^an ^Mr- 
loaAi h«v« had hiac^l^ 
cally In aerv»99lln9 to 
cvarco** It. 
a Vlavart «ill Inccaaaa 
poaltl?* av«r«M8a uA 
r«apact fo( AalanlAMr- 
ican paopXaa. 



hiitocical davalopatQC p^atancad 
is •a<A pT09t4a. / « 



r TtM taciaa praaanta p«raonaii*ad 
history, tafcin9 ftrac haivd accoonct 
of paraoM wt» llvad citirou9h and 
psfClclpaCad la historic .avaoct . 
Xc sttllisaa Itccart. dlarlaa'^ 
fcacry/ ocal blitory, and ayavit- 
nass aecoufiCs. 
tJStm aarita otilltaa hawaraala, 
Mtlonal ArcMva Mtadala. nava- 
pilars; vocka''of arc and ofl^lnal 
dravlnga. fiadlo prograa racocdlt^i 
of Cha ara pr<^lda <>*ck9ro\ind n>- 
fcraacion and an auchantle atac**- 
pbar*. 

' Dramatic racraaclcri show* iml^ra- 
tloe paccarflES la Aaarlca and oon^ 
^ c«ntraciofia of comiccaas. zc 11* 
l^uaccacM tha nacvork of railroad*., 
raciasMtlofi of faralaod* axpanal<» 
of fishing 9rowrja atcabllabad 
thro4^ Aaian Mar lean v^tk 



a Wiara kca 14.000 Indochl- 
nasa rd^o^aas ancacln9 tha 
y.S. pak aooth. ^iK^ of 
thi% poc^Hacion la concan* 
uacad.in Southam Calif 

^ That a la littla rasaareh 
or pyhliahad Murcaa vltb 
infocMCioA or> tha Xhdo- 
dKihaaa rafa^aa. So om»- 
sinit/ a'.;Fpoccad agld- 
Mdia pro^raaa alftad ac 
thaaa iMi^rsAts <^rranCly 
axiats^ Tba cafu9*a la*^ 
amply coo na« for ada- 
docuaanCaCloci. 

a XndoehifMM ctiildntn faca 
aarious acculturation prc4^ 
laaa. 9ariou« tan«l<» 
lata batvaati tha culCurat 
tiaica valuadi by thair 
paanta ahd thoa« val^>ad 
in Aaar «octat/. 

^ Tbafa ia a lack of co»- 
■ufticaCioo and andaraCsAd* 
Ifvg of Xodoc!)Inaaa by 



a Toi Indochinasa <Alldran 
Mho hava soMa faxiiiar- 
ity with English* ' 
' Gain infocsaClon <» 
Xndoettinasa (cradicional 
and Aaar culturaa iTi 
araaa of family Ufa. 
•chool 11 fa.. ami haaXth- 
cara and/dalivary aya- 

Gain in undaraCandin9 
t)k« aiffarancaa and t^i- 
Xariciaa bacvaan aach of 
tha4e oulcura*. and hm-* 
tvaan in^x^inaaa and.^ 
AMr. Qilturaai 

- Bxpariancf a dacraaa* 
in acuAaty and incraafa 
in faalingt of aal£-«occh 
ln'%)OQunCarln9 A»ar. 
oulcgraai ' 

- Xncraaaa Uialr ^ICgral 
' ,oopio9 akilla 

» roc AflMC. paara.*ataach- 
aca. accial aarvica and 



a 7b« sariaa is h«a«d o^^ tha uaa of 
' ■ ' ^- P*«»^ - Pl-'g4.tlctfta tUlXi a tor oofirvg 
vlth cglcgrsl atsgndaracandio9 
X&foriuCion sharing i* praaanCad by 

- alapiy offacing cogrticiva i^fors*" 
X.i6n to Cha vlsvsrj 

- showing hov an application of aoaa 
co^Mhicaciona acrata^y al9hC aolv« 
a apaclfic raal-14fa ^roblaa, 

- prasanting inforaacio^i irt a 
v4iri«cy of «rx}a9irf9 totnAKn. 

- aaftipaietlng lrvfor»*ti«i (cornet- 
inq, dlsiactlng. intarpracih^. aval^ 
Mating* ate ) ao aa to arcane* un- 
dtrsCAndln^ 

- "sssoelatln^ ipf Oraacion-ahf r Irx) 
with poaiciv* racognlCioA, increasad 
oontrol cc tuocass In tAtarcgitural 
aniSMntara, 

a Each piograa la coapoaad of savaral 
livaly aa^ntt, both <^a«wn(4r> 
and atudlo-haaad tha aa^aanca ara 
tiad toijat^ar by Ch« praaanca of 
BO Lao {*1llaa Oid taraon* in Zndo- 
ctiinaaa). a contact <> aalf*«Q6tl4aht 
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25 TRg SSW i • All «4?>- 



• S»cofv34ry 
school 
9ra4«8 



• Minority «<Sol«sc«ftcs n**d 
pofitiv* WUfiport in th»lr 

• lUJorlty *4ol*sc«nt4 o**d 
U> vliKiMtt ^ pc4^nC 
racial «nd vthnic A*r*o- 
t/ping o«#lf>qi to »o^:i»i «ne 
phytical isolation. 

• T«l«Tiai0() CO b* 

ua*d in a way that will 
cogntaract its own worac 
•ffacta^of cultural iso- 
lation 

• Mol*acants r>«#<} to bo 

, h«4rd on Ittoaa of coo- 
c^tn to th««. 

• eociaty r>9*da a vartacy of 
owtaxta whijci/ ar«. csn- 
AiCiva to crO«a --cultural 
ooanuf^icat ion at th« ii>- 
tarparapnai fav^l. 



PWGKAM OSJBCTIVES S^M^Y 



X££CI(XPTXCii$ 

. _ 



baalth-cara p«rac*m«l 
of Inaochin««a ^ild«n 

- Gain icforaation on 
a?wS iK:r*aaa^r9«p«ct 
fof lFMlochtn«sa c^l- 
turaa^ 

- Qain untfaritanding of 
aiff«ranc*i batwan Indo- 
c^inaaa culturaa and b«' 
tv««n Indo<^iMi* and 
toar cult^rat, 

- Incraaaa ability to 
ralat* poaitlvaly to 
tli« N»w AMri««R8 th^y 
•ncountarf > 
For f>«v arrivala 

- Sain poaitiv« ovarviaw 
of the indodiiAase < 
Kmity 



- loc 



y in A^r^0rff 
r«««a orAratandii 



ft? 



about ralationshlpa b«- 
tw**R Indocfoinaaa and 
A»ar. pecpUt. t 
- (wl)graat>-titled pro- I 
9raiM) s»« and* haar th«»- i 
aalvaa in AjMr. context 
and incraasa fa«illarity ( 
with English ian9ua9a. > 



1^ To provide Minority •io^ 
laa««nts with a variety 
of accurate aodeis with 
which to forsulata a 
po«lti?e »elf-concept 

I To cnecurage in adoies- 
centa in <}aneralj and 
■ajority adolaacenta in 
particular^ a poaitlve 
regard for othera be- 
longing to different 
ethnic end racial groups. 

I To -provide television 
viewers with a variety 
of reaHr^ttc situations, 
aex roles, occupational, 
ethnic. arKl racial por- 
trayals which accurately 
refie^t'the diversity 
Within thie aociety. 
To provide a r^»8pectful 
forus which will iu^ort 
and erKsurage the ado- 
lescent *s ^roces^ of 
queationi/lt vaiu/s and 
fomin? opiWofts. 
To encoura9e\<tole scents 
to seek eroas^ultural 
collaboration tn\heir 
own lives 



a A regular Kiltficultucal' cast of 
A*ena9ers 9ather each week to P^l^H 
lish their sMn school newspaper. ^"^"^ 
The ^ttew voic e. In each pro9rM 
they encounter a different pro61es 
Or conflict iFi putting the paper 
together Often it is an ooatacle 
t« worKif>9 togethef posed fty eoM 
difference between two »esdt>ers pt 
the group or between one nei^r 
and all the rest 

I Xn the course ot each week's dtasa ' 
aeveral ^articlts' for the paper 
are in,;esti^«t«d. tft««<- constitute 
ii.l'i 4oc^^«er^t se<^^^ Tf»e cast 
also presents th*f]F^^Kiy "co*»c 
strip*--en aniuted iil^-tna eheir. 
weekly 'editofial," which is « dis- 
cussion of a salient to^ic 
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1. „. . 1" 



I 



1 • >t»9«tlw» »«lf-<ocic«pt U 
I M)or factor in «c«d«aie 

fallar* of N«tly« AMrl«> 

c«n <3bll4T«n< 

• tUny t«ACh«r« Ar* i^n^ 
fast oc Bcornfal o{ In- 

<dl«A, cultruAl vftiM* «jnd 
cOKtrlbuttona* fgrtb«r 

• Zn^acfeoQl Mt«rt«ls sr* 
bl4«*a. 

• l^Mil for *]9lor«tlQn of 
dlff*r«nc«8 b«tv**t) 
^s»Kor«ticti and ur&«fv 
K«V17* Antrlcan* and ot 
•tru99l« batwwn aiLl« ^ 
tant and pacifist group* 

• >i**d fO£ focu« CO fttr«»99l* 
«lt& yblta raclsa. 



• Ii^rov* ««lf-ia^«4 
laval of poattlva it^t' 
9*ta««^ 
a la^covi i^acttool ao- 
■< clal and acadaalc axpa- 

rlancaa. 
a Changa to^io parcaptions 
of NatlT* Aaarlcan <^1- 
cara and valM ay*c*a. 



a uaa ot 4ocu/dra«a witti abootiaq in 
natural auiro^Mings for racreaticn 
of niatoctcal 9v«n(a Prograaa 

-''"iSaai witb wligiofi, faaily. a^f^gca- 
y.oo, haalt^. poiicica, racraation. 
tfMnCalca. POr omtinuity. usa of 
a 8tfon9 Kativ« A»4||Lc«n, an Indian 
Kfi non-Indian cnild--to intrcd^a. 
fiarrata. ask qfuastlorui and raact to 
XAfofution pr«8«nted on a <)iv«n 
topic. 
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nlc^ a B 



I Hispanic I a Jion- 
c^ildf«n| Si9p«nlc 
ctiildran 



a ilMHS foe po«lti9« aUtnlc * 
avaranaaa orlanta%i««i. 
ptcmatlnq pocltiv* racial ^ 
idantlt)^ and r¥)actlori <a ^ 
r»9atlva C^^Ilrvjs afxS 
ataraotypaa 

a Kaad to racoon li* dlf- 
f«fanca« ^tv*«k athnlc 
^roupa. 

a K«ad to dialnlah raaant- 
•ant aaoog athnlcitlaa. 
particularly batvaan 
^rban Blaci;:* and ?\iarto 
Ricai». 

a Poorly <Jaai7n<*d billng\Aai 
pfograM pro«ot« raaant- 
■ant by taach#f* and mKt- 
danta, laf>adln? tha laarn- 
tng procaaa. 



» T««c*i poaitlva accapt- 
anca of indlvidoal and 
group dlffarencas. 

» Ta»c*i cblldran to rajact 
na^atlv* atrata-^las (in- 
cluding rola 8t«r»otyp»* 
ing Of racias) fof deal- 
ing ifltb conflict situa- 

* tlOM. 

* ?rasant <(ida ran^^ of 
rola Bcdal options. 



I Parsona of Hlapafklc da- , 
B^a^t naad at an aarly a9« 
td b« avpoaad to and laarn 

> 'Jtrat^lat for daalin^ ^ 
with tn^ir anvirca^nt 

» gpantah-otl^ln cbildran 
luat ba a^ipoaW to *xp9ti' 
•ncaa vhlch «11I oonflra 
a poaitl^a salf-concapt 
in ordar to braak cycla 
of «ducatlonal fillura. 

I Thaae c^lldran mat b« 
ooapatant in usa of 
both English ajnd natlva 

» Altarnatl>i>« tcadhing 
acrata^laa aust ba found 
to Mat apa^lal na«da of 

latino c^lldran. 



a ExpoM <^ildr»n to 

atfataglaa for daallngv 
'with anvironaant. 
Aaaist Hispanic chll- 

i df«>n In maintaining ' 
poaitiv* »*lf-ccsvrept . 
rvenor for thalr cultura «. 

a gxpoaa slspanic c$»lldran 
to u*as of both Spanish 
&nl Engl 1 ah. 

a frovlda non^ispanic 
chlldran cpportanity 
to ^lipraclata Spaniah 
and valua of b«in9 bi- 
IHvjoal ^ 

a Kaka children mara of 
oc aaaunicS^on *la»ant9 
and tooli, to atlBulata 
curiosity ii^cognttiv* 



) Ha^aiin* (oriut^ uaing 4»;uB*ntary. 
r«al-lifa dr«»a» 2ull-««ll sni»a- 
ticA, in?olvin9 paopla.of various 
*tlhnicitlaa-«7;ff^ofa8»iofts» *un- 
aung* minority bariOas. c^ildran 
asking <^a«tiw» about rac* An 
advantura aarial. "Outarscopa,- 
daala nitn sany k»/ oojactlv^a of 
tha sariM Sacn <»dv«rttur« la a 
parabla abwK »cmm forii of pfaju- 
die*. Charactara ara portrayed 
via p^ippata Othar sagaenta in- 
cluda topics abo*Jt 3O0«4 crafts, 
racipaa. ^sas. aa&tiorai, litara- 
tura, art ary} »asic 



k Each progras baaad on iM^axiria 
fo(Mt of ahort. 8*lf-K:cntain«d 
aa^ants llnkad by tducational p-jr- 
poaa Each eag^nt introdac*» and 
r«»infOrce9 a dittrfcnt 4Sp«ct of 

a a«in -*<'«,sa9a ot tri(;>ae> Man/ 
aa^went^ ^t*k*» piac*- m a ;>iliaga 
with teal charactar^ w^o provi<j# 
rol« »od«la and t«a^i botrj comm- 
and affactiva skills Cnlldi;<in 
pr*dO«inate ^ Show** tn»M6 b\2ilt 
aro^md ar aaa ot p^mAr, raiations, 
natural $n/iron»ent. «an-Mda uo- 
)»ct8. food* njtr it iOft/ and ^■n^rgy 
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In bvisi; <Ilff*i«nt> 
«l9f>«ij to r»pr*«»f)t >Md 



• All 



Aa#ttC*ftl 



*5. ^S- A» > • K«U|. 
CCMIMO i racial/ 

2i half- i calt.jrai 



• A^i 14-17 



i • MliKXlty lta4«flts cp«*irii>9 
non-st«ridaidl BA^lisfe or . 
»»tl*» Utt^j*>» ar, lu.ly 
«> b«7« prc4>l#a« wltli »»if- 

tle*is of •ctiQols 

* Kffortt to li^iOT* ♦xRicti- ^ 
• i<in Skill* )^7* f4ll*<3 

»ccioll6^Utlc»j cyrri- 

<01tyr«, lifiMtyWi^ «>d 
Ur^49» of *tJSfe!it« 1ft 
»«yB Uvtt 41* aot 6** 
?r»41i^ 

• Stu^nti rj*^3 to «♦« tow ' 
oowanlcieloB* still, «i« 
r*Ut*tf to •ff*ctlT«e*«« ' 

In th* vocta. 



• 4n3«rit«Mln9 of 
VOctli ^ <ra*iit/ of til 

• 7<«c£, co^i^itl?* skill* 
in wilttvn «»I or*l l&n- 
7^9* tiiroy^ »vle«« 
ll»9n)l«tlc itiat»9lM. 



• S*t kr, »iltl-*t*nic clM«(QQ« lo- 
C«t*4 lo 1419* Jilk^n/ Ai^tMol COf» 
c««t ot 5 ltu<S*r.t% tn«ir t»*c&- 
•r pfoviiB oc*itiaaity «m3 p*(ait * 
*<M*M»lft5 of pro9rui ob3»ctiv«« 
Uirou^ altu4tiOrd fAC*a 4nd 
r«»olwJ ztch pro^ru cofit4iria • 
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Which of these approaches is to be preferred appears to be imanewer- 
able from the data at hand. Even the gatekeepers Interviewed disagree. The 
^progracaaing director of an Easterrf^ublic station felt that the series dealing 
with r^exican-Aiserican subcultures were not relevant to his audience, while the 
progrMjming director of a We^t Coast Spanish language station felt that Span- 
ish language programs per se held some interest for his audience, 

This san^ tension between broad and narrow conceptions of the target 
audience is rerfj ^q^^ d in most of the other series. While specific minority 
groujps are often mentioned .as among th,e target audience, there appears to be 
a reluctance to exclude anyone. Son^times this is dealt/with by listin'g mul- 
tiple tar^t audience^-* (3uch as GETTING TO KNbw ME, which lists as the primary 
target audience both "Black artudents in the South" and "Non-Black students m 
the South," or FROM JUMP STREET; which lists "Black and Non-Black Teenagers"-).' 
Others n^re directly reflect their fwlticultural ^als by listing the target 
audience as "All An^rican Children" (REBOP) or "All Adolescents" (THE NEW 
VOICE). Even among regional series, as mentioned ^bove, there is a reluctance 
to be too exclusive, except in the case of Native An^rican and Franco-Amo^^^ 
series, which define their targe^t audiences^ narrwly. 

' n 

The age of target audiences is specified either in terms of chronolog- 
ical age or school grade level." Many proposalar use the elementary vs. second- 
ary school grade distinctions as the basis for their specification. Some of 
the age de^gnations span the junior high school years. With' xespect to 
chronolgical age, the series, in the aggregate, seek to attract viewers from 
pre-school through age 19, ^ith parents and other adults frequently designated 
as secondary targets. Nlndiieen series §re targeted principally to audiences 
in ^e elementary school Jrears and nine at those in the secondary school years. 
One"^UE PASA, USA?)^specified an age range of 12 years ^nd over. 



4.3' TARGET AUDIENCE NEE&S . 
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One of the most striking aspects of proposals for ESAA-TV series is 
the spirit and firmness v0.th which target audiences needs were proclaimed. In 
no case were needs asseaamejrits presenteji as merely reviews of the literature. 
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Bach needs assessmnt att0i%>ted to define needs unigue to the target audience. 
The assertions of needs wej:e supported by scholarly docunientation, personal 
interviews, and 6ften by the first-hand experience of the writers. Each 
series' needs assessment has a. chauractei; of its own and seems tjo reflect a 
persoyial «>mmitisent on the part of the producing group. 

The- bulk of tl\e ESAA-TV series address target audience needi ,in both 
the cognitive and affective domains. The cognitive needs addressed vary con-, 
siderabiy^from series to series* INFINITY FACTORY seeks to ic^rove mathemati- 
cal literacy of ^norities. GETTING OVER attests ^to help minority adoles- 
cents develc^ skills, for coping with basic life mana^ment related to health 
care, child-rearing, and iK>ney manageiaent. SOUTH NORTHWEST^^aches the 
history', ofi. Blacks in the Pacific Northwest- WATCH YOUR MOUTH offers cultural 
pluralism in giiiding viewers to the appropriate use of both nonstandard and 
conventiojial EngUsh. ^LLA ALEGRE; CARRASCOLENDAS ^ MUNDO REAL, QUE PAS A, 
USA?, LA ESQUINA, and LA BONNE AVENTURB, FRANCO FILE, and NATIt)N BUILDERS all 
deai with bilingual and bicultural experiences. ^ 

Another theme frequently expressed throughout ESAA-TV need assessments 
i9 the importemce of enlightening the teachers and school administrators who 
are responsible^for the education of n^-nority childr%i. Proposal writers 
argued that such -enlightenment will facilitate positive developments iri the 
appreciation and understanding of the cultural heritage of minority groups and 
help to eliminate culturally biased behavior. 

/ In sultry, while isost series specify both cognitive and affective 

needs, in every case the series producers operated on the assui^tion ^that the^; 
at^juisition and mastering of specific skills, attitudes, and behavior can be 
accoi^lished successfully only when the needs for ic^roy^d^self -concept, 
pride in minority heritage, and dominant culture acceptance of minorities have 
been met. 



/ 
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4,3.1 MEAHS BY WHICH TARGET AUDIENCE NEEDS WERE DSFINEP ^ 

Coms^n to alE^st all series as a method by which- target audience need 
weye determined was a review of the literature, ^Ithou^ in ,only a few was it 
the sole method. Some of these were continuing series which had of fi|^ed lit- 
erature reviews ir^ their ,earlier winning proposals and had turned to supple- 
i^ntal modes of needs assessment in their continuation proposals. 

In most cases / producers met with and received input ftom profession- 
als in pertinent fieldp (e.g., ffsychologistS/ educators, administrators/ tech 
nical experts ^ linguistics or laathematics ) and with ccxnirajuiity spokesperson^ 
or groups rei)resenting teurget audience interests. In many instances, produc- 
ers conducted fonaal interviews or surveys. Some of these surveys are worthy 
of menti^Qn since their i^>act was often significant. 

© The producers pf ^ORSST SPIRITS, whose target audience is 
Menominee County Hati,ve Americans ^ ^ent letters to 41 Wis- 
'consin §econdary school princip^s asking them to con^lete 
a questionnaire to determine their anticipated use t>r non- 
use of soph ft serifes in their school cur*'icula. 

LA BSQOIHA, a. series targeted at Mexican-Aiserican children, ^ 
fon^d an ESAA l^roposal Comsiittee consistijag of Southwest 
Educational Develop^nt Lsboratoryv staff ^n \the fields of* 
secondary le\^l teaching, curriculum design emd develop- 
ment, media and television production, ^e committee 
designed 4 27-item needs assess^nt survey instrument tha^ * 
was administered to 99 Mexican American secondary school 
students in five cities. A significant portion of LA 
ESQUIHA needs assessment Us based on the results of this 
survey. 

• © In its third season, the VILLA ALEGRE producers conducted 
27 separate workshops across the poxintry. In addition to 
attending these workshops, the 500 participants, including 
. teacher©/ educational ^administrators, and parents / com- 
pleted a questionnaire related to the series. The staff 
► also conducted a study of school* |uperintendents in 19 

states* 

. '© Producers of FRANCO FILE conducted an extensive mail sur- 
vey of over 70a teachers, administrators, parents, and 
i^n^rs of New Ha^shire's Franco-American community. In 
addition, the, questionnaire* was mailed to the Haw Ha^- 
shire Commission on Equal Educational Opportunity and the 
lie^ Hai^^hire Commission on Cultural Affairs. 
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o AlthOT^ not directly Talated to an assessir^nt of needs, ^ 

the producer^ of LA BXmm AVENTURE {Maine Public Broad- ^ 
casting Network) conducted a "feasibility study" by adapt- 
ing a current events program targeted at Angla."ele^nta;ry , 
level children. The adaptation, called "La Machine , 
- *kag£que," was similar in format to the Anglar^ersion but 
/ targeted to the Franco-A^riCAn child. ' ''La/ Machine 

Magique" was the first program in the histcky of Maine 
produced specifically for Franco-Ai^rican cSi^dren. This 
effort was intended primarily to' determine wl^ther or not 
such a program would, in fact, attract viewers and be sup- 
ported by educational a^inistrators in the state of Maine. 

e For THE HEW VOICE,^ WGBH's Multicultural ChiJ.dren»s Program- 
ming Unit <:onducted tape-recort^d interviews with 14-17 
year olds in nine locations acros? the United States* 

r 

In contrast to the variability and the series-specific nature of needs 
addressed in the cognitive domain, affective needs of target audiences cited 
}^ ESAA-TV series share skveral major the^s* The affective needs ^st fre- 
quently cited and,^'n ^st cases, presented as directly related to each other, 
are for increased self-esteem on the part of minority childrep, and increased ^ 
pride of minorities in their history, culture, and achievements. Increased ^ 
^self-esteem was cited as a- primary need of the target minority audience in 
virtually every series, whether "cognitive" or "affective." 

* Many authors of the needs assessments have explicitly remarked that 
the degree to which individuals have access to and opportunity for the kinds ^ 
of experiences that contribute to t^ie enhancement of self-esteem varies con- 
aic^rably. It is not only ±^ortant to know and appreciate the history, v;al- 
ueb, and culture of minorities, but in particular to understand their contrj^- 
bution to the dc^nant society. Furthermore, ^« Authors believe that it is ^ 
critical that the dc^nant society h^k this san^ pdarstanding and apprecia- 
t^on. It is argued that the dominant, or' Anglo, society has iio such problem 
regarding its history and contributipn* Minority history, culture, ^nd social 
contributions are" of ten denied, i^ored, or presented in a biased and dastruc"- 
tive way* The m>Bt striking exa^le is found in the case of FraAco-Asericans 
in New Engird* The authors of the LA BOHNE AVEHTURE prc^sal claim that , 
thare are no references whatso^jver to Franco-Americans in any textbqoks f or ^ 
school j^lldran and ibat it was not until recently that Franco-A#arican chil- 
dren ware even permitted to spaak French in Maine schools. In this case, ^ the 
need was argued to be not only one of eliminating bias -or of urging schodl 
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systems to use available material on minority gorups but of creating the mate- 
.rial. Similar arguments have^been made regarding needs of Native Arcrican 

, childre'n* In the case of the Indochinese minority targeted in THE NEW AMERI- 
CANS, the absence of materials r^lects the recency their status as a 

. numerically significant mi^hority group. 

' r 

Of consider^le' value to Cont;inuing series xn assessing needs were 
formative evaluations of the initial series. The prodiK:ers of CARRASCOLENDAS, 
QUil'PASA, USA?, and VILLA ^GRE explicitly stated that results from their 
^ first yearns formative evaluatiori facilitated changes and refinements of pro- 
gram biy^ectives in suteequent years. :^eed, the producers of VILLA ALEGRE 
conduct continuous research at the national level aEK>ng institutions and 
school systems serving their primary target 'audience and coxfsider themselves 
to be a research orgknrzation in bilingual education as well 4s a production 
o^&inization. 

■ 

^* f ^ • 

In addition to the needs assessn^nt that was part of each proposal, J 
fall series continued to attend to the assessment of target audi'elice needs 
throughout Ae production phase. In nK>st cases this w^ an informal process 
that was conducted through -the involvert^nt of target audience personnel both 
in production ancf in the review of materials-by the PAC In some instances, . • 

the continued assessirent of target audience 'needs was a laore formal process 
that involved structured interactions with members of the target audience dur- 
ing specific tasks in the production process. Conceptual'ly , these continuing 
"needs assessn^ntjT were ofterr^an assessment cjf the extent to which progjram 
objectives were being appropriately addressed, since the precise nature of a ' ^ 

-nee^'* is often not clear until an atteupt ip made to meet that need. Failure 
to address a need successfully son^times ref lects .shortcomings xn^ its defini- 
tic^ rather than shortcomings in the solution* 

> 

4.3.2 PROGRAMMING OBJECTIVES 

As shown in^Table 4-1, the statenents of series okjectiVes usually 
paralleled the stated target audience needs, although m sOaa^se^ they were 
broadly stated and rather vaguely defin^. The stateientfs' of overall series 



objectives indicated that all of the producers intended to be responsive to 
the BSAA-TV's legislative mamdate to facilitate desegregation and to aioelio- 
rate cognitive and affective problem associated with racial isolation. 

The broadest^statements of objectives were found in the multicultural 
affective series (e.g., RSBOP,, VEGETABLE SOUP, and AS ^WE ♦SEE *IT ) . Ei^hasis^ 
varies from series to series, but to some degree these series aJ.1 proposed to: 

o Reinforce a positive sense of cultural hei;i.tage and to 
/improve self-esteem of minority group children, 

' ^ Provide appreciation of the multiplicity of cultural her- 
itages in the United States, 

% Dec^nstrate positive multi-ethnic interactiG^^ and 

© Provide positive role models for minority group youth. 

Most of the series in categories oriented primarily to c6gnitive needs also 
seek to achieve these affective goals in addition to their more specific cog- 
nitive goals r i 

t 

The primary objectives of series in the cognitive categories were 
naturally ^re specific and concrete than those of the i^lticultural affective 
series,^ but even these were stated in rather general terma* For exai^le, 
INFINITY ^^ACTORY I 's primary objectives were teaching mathematical concepts 
and skills, i^roving attitudes about mathematics, and' demonatrating the use- 
fulness of mathematics. More specific content objectives were dev^lqped after 
contract award through ongoing use of curriculuia develc^ment cpnsultants. The 
specific content ol^ectives of WATCH YOOR MOUTH, a cognitive series designed 

to teach written and oral skills, were also develc^d with the assistance of 

J) 

linguistic consultants after the contract award. Specific content objectives 
for other cognitive series h«ve been developed in a^imilar manner* 

^ The objectives of the regional series, like those of the natio^l 
series^ were consistent with the br^ad ESAA mandate, but these series were 
even more strongly oriented toward raising the self-esteem of the primary 
minority group to which they were targeted. For ex5i^la, FOREST SPIRITS and 
PEOPLE OF THE FIRST LIC^T were concerned with the affective needs of Native 
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A©©ricans in wiaconsin and Hew England, respectively, while the primary objec- 
tive of LA BONNS^^NTURE was to have a positive intact on the sAf-esteem of 
Pr^co-Ai^rican children living in Maine, In contrast to the national bilin- 
gual series, 'such as C^RRASCOLEND:^ , VILLA ALEGRE, SONRISAS, etc* , which were 
designed to meet both affective and cognitive needs of all Hispanic groups, 
the bilingual regional series were cauch s^re narrowly targeted: LA ESQUINA 
priBariiy addressed self-esteem of Hexican-Aiaerican children; MUNDO REAL,Xhe 
affective needs of Puerto Rican^ children; and QUE PASA, USA?, the affective 
needs of Cuban-Aiserican children- PEARLS, PACIFIC BRIDGES, and BEAN SPROUTS 
were similarly concerned with the affectiye needs of Asian childretn. ' , 



'4^*3*3 SERIES FORMATS 

4 

Descriptions of the fonaats-.used by ESAA^V series are presented in 
Table 4-1. ESAA-TV series ec^loy various combinations of four basic presenta- 
tion formats: magazine (e.g., VEGETABLE SOUP, INFINITY FACTORY); situation 
comedy (e.g., QUE PASa', USA?)> cinema verite 'iocumentary (e.g., ReboP); and 
dramatic docuiaentary (e.g., SOUTH BY NORTHWEST)- 

Program format decisions are based on a number of differed considera- 
tions, ae^ng wh6.ch are: 



Access t o resources . This included both financial and 
human fesources. For exa^le, cinema verite is a compara- 
tively cheaper production style than draDSatic docun^ntary . 
On the other hand, serialized dramas demand a continuity 
of performing staff .not required by documentaries. For 
exaiiple, in 1976, rebOP wanted to switch from a cinema 
verite to a dramatic Approach, ^but funding limitations 
precluded this option. 

Technical staff experience or preference . A particular 
directol: may feel more comfortable using a format with 
which (s)he has had prior e;q>arience of succrfs. For 
exai^la, INFINITY FACTORY changed for^t three times due 
to the particular predilections of- thr^ different^ execu- 
tive producers who guided the production at different times. 
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e of the tar^t aadlanca * In ^neral/ thm sre^gmented/ 

vignette/i^^zine approach is used to appeal to younger 
GMldr#n; ©arialized draoatic,. situation cK>^die3 and 
y dkKmmantary formats tend to he u^ed minly in series tar- 
^tad at sacondaary schooX^audiencto./ ESAA-^ series hav@ 
cx>nsie£entiy adhered to this principle* 

e Co^>etitive Milieu * BSAA-TV series ^ast coi^te with the 
high budget, hi^ production value commercial series which 
do imich to condition viewer^' tastes* The necessity of 
appealing to the target audience 'in a TOi^etitive market 
^ is clearly an is^rtant consideration , in produce^ 
mtting decisions* Imitiations of formats of current 
•"hits'* is often an' effective way for ^ew series •to gad 
acc^tance. The •sit-tom" is clearly the com^rciaj>jfor-^ 
^t of choice these days* 



Se^ral of the continuing series chan^d formats substantially in suc- 
cessive <X)atracts* Sometii^s the cl:ian^s in formt reflected^ change in the 
series* objectives or target ag#rjgptoa^, ^ other instances the changes 
reflected chemges in the Executive P^o4ucers *. styles and the form of creative 
e^qpression with whi,ch they felt' most *comfortetble* In a few instances, signif- 
icant changes were i^de as a resyxi^ of evaluation findings that a particular 
approach was successful* , ' 



4*4" FACTORS PRODUCTION AFFECTIHG THfe QDALITY, CARRIAGE, AND 
POTEHTXAL IMPACT OF THE SERIES ^' 



4.4.1 COHTRACT HBGOTIATIOHS 

The jperiod of contract negotiations after the top-ranked appliceuit had 
been chosen marked the f 4.rst stage where, t?SOE had a sigi^if icant i£^>act on the 
production j^rocess aijd ul^ilmately on the quality of the series j)r educed. Pre- 
hears proposed series designe^^to meet thi^ audience needs ^at they had 
described in their proposals* Th^ budgeted adbordingly, keeping in mind the 
Intenda J audiences, and the «>iq>etititon that they had to ^at to obtain car- 

riager given limited broadcast tiea and channels, and heavy cc^etition fo> 

« -iiO . • ' ^ 

viewership* ^ 
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The negotiation process with USOE dealt primarily with money, with 
excisions ^bout technical quality having been made by the review panelists 
when they ranked the proposals. As mentioned eO^ove, the USOE solicitations 
ment^nad that cost per ^nute of programming would be taken into considera- 
tion in the govemj^nt's budget review and award process. However/ in making 
these cost per minute considerations, USOE apparently did not have any consis- 
tent or formal guidelines for making its calculations, and althou^ the con- 
tracting negotiation process is supposed to involve negotiations, including 
give-and-take on the part of the government and the contractors, this appar- 
ently did not ocur in many cases. In a number of instances . (for exAn5>le, THE 
NEW VOICE, FROM JUMPSTREET, UP AND COMING, .and WATCH YOUR MOUTH, all of which 
were national series produced by the largest and i^st prominent public tele- 
vision producing stations), producers proposed series with high production 
values which were designed to con^te for secondary school age and adult audi- 
•ences which are extren^ly discriminating about production and entertainment 
values of the programs they choose to watch- KQED in San Francisco proposed 
26 half -hour shows for $2,7 million for UP AND COMING and was awarded $2.25 
milli6^ for the same scope; WGBH in Boston proposed 26 half-hour shows for 
$2-9 million for production of THE NEW VOICE and was awarded $2.2 million for 
the same scope; WETA in Washington, D,C., proposed 26 half-hour shows for $2.7 
million and was awaifded $1.6 laillion for the same number for production of 
FROM JUMPSTREET; and WNET in New York proposed 26 half-hour shows for $2.3 
million for the production of WATCH YOUR MOOTH in 1975 and was awarded $1-8 
million for the same number of shows. Althoogh the USOE negotiators recog- 
nized in all of those instances that exactly what was proposed could not be 
accon5)lished for the less^er amounts of money, producers were not given the 
option of reducing the number of shows to be produced- Rather, they \>ften had 
to make extreme revisions in the content and format of the series and/or gu2(r-' 
antee' that they would provide the additional funding required to con^lete a 
series with the same design, content, and scope proposed. In addition, the 
government did not allow a contingency fund, nor were they allowed to include 
inflation factors. In commercial and other non-government production, contin*' 
c^ncy funds of up to 30% are built into production budgets. This absence of 
contin^ncy funds and inflation factors built into' the budget became a much 
more serious factor in influencing the quality of the series^^^roduced as pro-- 
duction got linderway, given the son^tii^s drastic cuts in proposed budgets. 
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These probleias and how they were compounded will be dicussedin following 
sections* ' • . / j 

t . ' • ■ / 

Budget cuts with uifchanged scope was one serious problem encountered 
» h' 

by some producers. However, other producers found that their scope of work 

^ was increased beyond what had originally been proposed and budgeted. This 
occurred more frequently with Series fCmded early in the Program's history and 
sore often with regional series, where the ^total amount of money for produc- 
tion was fij^d by the govermr^nt j:;egulations; i.e,, $250,000^ from 1974 to 1976 
and $:iOa,000 from 1977 to the present. ^ 9 

Some series which had" the scope of work increased during contract 
negotiations with either a minimal or no increase in the budget. Some drama- 
tic instances of budget reductions without corresponding scope reductions 
occurred when the series proposed had received the highest panel ratings and 
were proposed by organizal^ions with established reputations for producing' 
material of hi^ quality. These producing organizations were located in some 
of the areas of the country where all costs are higher and where the organiza- 
tions toa extremely high overhead rates which further reduced the amount of 
moftey that would actually go into production. Scope increases without corres- 
ponding budget increases also occurred during negotiations, but these were 
, more likely to occur in the early years pf the program'a operation. 

Producers of many of the series that had their funds, but not scope, 
cut, pr had scope increased without an increase in funds, allege soic» devas- 
tating effects on the series' ultimate quality and ability to attract viewers. 
Nearly all of the producers and a number of a interviewees representing the 
broadcast indiifery were extremely critical of the government's emphasis on 
lainutes q£ parogramming per dollar without any apparent or overt acknowledge- 
ment of the relationship among production format values, cost, and vipers per 
dollar spent. The conaaercial television world and the public television world 
clearly make cost and production budget allocations on the basis of the number 
\ of viewers in an audience segment that a particular type of programming can be- 
expected to attract. . ' 
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^ ' • The extreme cost constraints 'and lack f>f a contingency budget exacer- 
bated problems faced by the ESAA-TV producers who were often learning them- 
selves. Many took seriously ^the mandate to provide explicit training for 
on-the-job tr^^nees, and to provide xaobility for^nority staff at all levels 
who had earlier been denied access to jof^ in the broadcast industry. In 
addition, the ESAA-TV producers were producing progr aiming that had explicit 
cognitive' and instructional goals as well ia affective and entertainment goals- 

As one can see by the exai^le of the Children's Television ^orkshop 
productions, achieving Jihis dual mandate is extr^ly expensive. Children's 
Television Workshop, which was the n^del for ESAA-TV, ei!5)loyed' top management, 
top produ©«?lon talent, and extensive evaluation throu^out production. That 
is, material which does not meet both entertainment and educational goals is 
discarded and redone. The ESAA-TV budgets and contracts were fixed-price and, 
• although scope reductions have been obtained by some producers, particularly-^ 
in the most recent years of the Program's operation, they are difficult to ^' 
achieve under the operating constraints of the USo£ contracting office. 

In fiscal year 1979, the government took the initiative to renegotiate 
three series, NEW VOICE, FROM JUMP STREET and UP AND COMING. The renegotia- ■ 
tions centered around reducing the scope of these series whie keeping the 
government's fiscal investment -the same as what had been originally contracted 
in order to increase the production values of the series. In this way, the 
ESAA^?V Program administrators hoped to achieve better carriage and ultimately 
a larger return on their investment in terms of viewers reached, in these 
-negotiaUons^the scope of NEW VOICE was reduced from 26 half-hour shows to 24 
half -hour shows; the scope of FROM JUMP SjTREET was reduced fron^ 26 shows If 20 
Shows, including 15 with all new material and five which werfe to constat of 
recon^ilations of the original, 15; and the scope of UP AND COMING was reduced 
.fjom 26 half-hour shows to 13, although they produced two additional shows 
with funding f r<w» the Corporation for Publio Braodcasting to bring the series 
total to 15, half-hour shows. The producers reported that they were able to 
satisfactorily complete their se^s after these scop^ reductions. 

^^'^ 

«, 
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4.4.2 PIKDDnCERS* BVaLOATION OF CPHB NEGOTIATION PROCESS 

Three out of every four producers asserted ^at the negotiation pro- 
cess had ^ had a har^ul efect on the quality of the series produced. Areas 
that were cited as being han!5ed niost were lack of funds to hire the best writ- 
era, producers, talent, etc^* , particularly in the case of the dramatic series; 
fewer days on location emd fewer days for rehearsal; fewer shooting ^^s; and 
no contin^i^ funds for redoing material which ^Was unacceptable- Producers 
said that this contributed to the uneven quality of many of the ESA^^V seriS, 
•particularly the early ones* 



Otl^s state^ that the* chants in fo^tot had chmxged the shows sub- 
stantia*!tiy f j^om what was proposed. Although nK>st felt that they had produced 
good television series # they were aware of the flaws and the cofl5>roiaise8 and 
felt that the contract negotiation process h^ untrained the panel rating and 
selection process* What the panel selected was not what was actually con- 
tr acted ffor in a number of instances. Althou^ soa^^<!^a^ expressed ^e 
opinion that negotiations ^lad helped them, by forcing them to be more realis- 
tic and more efficient, by and large, these were the smaller producers who had 
limited experienc^e witir^^evision production and with pr^>ar^g budgets foi^ 
government ^review. 



-Suggestions offered bg: producers for ii^roving the negotiation process 
and its effects on the quality of^roduction inc^-udsd: 




\ " 

ERIC ^ 



e E^lpy ^^^essionaia involved in pr6ducing both com^r- 
cial etnd public television serve as advisors to govern- ' 
^nt contract negotiators in the l^dt^t review iSrocass;- 

d Take into account actual ^current costs in the industry 
required to meet specif ied' production standards; 

© Take into account the target audience and broadcast chan" 
sou^t and production values and associated CK>sts 
^Sded to be con^titive; and \^ 

o Consider a viewer per^ dk>llar ^^imate in addition to del*' 
lars per minute or other unit "of programming when evalu- 
' ating proposals. 
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,4«5 FORMATIVE Atg^ILOT EVALUATIOH^^F INDIVIDUAL SERIES v 

The legislative originators of the ESAA-TV Prdgreun intended the Pro- 
gram to be modeled after SESAME STREET, and Section 711(6) of the enabling 
legislation specifically calls for research to be in^ltegra^ed with production, 
Stating that^applicants should ^'adqpt effective procedures, for evaluating edu-^ 
cati^on and other change achieved by children viewing the program," Section 
611 of the 1978* ESAA-TV legislation reiterated this stipulation- Concern for 
the effectiveness of the series in producing cognitive and/or aif f ect^ive 
changes has been a recu^t^ng then^ me^ioned by legislators and policymakers* 

In .in^lementing this requirei^nt/ the Program's administrative guide- 
lines call for less extensive research than had' been desired legislators 
and other policymakers. Instead of ongoin^g formativ,e evaluation and ^umroative 
evaluation, the regulations limit evaluation activity to testing of a proto- 
typical pilot program* The point award section of the proposal solicitation 
elaborates on ^the kind of» pi lot -testing needed |tnd directs contractor^ to 
design the evaluations primarily to assess the appeal and attention hold of 
tlhe pilot (s). Data collection on cognitive gains affective iir5)act is 
Qptional. A maximum of 5 points out of 100 in the proposal rating is given 
for the prpposed pilot evaluation design. Points are awarded for proposed 
testing techniques which, can adequately erasure the appeal and attention hold 
and for the adequacy of the test saG5>le^en5>loyed in terms of ite size and of 
■ its ^ographical and ethnic representativeness. The rpgt^^^s\tate that 
the USOE will review the pilot show and the pilot, test results and will, 
within two weeks, make a go/no-go decision about further series production. 

^In practice, the piU>t evaluations do not constitute go/no-go decision 
points except in ^^eme cases where the producer may fail to deliver a tech- 
nically acceptab^l^pLlot film, vmen ESAA-TV awards are made, all funding 
necessary to carry the series through to coi^letion ig put into place and it 
is assumed that the series will be completed. The burden of proof as to 
whether a series will be cancelled rests with the governn^nt rather than with 
the (producers. In the opinion of the program director, the most positive 
benefit of this approach is that it makes recruitment of high-quality project 
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personnel easier since such people are more likely to make themselves avail- 
able to work on a series when there is the expectatipn that the project will 
t ^ 

be carried beyond the pilot to full series production* 

The official limitation of formative evaluation to pilot ^sting on 
which a go/no-go decision will be made ^eems clearly to diverge from the 
intent of the original legislation^ Although the pilot evaluations may serve 
a quasi-evaluative function in that the production organizeTtions receive feed- 
back about the effectiveness of their appeal to the target, audience and their 
eQ^ility to hold audience attention, the usefulness of the evaluations appears 
to be severely restricted and their aims extren^'Ty narrow, given the broad 
goals and objectives of ESAA and the ESAA-TV series* 

The fornier program director cited programmatic and budgetary reasons 
for this decision to conduct formative e^luations only on aeries pilots. He 
argued that the high cost of carrying out meaningful testing and revision, and 
the inevi^.able delays that this process would entail, could result in consid- 
erable overruns. He felt that given the limited ambunt of money for ESAA-TV 
series production, Ad the great number of needs to be aferved aioDn^ the vari- 
ous ethnic and cultural minority groups, it is better to Spend the available 

J 

money on a greater number of series rather than^a 0ew well researched series 
that meet the needs of only a few- 

The methodological diversity of the evaluations proposed and performed 
reflects the latitude of USOE guidelines in the area* This is also reflected 
in the range of expenditures for evaluations: $5,000-10,000 for regional . \^ 
series; $40,000-50,000 for most national series, with a high of $87,000 in 
one case. ^ ^ 

I 

This administrative decision is a highly controversial one. Several 
producers expressed the view that current pilo^-testing procedures are a waste 
of money and do not provide them wd.th\ny useful information. This same opin- 
ion has been expressed by several former HEW officials and broadcasters, who 
charge that in addition to providing scanty information eUDOut the educational 
value of the series, the current evaluation practices, whereh^ production ^ 
organizations choose their own e valuators ' (either in-house or outsid#^, have 
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proiKiced a situatlon/which militates against finding negative pilot evalua- 
tion results. 



«9 

In contrast to these negative opinions of the. pilot evaluation pro- 
cess, several producers and others who are knowledgeable about research felt 
that some for of ongoirig formative evaluation which produces timely feedback 
is quite useful* Several of the production organizations (e»g.. New York 
State Education Department on VEGETABLE SOUP, Educational Development Corpora- 
tion on INFINITY FACTORY/ and WGBH on ftEBOP) have carried out progK^ of 
ongoing formative evaluation in aodition to the required pilot evaluations. 



4.5.1 OVERVI^ OF PILOT ^VALUATION SAMPLES^^ DESIGN^ AND METHODOLOGIES 

Our information about formative evaluations is deri^^ both from form- 
ative eva^luation reports and from series proposals. The following feature^ of 
the evaluations are summarized below and described in greater detail in Table 
4.2. . ^ 



• age of respondents; 

• ethnicity/race of respondents; 
o geographic* regions of testing; 

• sampl^ size; 

e the organization conducting" the evaluation; 

'S 

methods for assessing interest and appeal; 
e methods for assessing cognitive impact; and 
o methods for assessing affective impact. 

sample Sizes 

Sample sizes ranged from K)0 respondents to more than 5/000. In some 
caseS/ subsets of samples were used for a particular purpose. For example/ 
the AS*WE*SEE*IT I evaluation involved a total sample of 1,200 students, of 
whom 112 students were administered the distractor test for appeal of the 
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Table' 4-2 



SERIES PILOT EVALUATION SAMPLES, 
DESIGNS AND METHODOLOGIES 
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pilot, ih the case of REBOP II, there were 2,426 students in the total sam- 
ple; a subsample of 1,129 students was observed to assess interest and appeal 
and individual interviews were conducted with a' subsample of 449 students. 



Age of Respondents * 

, Children as young as age four. and as old as age 19 were included in 
pilot evaluations, in most cases, samples included a larger age range than 
that specified as being the primary target audience for the series. Further- 
more, parents, teachers, human relations specialists, and educational adminis- 
trators were frequently included in the evaluation samples in order to obtain 
their opinions regarding the interest, appeal, and impact of the pilot. For ' 
continuing series, the age range of the test sample often changes from year 
to year, 'por example, in its first year, the CARRASCOLENDAS pilot evaluation 

' included a test sample of "elementary school students." In its second year, 
the formative evaluation was conducted with students in grades 2-5. In its 

>third formative evaluation, students were tested in grades 1-5. 

Ethnicity/Race of Respondents 

r 

\ 

In most cases, evalu^ion samples included non-minority, children as 
well as children from the primary minority target groups. For example,-«5^REST 
SPIRlfg tested Native American and non-minority children? SOUTH BY NORTHWEST 
tested Black and non-minority children. When ther&^.6-more than onfe minority 
target group, each minority group was of1;en tested separately. For 'example, 
PACIFIC BRIDGES and PEARLS tested children in separate groups of all Chinese, 
all Japanese, all Korean, all Filipino, and all Vietnamese. 



Just as some series, in their targeting, grouped minorities into broad 
categories (e.g., Hispanic, Asian-American) while others distinguished among 
subcultures within these groups, so, did they make varying distinctions in - 
defining the sampled minorities for the evaluation. Among continuing series,, 
th.ese distinctions were not necessarily consistent" ^rom one year to the next. 
The evaluation. reports, do not necessarily reveal whether these changes were 
due to specific evaluative goals or stemmed from idiosyncratic events in the 
fieldwork activities. 
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Geographic Regions of Testing ^ 

As might be eHpected, the national series tended to perform the evalu- 
ations across a broadisr geographic expanse than did the regional series. But 
even among the national series, there was substantial variation in the number 
emd variability of testing sites. In a few cases, the actual number of . 
regions and sites remained ambiguous. 

Organization Conducting the ^valuation * 

Producing organizations were free to conduct their own pilot, evalua- 
tions or subcontract the task tp another organization. The choice tended to 
favor exteimal evaluators: Among the 34 awards for which information was 
available, 20 were performed by external organizations or fndividuals, 12 
were performed internally to the producing organization, and 2 were perforn^d 
by both internal and external personnel. Continuing series often changed the 
locus of evaluation from year to year. ' 



Methods for Assessing Interest and Appeal 

The most p^^nmonly used method for assessing interest of "attention 
hold" of the ESAA^TV'pilot productions was **distractor testing," One fre- 
quently used distractor test involved the showing of slides in one area of the 
viewing room and the pilot in another. Viewers* attention to the pilot versus 
attention to slides was documented by observers or with the use of a hidden 
video cact^ra. In another case, photos were taken of viewers every ten seconds 
for "eye contact counts." In another version of distractor testing, a compell- 
ing shQw was shown with the piit5€, viewers* attention was directly observed' 
and scored. These scores were coir5)ared with the scores of a Amilar group 
watching only the pilot. A more comiaon approach was to merely observe and 
record/ at regular short intervals (1/2 to 2 minutes), the apparent degree of 
attention or inattention received by the pilot from ^children viewing the show 
in a group context where only the naturally occurring, unj^ontrived, distrac- 
tions occur- In a majority of formative evaluations, observation or distrac- 
%or te&ts were supplemented with (questionnaires and individual or group inter- 
views to determine viewers!^ reactions to characters, sets, storylines, and the 
appeal of the pilot cott^ared with other favorite television shows. 
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^ : Methods for A8fees£^n^> Cognitive lm?> 



M.ethpds used to assess cognitive 




Jried from highly structured 
pre- and post-viewing wrltte^ tests to .iii-dMB^nstructured interviews to 
games. For exai^le, GETTING OVER admtnifterCT tests to^measure practice or 
application of learned skills in such topics as coii5)arati've shopping and 
Selecting a doctor. INEJNITY FACTORY used pre- and post-viewing performance 
at jcer.tain gan^s to estimate* gains in mathematical skills. . 



In some casear, cdnprehension was evaHuated examining the viewers' 
adsility to recall program conlgont after viewing "gie pilot, con5)ared to knowl- 
edge on the sait^ topic among a control group of children who did not view. the 
pilot. ' ^ ^ * 



' Methods for Assessing Affective Impact • . 

Most of the ESAA-TV series n^asured' affective gains in the formative 
evaluations. The most common approach waa^to use a 'survey- instrument to meas- 
^ure\^nions of and atti£ude3 tpward characters and issues in the-pilot or ^ 
towards one's own ^subcultures or oneself ,^ Three areas are frequently merttioned^ 
when discussing affectiv e "g ains ; 




« Self-concept . A systematic assessment of the degree of * 
^"•^n^rovement in minority* children's self-concept in ^ela- 4^ 
tlonship tp their minority^ her ita^ and its c§ntti^tion ^ 
to the dominant culture is a desired objective. ^ 

Character Identification . Responding children we^e oft^n 
asked to rate cjyiracters j^n the pilot show tends of the 
affinity they felt for them, and whether they were "very 
tmich," "somewhat," or "not at all" like them^elVes. J>re- 
sumably, fetilure of children 'to identify with characte^ 
indicates a lo^x;^act potential for the show, ^ 

© Concept Retention and Coi^ehension . Whether or not^chil- 
dren^understand and remember the central messages a' show 
is atteii?>tlng to c^^ey is .obviously a prime, indicatoi; of* — 
its intact. Such^ff ectivec^ss is measured bjr question- 
naires, individual and group interviews, and'^ole-playirig 
situations. 



V 

'5. 



\ 



Perceived Value' of the Pilot Evaluation 



Our interviews with executive'^'producers and project directors permit- 
t^dThem to express their views about the usefulness o^the pilot evaluation 
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req^irensent and the actuaX^rocedures utilized^ When rating ^;he evalXiatiohf 
©n a five-point scale from "Very Useful" to "Not At All Useful," the response 
ranged across the entire scale. The responses tended toward the^ore "usefiAj 
end tf the scale: approxiiaately ,50 percent gave a rating of four or fiveT 
approximately 25 percent were at the Midpoint, and 25 percent gave a tv>o or 
one rating. Nev^:heless, it is clear that the pilo% evaluations were not 
a^udged an out-and-out success • 

. The comments of the respondents to our su^ey were most illuminating 
cdjout rese'Tvations about the pilot ^valuations. Many asserted that the prob- 
lem was not the concept of an evaluat^ion^itself / biot the limitations to which 
the pilot test was subject. Many felt that an extensive evaluation of more 
than just one pilot show was needed. However/ not only were resources for 
thiB test severely limited/ but there were few resources for maxing extensive 
changes in the production that^ n^ght have emerged from a mor^ thorough evalua- 
tion such as an evaluation of the entire series. Such comments were made by a 
number of producers. 

Invariably/ the notion of getti*ng feedback about the pilot show was 
endorsed by the respondents. In som^ cases the feedback was Viewed a^ con- 
firming their views about the show/ in other cases it cauaed them to rethink 
their approach to characters/ storylines'. When res/ervations were expressed 
about the particular pilot evaluation that was performed/ they tended to focus 
on a single approach to measuring intere^ and appeal in particular; the "^fe^- 
tractor test approach. 

Criticisms of the distractor test, ranged from statements that the con- 
ditions under which the testing was done did not simulate "real" at-home view- 
ing to statements that movement of eyes away from the screen did not necessar- 
ily indicate removal of attention or interest from thre show. VThether or not 
these criticisms are true/ it is^le^r that tiis persons who utilized these 

methods dSdinot convince the producers of their validity. ' > 

t 

Our own reading ^f pilot evaluation proposals and reports /*^vith their 
numerous ambiguities and/ in some caseS/ apparent contradictions, leads us to 
coMlud^ that this portion of the production p:^oce8S was of low saliency to 
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the producing organizations. ' This oot to say that the principle of forma- 
tive evaluation is unimportant to th^m. Rather, it shows that the severe lim- 
itations iii5)osed upon the actuar evaluations, in -the context of a production 
process beset by numerous other problems, ofteii' resulted in a process that was 
perfunctory in execution and marginally usefullin its results- It was one of 
many elements in*.the production process Ithat participants perceived as trying 
to do too much with too few resources, 

'^•5.2 IMPACT EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL SERIES 

A concern raised by several former HEM officials, who are confronted 
with conpeting demands from a number of programs, was whether the ESAA-TV 
series are serving the purpose for which they were intended—having an intact 
on children '8. cognitive skills and knowledge and understanding of one anothe^ 
—and assisting with furthering the overall ESAA Program goals. Aoadcasters 
and ITV off icia,ls also" expressed a desire for more research about the educa- 
tional iiii>act of the ESAA-TV series. Although the series are produced primar- 
ily for at-home use, and with ei^hasis on their entertainment vMiae, public 
broadcasters and ITV groups view these series as educational . Public broad- 
casting licensees report they are faced with an ever-increasing supply of 
^'^^^"'^ which must con^ete for limited air time in slots 

reserjed fgp educational and children's programming. They feel that .more 
extensive research results on both appeal and iirpact would aid them in choos- 
ing among the series offered", and would help them sell t^he series to their 
audiences. Instructional Television prograsuners report that they ar^ faced 
•*ffth a simila\problem in selecting mat^ial for presentation in classrooms. 
Although the EsAa-TV series were not designed to fit into a particular school 
curriculum, ITVtremains a .potentially viable route through which these series 
can reach and have maximum in^jact On their intended' audiences . Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting ITV Director Mr. Douglas Bodwell reports that school 
districts and ITV systems are increasingly irtterested in meaningf^l research 
results about the series' Educational value. 

^ ■ 
These latter questions about educational in^iact can only be answered 
by carefully designed and expensive' summative evaluition. However, as Keith 
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Mielke, et al^ (1975)* and others have pointed out, worthwhile goals nvay not 
be easily measurable. This is particularly likely with many of the ESAA-TV 
series, including the cognitive series which haVe a nuniber of effective goals 
such as raising s<^f-esteem/ instilling pride in one's own cultural heritage 
and respect for others, and affecting positiv^e interracial attitudes. The 
state-of-the*ai^t in n^asurement techniques is pot adequate to provide defini- 
tive answers about a TV series'* impact in these areas. Results based on inad- 
equate measures could leaxjUto misinterpretation or misunderstanding about the 
series' true impact. Further, because of time, money, a,nd response burden 
constraints,^, as well as the lack of good measures, it does not appear possible 
to measure all of the areas of impact that producers, funders, and users may 
consider important for all of the ESAA-TV series. Despite these research 
problems, given the demand for som ej^^^ format ion about the series' impact afW 
educationaJL val^e, ESAA-TV Program SKinistrator s and Education Department 
administrat<^s cannot ajford to*ignore the criticisms of their current 
evaluation drocedures and the nds for more information about the i>eries 



educational value. 
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4.6 PROBLEMS OR DfcgFtCt?I*TIES IN PRODUCTION 

The purpose of this part, 0%%he investigation was to discover whether 
there were, any particular difficultf&s encountered in the actual production^ 
of ESAA-TV series once contracts-^*^ad been negotiated which producers felt had 
had a significant impact on overall quality, carri«ige, and potential impact 
of the series. In addition,* we sought to ascertain how difficulties were 
related to t))^ condition3 and constraints imposed fa^ the ESAA-TV legislation 
and administrative guide-lines, or oth^r special conditions attached to 
government funding. > . ' 

\ 

^ Executive producers or pro3ect directors and other staff who had deci- 
sion-making roles in the production of ESAA-'I^ ser ies^f unded between 1973 and 
1978 and which had compl^^d production or were *in production at the time of 
this survey provided the information reported here* Three of the series 
funded in, fiscal year 1^79 (MOVIE OF -THE WEEK, REViSTAS, and THE NEW AMEBJLCANS) 
had not staj^ted production at the time the survey was conducted* an^ informa- 
tion^as ^not available for one series (LA ESC^UINA) . ' r 



♦Mielke, K.W»,- et al. The Federal Role in Funding Child reri's Televi - 
sion Programming , Institute for Communication Research, Bioomington# Indiana, 
April 1975. " 
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Respondents were asked about particular stages" in the production proc- 
ess duVan'g ^ich they encou^c^ed problems or difficulties which had a .signif- 
^icant impact on the cogent and quality of the series as it was produced. 
Specifically «they, were asked about problems that had occurred with staffing, 
content development, script dsv^lo^ent/ casting, actual production tfilming 
or taping), post-production, or any overall administrative problems. The 
stages most often mentioned as having had significant problems were staffing, 
scripting, aitd content de^^elopenent • Vi^^ually every producer encountered some 
problems in these areas. Smaller ^umbersSqf producers also reported having 
encountered problems in planning, casting, and actual production (filming or 
taping) • These problems ar^ discussed in detail below. 
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4:6.1 STAFFING 



Producers of 24 of the 30 separate series reported that* they had had 
significant problems staffing the ESAA-TV feeries. The series for which pro- 
ducers reported staffing problems incljaded those funded between 1973 and 1978 
which had completed production and those which were in the midst of production. 
- These included both series funded under only one award and those which had 
been funded in multiple years. All of the producers reporting problems with 
staffing said that they had Encountered difficulties in recruiting and hiring 
the most appropriate or best possible" minority group line pjoducUon staff. to 
meet produciton needs at the beginning of, the contracts. Line production 
^taff include directors, line managers, producers, and assistant producers. 
-Because the ESAA-TV regulations did not mention technical staff or crew (e.g., 
cameramen, engineers, sound technicians, editors), only a few producers men- 
tioned this as a problem, and those were all independent producers who had the 
freedom to hire their crews for the series. Producers in large established 
organizations with union shops had no choice in the matt^f of crew. For exam- 
ple,- at major PBS stations with unions, decisions about technical staff are 
not under the control of project management. A nisnber of producers, generally 
but not exclusively those at the large PBS stations that were heavily union- 
ized, expressed, the opinion that ESAA was pa-ying for the apprenticeship of 
everyone on a station payroll. That is to say, they reported that the sta- 
tions sometimes viewed the minority projects as stigmatized and often assigned 
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their most junior and otherwise undet-utilized technical staff to the ESAA 
productions/ reserving their senior staff for higher i^ri^ity productions. 

Producers in org2mizations outside of Npw York and Los Angeles found 
that although there existed Black and, to a lesser extent Hispanic, jline pro- 
duction staff with superior credentials^ and experience in production, it was 
difficult to attract theii to work outside of the major production centers, 
pcurticularly because ESAA-TV productions paid lower ^salaries than the people 
they sought to hire could receive in^the commercial production industry. In 
Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Boston, and even in New Yotk City, producers 
reported difficulties attracting the best production manag^ent staff because 
of their inability to offer salaries corapetitive with the major commercial 
producers* Producers located outside fiiajor cities had even more difficulty 
persuading minorities of any race or ethnic 'group to relocate, etnd in most of 
the production sites outside of major citi^, there was vi^rtually no existing 
talent pool to draw upon. 

Producers of Native American, Tramco TUnerican, Asian, and series tar- 
geted to Hispanic groups such^as Puerto I®cans and Cubans found that they 
faced even greater difficulties, because so few members of these ethrtic groups 
had experience in production, particularly production of educational and chil- 
drens' series. Producers also cited problems finding Black and Hispanic pro- 
duction management staff who had had experience producing educational and 
chij.dren*8 series, even though there was a larger pool of prospective staff 
who had substantial production credits. 



4.6.2 PROBLEMS WITH CONTENT DEVELOPMENT 

^ ■ 

ESAA-TV series are by legislati^goandate designed to be educational 
and purposive. Educational television must be designed to be used in hc^es 
and in schools. ESAA-TV programming is also purposive programming '. Pur- 
posive television is prograxtoning W^iich^ is designed to accc^plish specified . 
goals and objectives (which are usually measurable) fpr a previously speci- 
fied or target audience. Purposive television programming usually involves 
extensive pre-production research and ortgofng testing to ensure that the 
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purposes are achieved and involves redesigning shows that do not achieve ^the 
goals. In designing and producing purposive television programming, the needs 
that are to be met are assessed at the start, goals and objectives are articu- 
lated, and content is developed which thp producers kave designed specifically 
to convey the desired informatiop to the selected target audience* 

Producers of 25 of the 27 series which had completed production or 
were in the midst^ of production reported a variety of content developnent 
problems that varied tremendously acfoss series, depending upon the content 
that was- developed and the purpose of the series* However, problems with con- 
tent development fell into five different categories, as follows: 

• problems choosing content which was suitable for televi- 
sion from among the ide^s suggested by professional staff 
and consultants, and by non-professionals; 

• ^ problems translating content developed by educators or 

other consultants or community advisors not familiar with* 
television, scripted and- adapted into a form that would 
make entertaining and educationally effective television 
for the specific age and ethnic groups in the target 
audiences; 

• problems arising from competing goals and emphases among 
st^ff and disagreement in determining what the mix of 
content in a series should be. These problems varied from 
dissention about whether cognitive or affective issues 
should be given precedence, or competition among racial 
and ethnic groups over whether their group was being 
given adequate coverage; 

• problems due to budget deficits and rising co^ts, which 
resulted in content which was costly to produce being 
dropped or severely curtailefff and 

* 

• partic^llarly in the case of cognitive series, problems 
arising frcxn inadequate knowledge and pre-production 
research indicating which concepts could and should be 
tauglit to the target audience. For example, the produc- 
ers of INFINITY FACTORY I^ had choseft^^^ery ambitious 

task of teaching mathematical con@i^jpts?o urban disadvan- . 
taged Black and Hispanic yo^^y^^i thoutu^dequate pre-pro- ^ 
duction research indicating the levels of pre-existing 
information and misinformation/ and without adequate time 
to test and reject concepts before material was actually 
produced, ' ^-^^ . 
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The specific nature of the problems within each of those general ca,te- 
gories varied tremendously across series as a function of the purpose of the 
series, their target age groups, and fon£ats. Some illustrative examples are 
presented below. 



Pro^^ns with content developaent were particularly troublesome for 
series with-*'primarily cognitive goals which also had a serious commitment to 
affective goals. INFINITY FACTORY, which was first funded in 1973, was 
designed to teach mathematical concepts to economically and educationally dis- 
advantaged Black and Hispanic upper elementary grade students. A second and 
equally important objective for"^he staff was to influence their self-esteem 
and combat racial stereotypes about the mathematical abilities and skills of 
minorities. This provides an example of the -^i^peting and sometimes incom- 
patible objectives that were built into early ESAA-TV series* Designing pro- 
gramming which could successfully meet one set of these objectives was a for- 
midable task. Attempting to meet all of these objectives in one series, and 
competing for an at-home audience placed a considereible burdern on the staff, 
all of whOTi were learning on the job. These problem^ were not unique to 
INFINITY FACTORY; rather, they were common to sc^e extent across all of the 
series which, once produced and broadcast are compared with series such as 
Children's Television Workshop's 3-2-1 CONTACT, ELECTRIC COMPANY, or SESAME 
STREET, which had unified thanes and substantially greater amounts of time and 
money for research developnent and production. WATCH YOUR MOUTH, which was^ 
designed to teach language expression skills to Black and Hispanic s eco n dar ^i.^^^ 
school age youth, also illustrates the problan resulting*?f rom competing values 
in content development. In this particular series, the conflict was between 
the goal of providing entertaining situation comedy which would attract and , 
hold the audience and the goal of providing formal instructional content about 
language usage and expression. Thus, the producer of this series had a man- 
date tQ produce a series which would be ccSoapetitive with ccMnmercial entertain- 
ment programming for the same audience tljat was attracted Jto series such as 
WELCOME BACK KOTTER, WHAT'S HAPPENING? or THE WHITE SHADOW, but with the addi- 
tional challenge of including formal linguistic instrucJJ^n. 

>^ational Bilingual Series such ^s CARRASCOLENDAS and VILLE ALEGRE had 
the goal of teaching cognitive concepts in two languages while trying to 
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include content relevant. to, and using th6 Spanish dialects of, several pis- . 
panic groups (e.g., Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican) . 

- , Many of the problems with content develt^ent ^rose out of competing 
g<?afl8 and differing opinions about what the series content should be. For 
example, with PEOPLE OF THE FIRST LIGHT, the Native American community members 
were heavilj^nvolved in determining what content should be included. Content 
was decided by consensus of the Native American consultants and approved by - 
the Project Advisory Comijiittee.^one of the Native American Community con- 
swltants had had prior in^slv^ent in television production. The producers 
faced difficulties in ^tting content defined because of the group's desire t(^ 
include everything that they felt was important to them and to the non-Native 
American audience. Many of the important issues were not suitable for the 
televisioi^edium, and often the producers^ were faced with 'not having enough 
good material to fill the "30 minutes. 

FOREST SPIRITS was originally designed to present information about 
the culture of three tribes in Wisconsin? however, one tribe withdrew because 
of conflicts about the nature of the content. 

The documentary series REP0P'and^AS*WE*SEE*IT7^ich were shot on * 
location using real students in their own settings, faced problems of finding 
children and youth who were appropriate. Jn AS*WE*SEE*IT, the producers began- 
production wl^th tJe idea that the Tii^h school students would be able to pro- 
vide their own scripts and story lines. This proved to be unrealistic, and 
.three unbu<3geted professional script writers had to be hired,'" 

V 

In summary, while all of the producers felt they had successfully 
resolved these problems and produced series which met the overall goals and 
objectives they had- set out in their proposals, delays caused by the kinds of 
problems cited above someUmes resulted in project delays, budget deficits, 
and uneven quality among the shows dn a series. Some producers .also reported 
that while they were faithful to their overall goals and objectives, the 
series as actually produced was sometimes drastically different frran that 
which had been proposed. 

J ■ 
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L3y ^crlpt Dovelopaent 

Problems with scr ipt developient often exacerbated' problems with con- 
tent; development. The most significant problem and the one mentioned roost 
often was difficulty finding writers with the appropriate mix of skills and 
experience for their particular series— that is; writers who were members of 
the ethnic and racijil groups of the target audience and who had had experience 
translating curriculum goals and objectives into entertaining scripts which 
were 25)propriate for the target age arKi ethnic groups. 

Producers of 22 of the 27 series for which data were available 
reported serious problems with either script development or content develop-- 
ment, or both. Producers of all but one of the national and regional bilin- 
gual series^ reported difficulties finding biHngual writers v^o could write 
equally well in Spanish and English or French aind English. TSiis was particu- 
larly difficult "in the casa. of the national bilingual series which up until 
FY 1980 has had a requirement that no one language could comprise more than 
60 percent of the content. Producers of these series reported many delays 
and hours of overtime using their line production staff (including themarlves) 
and content development staff to make drastic revisions of scripts which had 
to have the api^topr iate language mixes and be equally canprehensible to mono- 
lingual English and Spanish speakers. In some instances having a staff that 
was completely i^ilingual caused problems because they could not tell when a 
script would become unintelligible to n^nolingual speakers of either language. 
The USOE Project Officer insisted that producers of at least one bilingual 
^scries have all scripts reviewed by rr^inolingaal speakers of both languages. 

Producers of Native Ameriqan series also had serious difficqlties with 
script writing and content development. None of the producers of the Native 
American series were able to find professional script writers. These produc- 
ers reported difficulties with the content development;' because members of the 
Native American tribes, who were heavily involved in presiding intent for the 
series, 'distrusted the Anglo writers who were hired. Likewise, they reported 
that it was difficult for the Anglo product loq staff and writers to understand 
the Native American ways of thought and feelings about thelT. lives and the 
ways that ^hey were portrayed. # 
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Producers of non-bilingual multicultural and cognitive series also 
reported the same difficulties in finding minority and non-min6rity writers 
with 'the. appropriate ccsnbinations of skills and experience. Scripts which 

had been conunissione^ often arrived very late and -heeded drastic revisions.^ 

The delays and revisions often caused delays in pro<iuction. Two of the 
"national series produced in 1977 and 1978 by the large Public Broadcasting 
Stations which were signatories of the Writers' Guild were particulary hard 
hit by a Writers' Guild strike, v*ich caused serious delays. KGBH, the pro- 
ducer of THE NEW VOICE, settled with the union early, but KQED, producer of OP 
AND COMING, was boycotted by Writers' Guild ;nembers for eight months. Because 
UP AND COMING was a totally scripted drama series,' most production activities 
with the exception of research and content development were halted ui^l the 
strike was settled. . ■ ^ 

y 

All three series mentioned above incurred substantial budget-deficits 

as a result of the increase in fees paid to the Writers' Guild members, in* 

addition to the extra expenses caused by the delays 'in obtaining scripts. 



4.6.4 CASTING 



Producers of the 27 series which had completed produc^^r which 
were in production at the time the interviews were completed reported some 
problems with casting. Producers of four bilingual series reported casting 
problems caused by difficulties finding talent, particularly children, who 
were sufficiently bilingual, experienced, able to take direction, . and work at 
the pace required by the production schedule. Producers resolved this problem 
by hiring drama coaches and developing an in-hou8# talent pool. Those series 
that received continuation funds and remained in production for several years 
reported that developing their own in-house talent pools' had been very success- 
ful and that the problem ceased after the first year or after the talent had 
gained enough experience and familiarity with the job later in the series. 
These problems did contribu^T^some delays and unevenness across shoWs. 

With one exception, roost other casting problems reported were due to 
having to work around children's school schedules, vacations, and parents' 
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schedules. REEOP I and II and AS WE SEE IT I and II did not involve the con- 
tinuous use of actQrs and actresses, but tried to find real children and 
existing situaftions which wfre shot on location. Their problem was finding 
aH>rc^riate children and school situations around which *an interesting story- 
line could be developed. Itieir problemai occurred wher> they arrived on loca- 
tion and found that the featured child or children were really not appropriate 
(in the case of REBOP) , or that the schools and teachers were not cooperative 
because ol fears that negative content 2i6out their schools and staff would be 
portrayed in the films. Although the problems were resolved, the fact that 
producers attempted to work with real people and situations usually led to 
scxnetimes unavoidable delays and budget overruns or content that was marginal 
or unacceptable. Because time schedules and budgets did not permit extensive 
reshooting or discarding material that the producers felt was marginal, some 
individual shows were not up to the standard set for the overall series. 

Finally, FROM JUMPSTREET, a series about the history of Black music, 
required extensive use of existing footage, and planned for use of top musical 
talent. They encountered difficulties obtaining rights to existing footage 
and being able to pay high talent fees or schedule the talent they had built 
the series plans around. Under their orfginal contract to deliver 20 half- 
hour shows, these problems seriously threatened the quality of thfe series. 
Under their renegotiated contract to deliver 15 shows, they feel that they can 
now deliver a series of the quality that they had originally planned. 



4.6.5 PRODUCTION AND POST-PRODUCTION 



Although all producers encountered some problems durihg actual produc- 
tion, most reported that these were to be expected. Nothing ever goes as it 
is planned. Ex£unples of problems mentioned were: too many rainyj days for 
location shooting, sound recording being ruined, staff illness, dilm being 
lost or ruined during post production, etc. Although problems of this kind 
ar^e to be expected on any production, the ESAA-TV producers felt that their 
series were hurt because they had no contingency funds. ~lu most soram^cial 
productions, contingency funds ranging from 15 to 30 percent are the norm. 
The ESAA-TV producers were faced with difficult decisions as to wriether to 
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include marginal work or cut corners s<^ewhere else, with the knowledge that 
in television production, the results always show up on the screen for mil- 
lions to criticize. 



4.6.6 MANAGEMENT AND OI^SANIZATIONAL INTERFACE PROBLEMS 

Seriofr management, administrative, and organization interface prob^ 
lems were reported by all of the 30 producers ^interviewed. These problem^ 
fell into two categories: ' * ^ 

I 

o Internal problems between the production organization and 
>. the ESAA-TV project; 

© Problems occurring as a result of a mismatch or incompati- 
bility between the production organization's policies and 
procedures and those of the USOE./ 

r 

Six producers, four of vdiom were working in public television stations, 
reported difficulties integrating their projects into the organizations. They 
reported that the stations viewed the ESAA-TV series production as separate 
from the ongoing and "more iiaportant" other production activities at the aita- 
tions. -niey reported receiving the lowest priority in using station facili- 
ties such as studios and post production facilities. These same producers 
reported that the ESAA-TV staff were viewed as temporary outsiders v^o wpuld 
not be remaining after the series ended. It should be noted, however, that 
these pnS^lems' were' reported as serious problems by a minority of the produc- 
ers although a number of others did mention similar attitudes and friction 
between the ESAA-TV proje^Knd their organizations. The two remaining pro- • 
ducers v^o reported serious^ntra-organization problems were producing the^ 
ESAA-TV series under the auspices of independent, non-profit organizations 
which had never produced television series at all in one instance, and in the 
other, had never produced a series of the scope of a national ESAA-TV series. 



. When the interviews were fconducted, serious problems were defined as 
problems which had a significant negative impact «i the production process, 
the budget, the time and/or quality of the- series. Routine or minor problems 
and problems that did not have a measurable or significant impact on the 
serSfc^were not 'included in this analysis. 
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These producers experienced a number of bureaucxatic and management problems 
as the organizations learned how to cope with the television production proc- 
ess ^and develop £hj^ appropriate corporate support systems, ^ 

Ihere was much greater variability among the types of problems falling 
into the' second category — mismatch or fncompatibility betw^n the producing 
organizations' pif^atices, policies, and procedures and thos^^ of the ESAA;:TV 
Program and USOE^ This category does not include problems mentioned earlier 
such as on-the-j^b trainee requirements, climbersOTie and costly Project Advis- 
ory Conmittees, or evaluation requirements vdiich are discussed in other sec- 
tions. Significant problems mentioned Include: - 

# the USOE payment and reimbursement practices; 

© incompatibilities between* organization hiring and affirm- 
ative ^tion p^icies and ESAA-TV requirements and produc- 
tion needs, and salary scales; 

> incompatibility between government subcontracting proces- 
ses and standard industry practice; and ^ 



disagreements over talent^^es and residual rights, and 
buyouts; and other standard requirements of talent unions. 
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The USOE payment and reimbursement process appeJ^rs to be very slow and 
inconsistent. Producers of series located in saall organizations with very 
^ small overhead budgets, and series produced by new independent production com- 
panies experienced si'gnificant problems due to delays in receiving ^vances 
from one month up to three or four months so that they could begin contract 
planning and start up on schedule* These delays^ sometimes had an impact that 
affected later production activities, such as^ having talent that they had 
planned to use at a specific time according to their original schedules una- 
vailable at later dates, or being urvable to use studio or editing facilities 
on schedule* The reimbursement process also caused, serious delays for these 
same producers who sometimes were unable to pay staff for several weeks or 
had to lay-off staff because of serious cash flow problems. The delays also 
caused budget deficits when producers who were able to borrow sufficient money 
to carry on had to pay high interest rates, v*ich wer6 unbudgeted and for 
which there was no contingency budget* In response to thesTe problems, in 1979 
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the ESAft-W Program Manager wam:>able to negotiate a ^an with the USOE Grants 
and Procurements Management Department (the Contracting Office) fQC^ regular 
and consistent payment schedule. JJespite the efforts of ESAA-TV Paogram 
administrators these problems have continued and are likely to continue ^ 
because ESAA-TV staff have no control over Contracting Office procedures. 

^ , • .- ^ . 

The second category of administrative pnoblems reported (incoBipatibil- 
-ity between a producing organizatiori's ^personnel policies and the ESAA-TV pol- 
icaes, amd^ in sane instances, standard industry practice) . was mentioned as 
a serious problem by producers of nearly all of the 30 series examined. These 
^l^roblems were most serious v^en the producing organization was a state or 
local educ.ation agency. Eight series were produced under the auspices of 
these types of organizations. (See Table 1-1 for a list of all series and 
producing organizations.) These eight organizations included broadpasting 
s^Aioi^ licensed to local education agencies, four public television stations 
licensed to state universities, and two State Education agencies, --one of v^ich 
produced two sepa^te series, Resolutioti of these conflicts often required 
interyenticii and negotiation with the organization and federal governi^ent . 
authorities. ^ ; / 



^fe^^^^' the rates for* union buyoOts ^ich had been negotiated earlyT 
in the program's existence had feen negotiated when ESAA-TV shows were consid- 
ered^ purely educational and unlikely to get widespread distribution. During 
the last two or three years, 'it has becaae apparent that ESAA-TV series are 
getting wider distribution a/id play on public anf coipmercial television and, 
more recently, on cable. The union members are now complaining that the old 
buyout rates are no longer adequate. Producers are now caught between talent 
union ^^nds and the negotiaftd rates v^ich cannot be changed without a 
change^i government policy and negotiation of new rates. This problem has 
'serious impi±t5^<ions for the costs of ESAA-TV productions. 

The final type of mismatch between f^eral policy and standard indus- 
try practice ct^cerns s^bcontracting. Although it is not mentioned as often 
by producers o^m<^ recent series, it caused a^ number of problems and delays , 
in earner productions. For example, several producers who wanted to Bubcciin- 
tract|major components of series such as animation, documentary segments and 
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evaluations, or special facilitiefe, were required to follow standard govern- 
ment contracting procedure^ such as issuing RFi»s, obtaining bids tzosx a 
number of bidders, waiting a •specif ied length of time (e.g., 30 to 60 days)^. 
toT^ responses, convening a re^view panel, and establishing technical review 
criteria. These procedures were time-consuming and costly, particularly for 
producers who were unfamiliar l&ith go\^rnmeht contract administration pro- '^^ , 
cedures. These procedures were troublesofae for all producers who encountered, 
them, and provided additional difficulties for producers who had to coii5>ly 
with sta^e requirements. 

4.6.7 UNION INVOLVEMEKT 

Ok , 

Ten of the thirty series funded between 1973 and 1979 reported that 

craft union members were employed in technical positions (e.g., crew). The 

craft ui>ions n^ntionfed were the International Motherhood of Electrical Worfe- 

^ ers. The National Association o^ Broadcast Engineers and JTechnicians (Video), 

The international Alliance of Technicians, Theatijical and Stage Employees 

(F^Lm), and local broadcast licensee in-house craft tmions* Ten of the series . 

also employed talent union members under^ union contracts. The major talent * 

unions involved with production of ESAA-TV series were the '5vmer ican Federation 

of Television and Radio Artists (AFTRA) , the Screen Actors Guild (SAG), the 

American Federation of Musicians (AFM), the Directors Guild of America, and 

^ the Writers Guild of America. 

^ ^Two other series included talent who belonged to thfe unions but d^d 

not have formal union contracts, ' although they did pay the basic t^pd required >- 
by the unions (e.g., they worked f<^ scale). In several instances, the acting 
talent, which included a number of actors and actresses who were well known 
and command high fees ^f or their appearances in television,' movies, and musi<^' 
agreed to >^rk "for scalef t^ecause of strong commitment to minority program- 
ming (that* is, programmiifc produced by and for pawnor ities) . In several 
instances, talent uhion meters wiio recognized the severe budget constraints 
of some of the smaller regional projects waived e'^Wi their basic union fees 
and worked under '•pen names" because of their strong commitment to the goals 
of the projects and the ESAA-TV Program. 
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Several of the series with magazine formats (e.g.^ INFINITY FACTORY, 
VEGETABLE SOUP) subcontracted to other production organizations to produce 
major segments or to provide the crew and other technical support- Producers 
of both series were conscientious about awarding this work to firms owned by 
or employing minorities in responsible positions, and which had already 
negotiated their own contracts with the talent and craft unions. ■< 

In general, all of the producers v^o had planned to use craft and 
union staff budgeted salaries tal^ng into account the standard union rate 
scales, and they calculated the automatic year ;Ly increases negotiated by the 
unions, particularly the craft unions. However, the budget plans were always 
based on the rules and rates current at the time the budgets were prepared. 
A problem occurred for several projects produced in the major PBS producing 
stations (e.g., wiffiT in New York, KGBH, in Boston^ KQED in San Francisco) when, 
during the period of production, several of the craft unions negotiated new 
contracts which affected al,l PBS stations. During the period" of negotiations, 
some craft union members struck against the stations, halting all filming, 
set-building, post-produc,tion work, etc., which caused scheduling delays and 
later budget deficits, when new contracts^ were negotiated, the new rates had 
increased as much as 13 to 20 percent (depending on the station and the par- 
ticular guild) and were made retroactive for as many as eight.months. With 
one exception, the- deficits caUsed by the rate increase had/to be absorbed by 
the individual series budgets. Because producers could not recover these 
costs from the stations or the federal government, adjustments had to be made 
in a variety of ways such as"*shooting less film, reducing or dropping anima- 
tion, using fewer actors, cutting rehearsal time, and reducing final taping 
and stddio time or» using more repeat minutes. In general, these adjustments 
affected negatively the technical quality and production values of the series. 
In most instances, the stations delivered the number of series required by^the 
"contracts, although they were of lesser quality than expected. Overruns 
occurred often, and ultimately had to be absorbed by the stations' overhead 
budgets. 

^ ^ Finally, as mentioned earlier, s«ne series which were in production 

between 1978 and 1980 were affected by the Writers Guild Strike against all 
PBS stations and which affected all producers using Writers Guild members 
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under ^Mjtract. The strike and the negotiations which Continued for approxi- 
mately ei^ht months caused serious delays and dramatic increases in the costs 
of obtainijg scriptf^. These delays c<^pounded by overall infl^ion forced 
several series which were dependent on writers (e.g., the dramatic and situa- 
tion comedy series) to seek additional corporate or foundation^hwds, which 
were inaidequate oe unavailable, or face defaulting on the contracts. 

* At leaafc- four producers' budgets and schedules were so damaged that 

>?^»the usual methods of ccxnpensating for budget deficits were not adequate. At 
this time, the focus of the*ESAA-TV Program administrators was chatnging in the 
direction of recognizing that quality and production value are directly (but 
not totally) related to costs, and that the series threaten^, by default prom- 
ised to be of high quality, thus having a greater chance of being broadcast 
and reaching intended ^diences. The program panagers instituted a practice 
of reviewing work completed, its quality, and the number of shows of high 
qualify th« could be delivered with£ft the fixed-fee budget constraints. If ' 
this review indicated that a series/codld be saved and technical standards and' 
production values maintained, project administrators negotiated scope reduc- 
tions. This policy appegts to be ^sound one because important measures of 
the value of a television show or xilm are its 2^ceptability to broadcast dis- 
tributors (e.g., licensees amd network^)-, which is measured in terms of its 
carriage, and the levels of viewershi]^j^^ned (measured in terms of ratings) 



4.7 PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE PARTICIPATION 

The principal invo^vemlnt of the PACs was at the proposal stage, as 
discussed in Sectipn 4.1.1, above. After the contract WJ^ awarded and produc- 
tion began, the PAC continued, for the most part, in a jceview capacity. Some 
PjftCs participated in reviewing scripts and some cxxnmittees reviewed material 
^Rit was filmed or taped prior to f inaU^iting. One committee, which was 
^^^ing a Native American series, acted as mediator viriien problems arose 
between Indians and non-Indians over content and cultural issues- 



The PAC members were much more modest eiboiit their role during pr< 
tion than they were perceived to bo-by the Executive Producers. Over 75 per 
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cent of the Executive Producers or Project Dlr;ectors interviewed said that the 
P^*B role involved much more than attending meetings and reviewing materials. 
For most of the series, they acted as resource people in providing background 
information fot the particular target minority. Approximately one-third of 
thos^Executive Producers/Project Directors who said the PAC's role extended 
beyond review functions also said that their a^ittee actually chose the * 
scripts >^ich would be used in the series. Sane PACs were involved in fund- 
raising for the series and acted as a liaison between the project staff and 
various cofsaunity grpups. ^e, pAC actually went on location to observe pro- 
duct ion first-hand so they would have a better understanding of^ the problems 
which arise during production. * 

Executive Producers were asked to rate t^e usefulness of the PAC's 
. participation during production on a scale of one to five, ^ere five is Very 
Useful, and one is Not at all Useful. Approximately two-thirds of the 
responses fell in thf three-to-five range, ^^ile the remainder fell fc^w ^ 
three. One. Executive Producer who was exper iencilig production difficulties 
stated that the PAC "helped to defend the integrity of t^e show by taking 
their ccxaplaints to the General Manager when the show was in jeopardy—they 
were a walking' board. " Another producer commented on the students who served 
on his Board: "They were all excellent, and understood what the series was 
trying to accomplish." Still another coament frcsn a Project Director was that 
the PAC was "one of the nK>st important groups for input." 

PAC members were asked the same rating question, and all responses 
fell within the three-to-five range. One ccamittee member felt th^t the PAC 
provides a gbod system of, internal checks and balances and can contribute to 
the marketing of the series. Local people were contacted by another group to 
ensure that the serie« was ^dressing the appropriate needs, in the words of 
one member, "There should always be a Project Advisory Canmittee." 

* For the most part, during production there were no major difficulties . 
between the PAC and the production staff.* ^lat^probleros there were came about 
as a result of the inexperience of the PAC in worki^ng with television. Many 
of their suggestions for changes in the series were not feasible and showed a 
lack of understandl^ng and appreciation ^r what c^ an^annot realistically 
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be done when producing a television series such as those for the ESAA-TV 
Program. 

Even though the production creWs found it frustrating to work with a 
comittee naive in the ways of television jwroductionr the Coeamittee itself 
felt the crew was responsive to their Suggestions • One crew came to Acjvisory 
Coraittee meetings and, in generea, all production staff treated comments and 
suggestions made by the PAC seriously. 

PAC members were asked if, there was strong disagreement on any issues 
with^ the cp!trmittee. The consensus was that even though the grCKips did have 
areas of contention, conflicts were effectively resolved through discussion 
and votes. Most of the resp6ndents felt, however, that strong disagre«nent 
among themselves was soaething that ^ul^ jot be interpreted as dysfunctional. 
An exchange of Ideas can have a positive effec^,^ a/TlIesired outcoae and, 
before any fchanges were made in the series, a vote of the c^^ttee was taken. 



After-the-fact analyses revealed ways in which sc^e might' have func- 
tioned more effectively. In many instances, they performed more than the for- 
mally required activities. They were never an impediment to the atchievenent 
of project goals. Had they not existed, Bome analog would have had to be 
invented. As described earlier, the 1980 pressed regulations and RFPS have 
dropped the earlier regulations regarding the composition of the PACs. Pro-- 
ducers may now choose advisory consultant panels who will be chc^en to meet 
the needs identified by the producers tH^selves. The regulations no longer * 
specify the d^ographic and civic make-tip of the panels, a requirement which 
many producers found burdensc^e. 



4.8 i SUPPLEHBHTARY HOHBROADCAST MATERIALS 

As part of the contact' deliverables to ESAA-TV, producers were 
required to develop supplementary teachers* guides to accompany the series for 
classrooa use. However, because the, ESAA-TV Program Managers believed that 
the most effective way to obtain wide distribution and target audience expo- 
sure to the materials was through at-home viewing, rather than in-school 
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viewing, the ESAA-TV procureaents called only for the isost rudimentary mater 
als to provide teachers with information about the series for use in a formal 
in-school context. Producers were instructed to develop a brief teachers' 
guide with materials of at least one page in length to cover each program in 
the series. Illustrations, if any, were to consist of cheaply reproducible 
line drawings. Producers also haclkhe option under the 1980 RFP of producir>g 
brief parents' guides or student workbooks. 

A 

If we assume that the assigniaent of points for each set of require- 
ments in the RPP represents the^elative importance of contract activities, it 
appears that these materials had rather low priority for the program adminis- 
trators. Until 1980, producers were awarded up to two points for their plans 
to produce trfese materials (out of a jSossible 100), and in 1980, plans for 
this activity were awarded up to 5 points. The procurement announcements and 
RFPs (up through 1979) stated that high points would be awarded for plans that 
demonstrated "awareness of what constitutes varied, realistic and effective 
ancillary clsscroom activity." Thus, the requirements for developing these 
materials were quite vague, and once the awards had been made, little further 
management attention was given to iKsnitoring their content or quality. As a 
result, the quality and actual availability of these materials varied tremen- 
dously across series, in a few instances, no money was left for developing 
and producing guides by the time the series ended, and r»ne were^roduced . 

Several producers reported that their original plans called for elab- 
orate materials that would be useful in classrooms, but that they Jere advised 
in negotiations to reduce the original amounts, planned, m other instances, 
the funds allotted for supplementary teacher^' guid^ became the contingency 
fund that helped to make up for deficits in other areas of production, and 
production staff such as Uie executive producer or project director or on-thg- 
jcJb trainees developejJ them during unpaid overtime so that the minimal con- 
tractual requirement^ could be met. This occurred on about 10 of the 27 
series that were completed or nearing copletion. m a small number of these 
instances where^^ey production staff wrote the guides, these staff either^ had 
8<^e teaching experience themselves and/or collaborated with others ^on the 
project who had this experience. For 13 of the series, supplementary teachers- 
guides were written by cohsult^s who were educators, curriculum development 
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specialists, or specialists in content areas aidressed in the series, or by 
the project's content or curriculum develoj^nt specialist. The content 
developoent and curriculus developsent director on projects that b4d thea 
{priaariiy the national c»gnitive and bilingual series and a few of the 
regional series) were professional educators and content developfeent special- 
ists. Organizations which specialized in educational research and developiEent 
or production of educational progranaing and materials had their supleaentary 
teachers' guides developed the departoents in the organizations which spe- 
cialized in aaterials developaent and, in a few instances, the organizations 
ha?»dled prc^tion an^ distr ibut|pn -of the materials. The producers of at 
least three of the series made contractual agreements with educational mate- 
rials publishing firms to produce the materials and arrange for distribution. 
Onder these agreements as required by federal law, 50 percent of the royalties 

go to the federal government, and^^he producer and publisher negotiate a split 

/ 

of the reaaining 50 percent. 

» « 

As indicated above, original contract fui^ds allotted to the develop- 
ment of materials were inadequate' to produce mater ials that would serve their 
intended purposes. Eleven producers reported that they had sought additional 
funding for the development, production, and distribution of the teachers' 
guides. Five producers received additional support in the form of in-kind 
services from their organizations. Ihese contributions ranged from $1,000 
froa tl?e school services division of a series produced at a public television 
station licensed to a state university to $20,000 contributed by WNET-TV (a 
large public television station which is a ccsmaunity licensee) for the devel- 
o^nt, prc^tion, and distribution of materials which were produced by WNFT's 
Educational Services Division.. Three other series produced by independent 
nonprofit companies whose primary business was research, develojHnent, and pro^ 
duction of educational material's supported the production of the teachers* 
guides out of their own corporate budgets^. (The actual value of these in-kind 
cent c^ibut ions is not available because the work was done CHit of separate cor- 
porate budgets, and breakouts were not available for specific proS^^.) Pour 
producers reported that they had sought and received funding frcxn corporations 
or /foundations to support the development and production fo the teachers* 
guides- ^unts of these donations fanged from $lSfOOO to approximately 
$20,000. ' 
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Thus, for most of the series produced, only mfnimal contractual 
reqfiLirements were met (that is, the singles-page- descriptions and suggested 
activities for each show in a series were delivered) • .The small minority, ^f 
other series for which additional funding or corporate support \^as obtained 
were more elatborate and TOre carefully designed. But in all of the above 
causes, no money was available for proEsotion or distribution of the guides, and 
availaQ^le funds permitted only limited printing of caaterials which were never 
used or which were not reprinted when the original supply of guides had been 
distributed* 

SomB or^niz^tions with an ongoing mi^ssion of developing and distrib- 
uting materials have and will continue to produce and distribute the materials 
Examples of these organizations are Massachusetts Educational Television (pro- 
ducer of PEOPLE OF THE FIRST LIGHT) , Children's Television International (pro- 
ducer of GETTING TO KNOW ME), and Visual Communications, Inc. (producer of THE 
HM'IOH BUILDERS) . , ' ' 

The lack of good readily available supplementary ngiterials for class- 
room use has hindered use of the ESAA-TV series in schools. The iir5>act of 
this low priority on the development of materials to support in-school use of 
the E^AA-TV series is discussed at length in Section 8.3. 

4.9 SUMMARY 

This section describes the intact of legislative and statutory 
requirements on the production process* Prim£Lry sources of information foe 
this amalysis included in-depth interviews with government ESAA-TV Program 
acMinistrators, interviews with key personnel invplved with the production of 
ESAA-TV I series, program case files, and other* documents pertaining to the pro- 
ductiojr^of the series. ' 
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1 • I Origins of Involvement t Proposal Developaent ' V r 

OSie process of competing for ESAA-TV funds is very ccsiplex and very 
^ expensive, arly requirements for propossds required considerable skill at 
putting togethef proposal teams, and had some^diat academic requirements for 
statements of needs, objectives, and articulation of needs with objectives. 



Differences of opinion between producing organizations and USOE as to 
appropriate levels of funding and production values led to, hostility on the 
part of producers %?ho felt that USOE was making unreasonable demands. 

ESAA-TV regulations required extensive target audience involvement at 
the proposal stage. Represei^atives of target audiences were involved in ' 
proposal preparation in three ways: through special studies or surveys done 
to asdqrtain needs; mployment of target audience staff in producing the pro- 
posal; and Project Advisory Cc^ittee (PAC) review of prc^xjsals before sub- 
mission, y 

PAC requirements we^e viewed by prodwcers as cumbersome and expensive, 
although, a majority of the producers felt that they had received qseful f eed- ' 
back froa producers. \ 

" ESAA-TV Program administrators offered technical assistance to inter- 
ested bidders to facilitate response to announcements by a wider number of 
applic^ts including those who had not had prior experience ccmipeting for 
government grants and contracts. 'Hiis technical assistance was perceived as / 
useful by ©any applicants vdio took advantage of it. 



2. Series Design 
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Thirty different series have been produced under the auspices of the 
ESAA-TV Program. These series differ in terms of i 

' 0 format (magazine, dramatic , ^documentary) ; 

0 demographic characteristics of the target audience (e.g., 
•age, ethnicity, geographic region of the country) ? 
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© size and diversity of the target audience (national vs. 
regional) ; 

© goals and objectives (e.g. ,. cognitive, affective, or 
b6th) } 

0 ^>unt of fundiftg; 

© @issi<^ and organize^onal style of the producing 
organizations? % y ^ 

m tiise of funding (early vs. late in the Program's 
operation) ; 

© length of tiae in pi^pduction (e.g., funded cxice or 
several times) ; and 

© award category (cognitive, bilingual, multicultural). p . 

3. Target Audience rieeds - ^ | *' « 

As required by the regulations/ needs assessments for ESAA-TV series 
were supported by scholarly documentation, personal interviews, and often by 
the first-hand experience of the writers. Series' needs assessments were 
distinctive in character andf seemed to reflect personed ccgsmitsent on the 
part of tile producing groups. 

The bulk of the ESAA-TV aeries addressed tar^t audience needs in 
both cognitive and affective dosiains. 



<• Factors in Production Affecting the Qu&lity, Carriage, and 
Potenj^l iQpact of the Series ^ 

The majority of the ESAA-TV series producers felt that the contract 
negotiation process had a detrimental effect on the final quaJ^ty, carriage, 
2md potential impact of the series. 



Negotiations with USOE dealt primarily with money# %rtth decisions 
about technical quality having teen made by review panelists *dien .prc^>osal8 
were ranked. 
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In the past, producers report that there ^as very littlf give-and-take 
on the part of the government in making cost-per-minute calculakons, Fbr 
example, applicants ^o had prepared and justified their proposed costs found 
that the a^unt of the final award %?a8 considerably less than' proposed, ^ile 
the scope of the series (nu^r of minutes required) remained /the s^e or was 
only reduced slightly, and without corresponding adjustments in format or 
production values at the time of the negotiation. 

^Producers felt that an unrealistic negotiation process resulted in 
later scope changes, reductions, or unallowable overruns (e.g., those that 
would^not be absorbed by the government). 

Producers reported that problems attributed to the negotiation pro- 
cess were exacerbated by government requirements for on-the-job training, and 
difficulties encountered in producing prograinming with cognitive, affective, 
and* entertainment goals. 



5. Formative and Pilot Evaluation of Individual Series 



The authorizing legislation for the ESAA-TV Program specified that 
research should be integrated with production. It states. that applicants 
shou^^ adopt effective procedures for evaluating educational and other 
changes achieved b^ children viewing the series. Legislators and other 
government policymakers have repeatedly expressed concern that these effects 
are not adequatel^ monitored by the ESAA-TV Program administrators and series 
producers. / 

The^ESAA-TV Program's administrative guidelines call for testing of a 
prototypical pilot show, the results of which will be used .along with USOE 

review of the pilot as the basis for a go/noi^o decision about further series 

\ 

production . ^.^^^ 

In practice, the evaluations do not constitute go/no-go decision 
points except in extreme cases where the producer may fail to deliver a tech- 
nically acceptable pilot. ' 
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The majority of executive producers and project directors interview^ 
expressed strong reservations about the usefulness of the pilot evaluations. 
GeneraUy^ they felt ,that an extensive evaluation of more than just one pilot 
show was needed. In particula?, respondents were critical of the use of 
distractors/ ^ich had been strongly encouraged by USOE program officials as 
the primary measure of audience interest and appeal in the pilot evaluations. 

Etespite their criticism? of the pilot evaluation procedure required 
by USOE, ^all of the respondents endorsed the notion of getting feedback on 
pilots J*d expressed a desire to obtain feedback throughout series develc^ 
ment and production. 

Policymakers with overall responsibility fbr resource allocation in 
the former Department of Health, Education and Welfare repeatedly expressed 
concern that there was no evidence that the BSAA-W series are serving the 
purposes for which they were intended— having an impact on children's cogni- 
tive skills and knowledge and understanding of one another—and assisting 

with furthering the overall ESAA Program desegregation goals. ^ 

» 

6.' Probltos or Difficultie s in Production 

' y 

Executive Producers, project directors, and other key staff involved 
with the production of 30 separate ESAA-TV series were queried about particu- 
lar stages in the production process during which they encountered problems 
or difficulties v^ich had a significant impact on the content and quality of 
the series. Specifically, they were asked about problems that had occurred 
with staffing, content development, script development, casting, actual 
production '(filming or taping), post-production, or any overall administra- 
tive problems. Stages roost often mentioned as having had significant prob- 
lems were staffing, scripting, and content development. Smaller numbers of 
producers also reported having encountered problems in planning, casting, and 
actual production. Significant problems encountered in each stage j^re sum- 
marized below. 
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staffing 



Producers of 24 of -the 30 series -examined reported that they encoun- 
tered significan^^gy oblems staf f ing ESAA-1V series* Problems included: 

o recruiting and hiring experienced minority group line 
^ production staff (^e.g., directors, line managers, pro- 

^ ducers,' and assistant producers) 'because of their scar- , 

cit/ and, in' som^cases, because the series could not 
^ ' 'pay salaries competitive with tt>ose offered by major 

consnercial .producers; and 

e difficulties finding minority group production manage- 
ment staff who had experience producing educational and 
children's series, even though there was a* larger pool 
of prospective staff with substantial production credits. 

Content Development . ^ 



Producers of 25 of the 27 series which had completed production or 
were in- the midst of production reported a variety of content development 
problems that varied tremendously across series, depending upon the content 
that was developed and the purpose of the series. In g^eral, content 
development problems fell into five different categories: 



e 
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problems choosing intent which was suitable for tele- 
vision from among the ideas suggested by professional 
staff and consultants, 'and by non-'prof essionals? 

problems translating content developed by educators or 
other consultants or community advisors not familiar 
with television, scripted and adapted into a form that 
would make entertaining and edjuiationally effective 
television for the specific age- and ethnic groups in 
■ the target audiences; 

problems arising from competing goals and enphases ^ong 
staff and disagreement in determining what the mix of. 
content in a series should be. These problems varied 
from dissention about whether cognitive or affective 
issues should be given precedence, or competition among 
^racial and ethnic groups over whether their group was 
being given adequate coverage; 

problems due to "budget deficits and rising coats, which 
resulted in content which was costly to produce being 
dropped or severely curtailed; and 

<r 
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©particularly in the case of cognitive, series, problem^ 
ar4.sing from inadequate knowledge and pre-production ^ 
research iji^icatJrtg, which concepts could and* should* be 
' taught to the target audience. For example, the producers 
- ^ o£ ^teFlHlTy PACTORY I had chosen a very ambitious task 

of Reaching mathematical cioncepts to urban disadvantaged 
Bla^k and Hispanic- youth without adequate pre-production 
research indicating the levels of • pre-existing inforiaa- 
tion and misinformation, and without adequate time to 
test* emd reject concepts before material was actually 
<& * produced • 

1 - ' 



All producers felt that tl)ey had successfully resolved their problems 
and prod^ged sl^ries which met thein: original goals and objectives; however, 
many report that these problems resulted in project^^^h^^Sjle de^ys,^ budget 
deficits, and uneven quality in series. 




> Script Development ^ ^ , ^ * 

Ptoducers of 22 o^. the 27 series for v^ioh data were available 
reported serious problems with^script^Sevelopment. Prc^l§m^.with script x 
development ^f ten exacerbated problems with content develoteient* . TS>e isost 
frequently mentioned problem was difficulty finding writej^^with the appro- 
priate mix of skills and ©cperi^oe for a particular 8«ies; .thsit is, writers 
who^ere members of the same ethnic fc3 rfcial groups Its the target^^d^en«e 
and who had experience translating cutriculum , goals, ai^ objectives into 
entertaining scripts which were appropriate for the target age and ethnic 
racial groups. 




Casting 

producers of 27 ot the 30 series incISded in this survey reported 
problems with casting, although the specific nature 6f the problems varied 
from series to series. ^In general, casting difficulties fell into three 
fategori^^-^ , , . ^ . 



In bilingual series, difficulty finding talent^i^articu- 
JUirly children, who wejfe sufficiently bilingual, Experi- 
enced, able to take direction, and work at ttie pace 
required by the pr edition schedule; 
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^en working with read children on location, difficult 
'finding! appropriate subjects and/or locations; and 




naing^ 



In ^rie#\U8irw union talent (e.g., actors and musiciansj , 
diff icui^ies c^ain^ng rights to existing f ilil stock and 
paying talent* fees. 



Production and Postproduction 

All producers encountered sOTe problems during actual production. 
Most reported that the problems encountered were not out of the ordinary for 
production. TSiey included rainy days interfering with location shooting, 
staff fllness, lost or ruined film, etc. ESAA-TV producers felt that ordinary 
pi^oblems had greater Impact on their series than on other series because of 
the lack of a ^ntingency fund. ESAAtTV producers are not allowed a ^cific 
contingency fund in contrast with ccanmercial series production, Vfiiere contin- 
gency funds ranging frcxn 15 to 30 percent are the norm. 

\ . ■ , ■ , • >• . ' . 

Management, Administrative, and Organizational Interface Problems ^ 

Serious memagement, administrative, aad organizational interface ^ 
problemi^'^were reported'by producers of all 30 series exanfined in this survey. 
The probleflis fell in^o t:#o major categories: 



A. 



erJc 



© Internal problems between the production organization 
and the feSAA-TV project; and 

© Problems occurring as a result of a mismatch or incdn- 
pattbility between the prc^uction organization's policies 
and procedures ang those op USOE. 



Significant problems under the second category—mismatch or inccxapatibility 
between the, producing organization' s^ practices, policies, and procedures and 
thos0^^ ESAA-TV ^Program and USOE include: 

© the USOE payment and reimbursement practices; ' 

© . inc<Hiipatibilities between organization hiring and affirm- 
ative abtion policies and ESAA-TV requirements and oro- 
duct ion needs," and salary scales; ' ^ - ' 
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0 iricompatibllity between governmefnt subcontracting pro- 
cesses and standard industry practice; ,amd 

© disagreements over talent fees and residyal rights, and 
, buyouts; amd other standard requirements of talent unions. 

Union Involvement 



Eleven of the thirty series funded between 1973 and 1979 ^ployed 
craft union members and ten of t^e seties funded during that same period 

.©aployed talent union members under union contracts. Craft union rate 
increases had a serious Impact on nearly all of the series ©sploying such 
technical crew^ sometime^ causing serious >^|et deficits and overruns. In 
1978 through 1980, increased fees for writers \^o belonged to the Writers 
Guild of America caused serious delays Ieoi at least one series and substan- 
tial t>u^et deficits for four series. Program staff^ recognized that jnToduc- 
tion values and overall quality of the series were^so jeopardized and the 

''series' acceptability to broadcasters threatened by the budget deficits which 
could not be absorbed or cOTipensated for by any other means. ' . 

Partly in response to this kind of problem, the ESAA-TV Program man- 
agers instituted a practice of c^viewing the work competed, 'it's quality, and 
the number of shows that could be delivered within fixed-fee budget con- 
straints, and negotiated scope reduotiOTS that would permit production values 
to be mdlnt^lned. ■ ^ ^ * ^ ^ 

7; Project Advisory Ccgnmlttee (PAC) Participation 

^ • ' . ^' 

Unfell FY 1980, all series were^ required by the regulations govei^ng 
the ESAA-TV Program to have PACs. PAC members reviewed prc^sals for ESAA-TV 
series and after contracts were awarded^ formally continued In a review 
' capacity. Informally, however, nearly all of the PACs had more extensive 
lnvolvement*^lth series production. For example, PAC members served as 
resource people for rantent develof^aent. Producers on the %^ole 'found ^ 
Involvement of the PACs useful as a means of keeping in touch with the needs 
of the target audience; however^ nearly all felt that the regulations govern- 
ing their «xaposltlon and formal jrole were burdensome and expensive. The 
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1980 regulations abolisK^the. PAps and instead require^advisory consultant 
panels chosen to meet specific project needs identified by the producers 
themselves. ^ 

^ ■: ^ 

8, Sut^lementary^ Non-broadcast Materials 

The ESAA-TV regulations require the development of supplementary 
teacher guides to accompany series for classrorai use. However, develqoment ^ 
of these materials has had low priority for ESAA-TV Program administrator^ 
aSd low saliency for the majority of the producers. Because ^ ESAA-TV Pro- 
gram administratorsTintended that the series be produced for primarily at-hc^e 
audiencfeSf extensile in-school materials were seen as unnecessary. With a 
few notable exceptions, only minimal cont^ractual obligations for the produc- 
tion of non-broadcast materials were met (e.g., single-page description^^ and 
suggested activities for each ,show in a series) . Finally, in-school use of 
print materiKls and of the ESAX-TV series was hindered because no money was 
made available for promotion or distribution of . the teacher gui^ies, and avail- 
able funds permitted only limited printing of materials which were >not 
reprinted when the original supplies bt guides for the series are exhaufted. 



V 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

HIHQRITY GROUP EMPLQYMBHT IH PRODDCTION OF ESAA-TV SERIBg) 



5*1 THE mSISLATIVE MANDA^ AND AmiNISTRATIVB REGULATIONS CG^CSRHIBKS 

MIHORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT AHD PARTICIPATION 

Ihe legislation authori-zing the ESAA-TV Program mandates that produc- 
ing^ organizations must ^ploy aerabers of mioority groups in responsible posi- 
tions on develoj^ent, production, and administrative staffs. This legislative 
requirement has been incorporated into the regulations and guidelines govern- 
ing" the pHxrurement process and contractual require^nts for ESAA TV series.^ 
The initial regulations in 1973 awarded 12 points for the staffing plans. 
^Spejjif ically, applicants' proposals were>pvaluated according to the extent to 
which they: 



0 set out adequate staffing plans which included provisions 
for making maximum use of present staff capabilities.- 

provided for continuing training^ of staff in order to 
increase the effectiveness of the proposed television pro- 
gramaaing; and . ' 

o demonstrated that minority gfoup personnel would be 

^ployed in responsible positions, on the development, pro- 
^ duction, and administrative staffs. 

m. 

Points were not broken out separately for each requirement. * 



iff the 1974 procurement guide, the points "^.loted for "staffing" 
^ej^^t 



were brokej^P&it, and up to two points were given for staffing patterns that 
empl|^^ on-the-job training as it related to the ESAA-TV initiative, and "up 
to foW^ints were allowed" where minority group personnel weie esployed in* 
key positions ^ch as writers, talent, producers, directors, project managers, 
and adainistrators." ^ In the regulations w^re changed substantially 

ov^all, and^requir^ents for minority profes^onal staff and on-the-job train* 
ing were aad6 more explicit. The total number of ^po4.nts allotted to staffing 
was 22.* Of these '22 points, up to ? were allotted to the overall staffing 
plan, and a me^lmum of 9 points were edict ted to the ^tent to which minority 
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group persons occupied key creative^ administrative, and executive decision- 
making project portions. Op to fouKpoints were Plotted to the ectent to 
which provisions were made for on-the-j^b training for minority group persons 
to enable them to becc^e qpalified^^o asV^ positions of technical and pro- 
fessional responsibility, 

V 

Tt^1976 ptocurement guidelines 



. 1 



etained the same point allotment 



structure, but were ^en more specific regarding miifority staffing and on-the- 
job training requirements. Applicants were advised that "high points would be 
given where a plan is presented which gives reasonable assurance that minority 
group persons will staff key creative, administrative, and executive decision- 
making project positions," and that "where a specific person is propos^ed to 
staff a specific slot, vitas and letters of intent would be included and that 
plans for recr.uiting minority staff not identified should be addressed pec if- 
ically in proposals." T^e on-the-job training *requir«aents were described at 
length in the 1976 guidelines. Two'points (up to the maximum of four) for 
regional proposals, or one point (up to t^ie maximum of four)- for the national 
category proposals, were awarded to each position identified for staffing 
throughout the length of the project by a trainee who as the result of filling 
such a position or positions will have gained experience he or she might never 
haye obtained otherwise, and thereby beccme qualiiEied for assuming a position 
of technical or professional responsibilty within the TV indusjiry upon o^ple- 
tion of the project. Clerical positions were not allowed as on-the job-train- 
. ing positions. The o^fche-job trainee point award criterion al^ became the 
only one which was Reviewed not panel but by government administrative 

review. The requirements for minority professional staff and on-the-job 
trainees remained the same for 1977 and 1978 prt^urements. 

In 1979, bowever, the (^riteria were modified. The foui^ factors con- 
sidered in proposal reviews were the extent to which: 

# overall staffing plans realistically maximized staff c^^ 
bility and clearly delineated positions aiyi responsibilities? 

o plans gave reasonable assurance that minority persons from 
thpse groups designated for service in the ESAA legislation 
would staff key creative, administrative, and executive 
decision-making project positions. Where such a person 
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was not already on the proposer's staff, a letter from 
♦ the person indicating his or^ her intent to join the proj- ' 
ect, if awarded, was required. Specific recruitment 
plans for minority group f)ersonnel not identified were 
* also required; 

© provisions were made for osi-the-^ob training, in full- 
time positions over the entire project period, to enable ♦ 
such trainees to become qualified to assume positions of 
technical an<J professional responsibility; and 

© the proposing organization employs minority members in 
key non-project positions within its overall structure. 

In 1979, the total number of points to be awarded for staff plans 
remained 19. However, an additional category was ^ded which asked reviewers 
to consider the extent to which the proposing organisation enployed minprity 
group members in key non-project positions within its overall structure. The 
purpose of this category was to give independent minority firms a canpetitive 
-boost when in o^petition with the large White^controlled firms such as large^ 
public broadcasting stations^. The inclusion of this factor in the staffing 
criteria came about as the result of intense^ lobbying by minori^ty group inde- 
pendent firms. Its inclusion in previous years was the subject of consider- 
able controversy within DSOE. The internal ccsiprcsnise was to add the fqurth 
criterion but not to break out the points that would be assigned to each of 
the four criteria. In addition, the ^ministrative review of *the on-^the-job 
^trainee section was deleted, and the ^visory review panel was instructed to 
> asajfgn up to 19 points for the overall/staffing plans. 

In 1980, the regulations and the procurement review criteria for 
'minority ifayolvement changed substantially. The requirment for minority per- 
sonnel in^/olvement was broken out as a totally separate section rather than as 
a subsection of the overall staffing plan. ^^The 1980 regulations state that up 
.to 20 points will be awarded for overall management staffing and scheduling, 
and th^t up to 15^ points would be awarded for the degree to which personnel 
assignments, reflect the affirmative action pfans of the company and the sensi- 
tive nature of the tasks to be' performed. Thus, the specific requirements 
that minority pers6nnel occupy key creative, administrative, and executive 
decision-making positions, *and the specific requirements for on-the-'job train- 
ing which* wouft be reviewed administratively rather than by the advisory 

9 



review panels were dropped. In 1980, the advisory panel could award up to 15 
points %(out of* 100) based on a owpr^ensive review of the overall minority 
involvement plan. *niese changes came about as a result of administrative 
response to complaints frOT applicants for ESAA-TV awards that the previous 
systems, although very specific, did not jiecessarily ensure coupliance With the 
intent , of the legislation. For exaunple, some major contracts were awarded to 
organizations v^ich had virtually no minority staff management and decision- ^ 
making roles \Kthin the organizations except for those hired only for the 
duftation of an ESAA-TV project. 



5.2 MINORITY STAFFING ON ESAA-TV SERIES PRODUCTION 
i 

Early in 1979, at the request of the Deputy Conmissioner of BESE, Dr. 
Thomas Minter, the ESAA-TV program manager, conducted a survey of past and 
current ESAA-TV producers in order to determine the extent to which the legis- 
lative mandate had been met in actual production. Each series producer was . 
"asked to report the racelfethnicity of the person occupying each^f ull-time pr% 
fessional staff position. On-the-job trainees (who are** 100 percent non-Anglo) 
and clerical personnel were not included. For series which were funded 
through several awards (e.g., VILLA ALEGRE I, II ^ III, IV, and V), data were 
reported for the most recent funding (e.g., for VILLA ALEGRE V)* Table 5-1 
presents a sumiifary of the racial ccmiposition of the professional staffs fbY 
the ESAA-TV series funded through FY 1978. Tae survey showed that 74 percent 
(155 of 209) of the full-time' prof essional staff positions were held by minor- 
ity persons. 



5.3 THE IMPACT OF ESAA-TV EMPLOYMENT ON SUBSEQUENT CARSgR ADVANCEMENT 

As a method of assessing the impact of ESAA-TV on employment of minor- 
ities in key administrative and decision-making roles, and on the mobility of 
persons who had been hired in these key positiogj^* executive producers or proj- 
ect directors were asked to identify key administrative and creative staff on 
the projects, iMcluding sex and ethnicity, and then to descrifcte: 
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T^le 5-1 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF RACIAL/ETHNIC COMPOSITION 



J 






ANGLO 


Ab*WB*SES* IT 




8 


3 


o£/\N SPROUTS 




4 


0 






■ 8 


5 


FOREST SPIRITS 




' 1 


' 0 






3 


1 


FROM JUMP STREET 




■ 4 


3 


GETTIN OVER 




13 


4 


INFINITY FACTORY 




14 


4 


LA BONNE AVENTORE * » 
LA E5QUINA 




F' 2 


1 

0 






*- 8 


2 


TUT? vn^u ^ if\ T /■•o 




8 


4 ' 

* 

3 

2 ■ 


^PATCHES 




6 

3 


PEARLS 




4 


1 


tftjjvuEi \)r THE FIRST LIOiT 


ft 


2 


0 






2 


1 


REAL PEOPLE' ^ 




1 


1 


P^uin DZ PtwxvlilWr.bX 




> 10 
11 
2 


1 ' 
" 5 
0 


UP /^'coming 




a 
o 


0 


VILLA ALLEGRE 
V^ETABLE SDUP 




9 

7' 


4 

2 


WATCH YOUR MOUTH 




6 


6 


UNTITLED P^feo RICAN DRAMA SERIES 




2 


0 


TflE NATION BUILDERS 




6 


' JO 




TOTAL 


. 155 


54 



.Source: Memorandum frran Dr. David' Berkman, ESAA-TV Program Manager, to Thomas 
y Minter, Deputy Coraraissioner, BESE, March 3, 1979. 
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0 the kind of jobs the persons had held before joining the 
SSAA-TV staff; 

• their original positions on ESAA-TV projects;\ ^ 
• • what their -final positions had been; | 

• their cnirrent jobs (if production had concluded); ami 

• whether their experience on the ESAA-TV projects had 
helped their careers.* >^ 

The responses of the producers do not include all staff who worked on 
ESAA-TV productions/ or who made substantiz^^^^ontributions to the series. 
This is because it was left tp individual respondents to define key staff, and 
their definitions and the positions named varied from series to series, and 
because respondents could not renumber all of the ke^ staff, particularly when 
series had ended several years prior to the interviews. For these reasons, 
the data reported are subject to a nuiaber of biases. Hpwever, they will serve 
to indicate how ESAA-TV regulations influenced the career development ^of a 
number of the key production staff involved. The respondents were also^ asked 
about the on-the-job trainees, how they were recruited, what jobs they^ filled, 
and how this experience .impacted thtflr careers after the production of the 
ESAA-TV servies ended. , r ' 

Producers of 27 series that had been fundted up through FY 1979 were 
questioned about their past and current staffing patterns.* The respondents 
'identified 227 key staff members (not including those classified as on-the-job 
trainees), and generally not including ten^orary or free-lance staff such as 
Writers who produced only a few scripts, or crew and other technical sjtaf f whp 
were not part of the creative and management staff throughout the life of the 
project. Of the 227 staff identified, 158 weTe males and 69 were females. 
The respondents were able to report the race or ethnicity of 222 of the key 
staff mentioned. Of those mentioned, 67' were identified as White or Anglo, 68 
Black,. 47 Hispanic, 24 Asian Americans,^ 10 Native Americans, and 6 Franco 
Americans. 



*Three new series funded in FY 1979 had not yet coir5>leted staffing. 
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opinions as to whether experience gained while working on an ESAA- 
TV project was helpful' in obtaining subsequent :jobs was proVided for 139 of 
the 227 key ^taff. Either the respondents did not know what career paths the 
remaining 88 staff members had taken/ or sej;ies were still in production and 
the staff were stili with the project. Our respondents reported that the 
ESAA-TV exper'lence had been valuable in furthering the careers of 93 of the 
139 for whom Information about career paths taken after they left the series 
was known, and that it had definitely ^lot been* helpful for 46, 



Table 5-2 ♦ 
IMPACT OF ESAA-TV EMPLOYMENT ON SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT . 







Anglo 


Minority 


Total ^ 




Helped 


17 


76 


93 




Not Helped 


J9 


27 


46 




TOTAL 


36 


^ 103 


139 



As Table 5-2 showa^ 36 of those for whom information was availab-le 
*were identified as being Anglo or White, "and 103 were identified as members of, 
minority groups, of the W^ey staf identified whom respondents thought had 
been helped by. their experience on ESAA-TV projects, 76 were minority group 
members and 17 were Anglos, Of the 46 respondents that reported they had not 
been helped by their- ESAA-TV experience, 19 were Anglos and 27 were minorities. 
These data can only suggest trends; however, they clearly Indicate that the 
.experience provided by ,ESAA-TV productions wak regarded as valuable to iiK>st 
minority group members who occtipled key staff positions. ^ 



Responses to questions about what kinds of positions the key staf( 
h^d held before joining the ESAA-TV staff, their positions on the staffs, Vid 
their career development after leaving the series, provide a clearer Indica-^ 
tion of the positive Intact of the. series. Ex^ples of these career paths and 
some of the variations in the patterns for Wliltes and mindl^ities and within 
groups are^ discussed below. Two variables account for most of the differences 
in the klnds'.of impact the ESAA-TV experience had. The first is the size and 
scope of the project; that is, whether it was a large, n^tiafial series produced 

( ■ • 
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by a large, well-established production organizatiort, or whether it was 
smaller regional series. The second factor is the kijid of prior experience 
that the majority and minority staff brought to the^roject. 

Staff on smaller regional series had less experience and fewer creden- 
tials than staff on larger projects. However/ the staffs were small because 
budgets were small/ and people with less experience were hired to do key pro- 
duction tasks such as writing, directing, managing/ and serving as assistant 
producers, while on the larger national series in the major production centers 
some of the same people would have been considered on-the-job trainees and 
given less responsibilty • 



Key staff on the national series had at least some prior relevant 
expetience in production or management, and were given an opportunity to ' 
expand and diversify these skills, or were brought in. to do jobs that they had 
already done on smaller productions. They were given the opportunity to take 
on more responsibility for larger productions. For example, several producers 

9 

had produced a few segments for some small or local TV productions or had pro- 
duced small filmS/ but had never produced documentaries or dramas on the scale 
of the national e5aa-TV series. 

For those, with already established reputations/ thV writing or produc- 
tion for an ESAA-TV series was just' Another job similar to many they had held 
before and that they would continue when the series ended. Most of the Vfhite 
or Anglo staff fell into these categories/ and many of the minority group mem- 
bers for whom the ESAA-TV experience was not particularly beneficial also fell 
into these categories. The ^^category of staff for whom little or no impact was 
reported also included those who ^joined the projects as managers/ administrat- 
ors or researchers> or content development specialists/ and who returned to 
th^ir original career paths when the projects were completed, A smal4 number 
of the staff in this category were reported to have ra^de the decision that 
television production was not the correct" career choice for them and either 
returned to^^ool or sought jobs in totally different fields. A few who had 
been involv.e^ in management roles decided to remain in thh entertainment 
industry/ but chos^ careers such as actor/ actresS/ or news reporter. 



In general, the information regarding the positive impact that the • 
ESAA-TV production experience had on.porfe staff members suggests . that it was 
successful in providing minorities with the experience and training that they 
V needed to enter the tele.vision production industry. Ebr example, some who had 
been writers or production assj^ants elsewhere became producers on the ESAA- 
TV project. and went on to produce for other non-ESAA projects. At least two 
executive producers went on to higher-level programming management jobs within 
their prganizations, (KGBH, wneT) . Several ESAA.TV producers who had worked 
only on local productions (in large and small markets) went to work for Holly- 
wood production films or larger broadcast stations, ass^iming much-greater 
responsibility than they had had before. 

The ESAA-TV experience did have a dramatic impact on the careers of - 
some of the product i^staff such as executive' producers and project directors 
who wrote a number oMuccessful proposals, developed a track record, were 
promoted within their organizations, and went on' to form their own production 
companies. Although a few were majority staff members with experience which 
helped them remain in television production and get better jobs, ESAA-TV 
#lped to generate some minority own^d or controlled independent production 
companies. Itiis latter contribution of ESAA-TV may have a more lasting and 
important impact on the industry and the kinds of programming produced than 

that of providing job opportunities and experience alone. 

C 

One c^ent made by several respondents- was that ESAA-TV experience 
was most useful to those who went from one ESAA-TV production to another. In 
fact, a number of ESAA-TV creative and top production staff (e.g., writers, 
producers, managers) have worked on several ESAA-TV projects. But, in .almost 
every case, the person moved on to handle more responsibility and continued' 
to develop a track record. Although there are many examples of former ESAA-TV 
staff not being hired into the positions of career advancement that they would 
have like and deserved in the industry at large, there are contrary examples. 
Further, ESAA-TV did, as the legislation intended, provide access to training 
and experience. The Prog/am cannot be faulted for not breaking down discrimi- 
natory and racist barrieis prevalent in the industry at large. Unfortunately, 
and unfairly, discrimination against minorities, even those with experience, 
still exists. 
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ROLES AND MOBILITY OF THE ON-THE-JOB TRAINEES 



Our respondents were ^le to provide information about 95 on-the-job 
trainees working on projects funded between 1973 and 1978 • Ninety-two of the 
trainees were minority group member^s and threp were Anglo or white, Ihe major- 
ity of those named were Black (36), 28 were Hispanic, 12 were Asian, 12 were . 
Native American, and 4 were Franco Amer,dcans, On-the-job trairfees filled a 
variety of jobs, but the most common formal job designation was production 
assistant. The production assistants were generally assigned to work with one 
or more of the professional staff and performed^ a variety of jobs such as pro- 
duction secretary, scenery and prop manager, assistant sound recordist, cos- 
tume manager, assistant uoit manager, "Rie level of the jobs assigned depended 
on the trainee's previous experience and education, lEhose who had had college 
education were more likely to assist with scripting research and financjial^ 
aspects of the productions. At least two vrfio started as production secretar- 
^ies, with no <x>llege education, became assistant unit managers, and eventually 
returned to ^hool for more training in finance and accounting and now hold 

jobs as unit managers in large producing organizations. 

ft ^ 

For a number of others, the experience provided them with incentive 
to return to school to learn more about broadcasting or production or to seek 
other careers after realizing that they were nSt interested in or suited for 
careers in production or broadcasting. Itie on-the-job training program 
appeared to be most successful for trainees hired by large producing organiza- 
tions such as Public Broadcasting stations (e.g., WNET, WGBH, and WTTW) or 
other large organizations which had national series contracts and which had 

/continuing series. The project managers at large stations all expressed a 
♦ 

strong commitment to training them, and although the projects were subject to 
the same constraints (and had overruns or scope reductions) th^ stations, 
albeit reluctantly, were able to absorb some of the costs afid delays attribut- 
able to training. Trainees who worked for projects in those large organiza- 
tions, particularly in the case of WGBH, were able to work on more than one 
ESAA-TV project and were given increased responsibilities if they had been 
successful in their first projects. Some were hired on non-ESAA projects at 



the^ same QC.ganizations or had been able to make feg'tter contacts in the indus- 
try which provided them with opportunities to^^pete for JLetter industry jobs 
when the ESAA projects were ov^r* ' •* . 



Although the producers of the smaller Wgional series had taken the 
on-^he-job training (OJT) mandate seriously and pr6v4ded a variety of experi- 
ences and sometimes g«ater responsibilities f<w the OJTs on the project, our 
results seem to indicate that, with a few notable exceptions* the OJTs for 
regional seri^ h^ye not continued in broadcast industry jobs. Finally, it 
^ \ Aust-be noted that our s^ple does not include/ all of the OJTs. who ever worked 
on ESAA-TV series, and our results a^re ba's^ on what our respondents could 
> remember about the career paths of OJTs v^o had sometimes left the projects 



^ ' several years before the interviews were conducted. ^ 



5*5 PRODUGERS' OPINIONS'- AfeOUT THE ON-THE-JOB TRAINING R EQUIREMENTS 



All of th^ ESAA-TV producers expressed positive c?)ini;^ about the 
on-the-job training concept and were d8?ranitted to pro.viding opportunities for 
trainees and to^ giving them the best training that their time and resources 
would permit. Producers resJ>onses to a question about' the -extent to which 
0^3 contr ibuted to the needs of the production varied pr imarily as a function 
of^? ^ze of the project and budg* constraints, ♦Producers of the regional 
series outside of areas where large, experienced talent pools existed were ^ 
more likely to r^xt,that the OJTs met project needs and made valuable con- 
tributions. The trainees on these projects filled necessary staff roles and 
were seerv^as' an inexpensive source of labor without v^ich the projects could 
not have met the scope and budget ' requirements, ' * \ r 



' Some producet^^j^owever, Reported serious problems with soTne of the 
trainees, ^G^cially those who had not had ^any college education and wer^vfery 
^yoi^ng and without pr Wiou's >or« experience. Although' the regula/ions and 
guidelines nev^r specif ^cally^ said the the OJTs coyld not have had any previ- 
^ ous experience in industry or formal education, some producers perceived that 
*to be the intent of the USOE project administrators. While only ^ few of the 



* li^roducers reported A^se probl^s, thos*'^ who had ^iBid itjjecessAry to use 



OJTs without any previous experience^ in^ technical or key pro<3uction roll 
re|>orted problems which- in their vieii^epressed th'e overall quality of their 
projects,. Mistakes madtf by trainees who did not have enougfr supervision late^ 

cost time and money that came out of other budget categories, ^ . f 

' - . 0 ■ 

Producers representing large organizations that had received national > 
grants and contracts' felt that'the overall quality of the series had suffered 
to some degree^tbecause, as' in the case, dfe the analler organizations, their 
budgets and time schedules were inadequate fpr conducting a ser iouj^ training 
program. The costs attribu^ble to training were not allocated in original 
budgets and time lines, and^television production is not organized so as to 
permit /large amounts of st^ff time to be ^pent on training, nor did budgets 
take into account contingencies for trainees to make mistakes and do it over. 
'ih\iBf producers felt that th^^ Key professional staffs had to take on tiwo 
jobs instead of one. All of^^e producers reposed that^ if training were'to ^ 
be taken seriously, more monies should be allotted specif ical'ly tot that 
purpose. 

Nearly all the producers reported that the requirements for on-the-job 
training, while well-intentioned, actually cheated serious problems for the 
projects, Majiy of the k^prof essional staff were themselves receiving OJT 
because marty were in jobs that required them to develop new^l^ills, particu- 
larly in the area of producing educational and ^entertaining childreYi's pro 
gramming. That is, even majority and minority staff who had worked , in 
television indu^r'y prior to joining ESAA* staff had done adult entertainm 
informational., .public affairs^j£)r educational programmJ.ng, These skil 
experierK:e did riot automatically or. easily translate into tl^ ability to pro- 
duce good children's programming. Thus, prcKiucers felt-that with tight 
gets, time constraints, and key staff themselves in training, the r-^quire 
to taKe people with no previous production experience and provide tbem with 
meaningful training which would lead to ''a responsible industry job"/was <}ner 
ous and cfnrea$onable. Many prt>ducers felt thart the OJT comj^nent as it wa-s 
defined by USpE administrators . (particularly in th^ early years) had a detri- 
mental effect on the overall quality of the project, and did not-U*ally lead 
^ to th^ trainee's remaining in production jobs, unless they were al^le to move 
into new jobs in other ESAATV projects or on to other E$AA-TV prqjects. More 





recent a(^nistrator s decided to leave plans for training to the producers who 
would best know how to allocate their resources and who would decide for thei^ 
selves best to implement training and upward mobility into their projects. 

In summary, ^ it appears that the on-the-job training program has met 
with mixed success. The requirement to^ provide such training without adequate 
provision^for the time and. cost required to propjerly implement meaningful OJT 
programs has caused son^ difficulty on a number of projects. Mo^e recent pro- 
gram administrators decided to leave plans for training to the discretion of 
the producers and have removed the specific requirements for on-the-job train- 
ing from the regulations and contract specif icbitons in the 1980 RFPs. 



V 



5.6 SUMMARY 



Theaegislati6n authorizing ttie ESAA-TV Program 'mandates that produc- 
ing organizations must eii^jloy membef* df minority groups in responsible staff 
positions in series development, production, and management. Thi^ legislative 
requirement is incorporated i^to th^ ifegul^tions and guidelines governing the 
procurement process and contractual terms for production of ESAA-TV series. 
Specific requiren^nts for minority group employment have be/n modified 
throughout the years, generally becoming moro- prescriptive during the period 
between 19"^ and 1978. In 1979, the 'Ipebif ic requirements became less 
prescriptive. That is, the total number of paints allotted to minority group 
en^loyment plans remained approximately the same {e.g.,"l9 vs. 22 out of 100 |^ 
m earlier years), but applicants were given more discretion in how their 
plans w^re constructed and in th^'revi^w process, points were awarded for the 
'l)verall staffing plan. This point system con'hsasts with the previous system 
in which j ^^ s vere^aw^tded separately ior the overall plan, the professional 
and manage^t staffing plans, an^ the^on-the^b tra^ining ayng. In addition, 

^^^^'^^ ^ result of considerable political pressure, a cfifcory was added 
'^^^ asked reviewers to cons*ic||r the extent to wKich the applicants employee^ 
^^J^.^ty group members ^^Fkey non-project ^sitiorts within its overall 



structure. 



j|In I^Qp, the proposal evaluation criteria specify awards of up to 20 
points for ov^fail manag^^nt, staffing, and scheduling plans, and^* t^p t6 15 
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additional points f or ' the degree to which personnel assignments reflect the 
affirmative action plans of^the company and the sensitive nature of tasks to 
be performed. ^ 



In this study, we attempted to assess' the extent to^ which the legisla- 
tion and the regulations had an impact on minor ity^pployment and on the su±>- 
sequent careers of minority group memb.ers occupying key -administrative and^ 
creative positions and on-the-job trainee j^sitions. 

* The results of a USOE/ESAA-W survey- indicated that 74 per<^iTt (155 of 
209) of the fuil-'^^e professional staff positions wer^ held by minority per- 



sons. In. our survey of ESAA-TV producers , respondents identified 227 key 
staff members /notx^jricluding those classified as on-the-job, trainees) / and 
.cj^erally not kncluding temporary or- free-lance staff such as writers who pro- 
duced only a f^w scripts or cre^ or other technical 'staff who were not part of 
tne creative ahd managen^nt staff throughout the life of the project. Of 
t^ose identified, 67 were White or Anglo and 155 were minority grojap members. 
Our respondents ini:^icated that the experience provided by ESAA-TV productions 
was valuable to nK:»st minority group members who occupied^key st^ff positions 
(82%; in helping them. obtain s?d>se^Hent jobs in the television production 
Industry. Further, the*ESAA-TV experience had a dramatic impact on the careers 
of some top production staff who were promoted to higher-level^ management 
positions within their organizations ajid who went on to successfully^ establish 
their own f>roduction cbmpo^i^ies. 

*^ Despite tne generally positive f inding^^about the intact of ESAA-TV 

experience, there are a^nomber bf contrary exampl-es, indicating that discrimi- 
nation and low job^ level^ for minority group mdfibers are stifl a problem.^ 6ur 
r^pondents provided inforridtion about -95 on-thl^job trainees wo^cking on proj- 
ects funded between 1973 ^nd 1978. Ninety-two trainees were minority group 
members and three were Aaglo 6r White. The most common job designatictn for 
on-the-job trainees was production assistant, although Ifhey filled a variety 
of * posit ix>ns. ^ ^ , * 

The on-tne-job training program seemed to be ti.e most \successf ul for- ^ 
* trainees hired by large ^rodu^ing stations and other large organizations. 



where project managers and the organization could afford to absorb the extra 
ej^nse incurred because of training. 

• ( . . 

All producers expressed strong ppsitive opinions al?out on-the-job 
training and were committed to providing it. ..The extent to which on-the-job 
trainin^ositions contributed to the needs of the project varied primarily | 
as a function of ^project size and budget coristraj.nts. Regiojial series drawing 
on small talent pools were more likely to report that on-the-job trainees 
filled iiJ5>ort2mt roles meeting project needs. ' 

J- ' 

Nearly all'the producers reported that the requiren^nts for on-the-job 
training, while well-intentioned, created problen^j^ for the projects. Problems 
arose because many ^senior staff were learning themselves while working with 
tight time- and budget constraints, and felt 'overextended by the training 
requirements ♦ - . . 

^ In summary, it appears that the on-the-job training program has met 
with mixed succesi^. fhe requiren^nt to-provide such training without adequate 
provision for the time and cost required to properly iii5)lentent meaningful 
on-the-jot) training programs h^s caused some difficulty for a number of proj- 
ects, {^re recent pro-am administrators decidied to leave plans for training 
to the discretion of tfie producers and have rettoved the specific r^e<:^uirements 
for* on-the-job training from the regulations' and Contract specifications in 
the 1980 RFPs. 
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CHAPTER SIX- 



y^ERSHIP 



INTRODUCTION 



While the direct output of the ESAA-TV program is television program- 
ming, the ultimate benefits from the expenditure of ESAA-TV fund% depend upon • 
the degree to which the shows produced reach the target audience, m this 
context, the ESAA-TV program can be viewed broadly as a three-step process: 
(1) production of services; (2) distribution , or making available, of services; 
(3> consumption, or actual viewing, by son^ target' audience. The links 
^ among these three ^steps and their felevance ^r ESAA-TV f^icy are summarized 
in Figure 6-l.below^ ^Initially, ESAA-TV funds are expended tOj«>roduce a 
number of .television series, each of which can be described in ^erms of the 
minutes (quantity) of programming produced and certain characteristics {e.g.; 
format, content, target audience) of those minutes. These shows are then 
carried by various television stations across the country. The extent of 
this carriage i^ in large part, a product of the availability of the ESAA-TV 
seri^ (either videotapes from program libraries or r^te feed 'from PBS at 
commercial networks) ^nd the awareness of this availability by broadcasters. 
The amount of broadcast carriag^may be measured in terms, of \h^ number of 
stations carrying the series and the flrequency of their broadcasts.* The 
-extent to which the^ carriage occurrences represent ^opp9rtunity" for both 
target audiences arM others to view the series is, m turn, dependent upon 
the coverage of the broadcasts, measured in terms of the number of households 
(target and other) able to receive the broadcaster's signal. This "coverage" 
can be Knea3ured' either as the total, - unduplicated number of households ] 
. reached by h given br9adcast signal (a measure of the share of the population 
reached by ESAA-TV series) or as the cun^lative number of ^ch households (a 
measure of t^e amount ot potential "services" provided b^he esAa-TV series). 
Both measures must take into account the fapt that many brgadca/t signals 
overlap. Howler, /it should be added that this presents alT'additional 
problem only if two overlapping ^station-S are car/ying a sltow simultaneously — 
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Figure 6-1 
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a very infrequent occurrence. Finally, transforming this oppijortunity dnto 
actual viewership (measured ir^terms of the number of pef%ohs--target and 
other— who see a particular, series) is in part dependent upon the broadcast 
flternatives available to viewers and the degree to which the particular 
series has been promoted, y/ ^ 

^ This chapter examines the available evidence on the broadcast 
^carriage and audience viewership of the ESAA-TV series awarded ^prior to 
1978. The' 1978 and 1979 awards are either s^ill in production or have been 
available too short a time for carriage and viewership data on them to be 
meaningful, fh^ analysis centers«on three concepts: carriage, coverage 
and viewership (see Figure 6-1). Primary attention is ac^tually given to 
the first two of these concepts, in part because more complete data are, 
available on carnage and coverage and in part because, for ^ny "purpose's, 
these two can serve as useful proxies for viewership. The chapter is intended 
to describe .t>he patterns reflected m the available data, to suggest some 
possible interpret«lons of those patterns, and to present the data m such a 
way that they can easily be related to other sections of th^ report. 

To accompHs^ these tasks, the balance o^he chapter Is comprised 
of four sections. Section 6.1 presents a description of the data on which 
this chapter, is based, and the steps taken to merge those data into a single 
analytical file. Section 6.2 then presents data on the magnifude and dis- 
tribution of the broadcast carriage of ESAA-TV series, including data on 
the resulting brcJadcast coverage for th*e various series. Next, Section 6.3 ' 
assesses the available evidence on actual audience ^/lewership and identifies 
, Its links to ESAA-TV policy (both direct and via broadcast carnage), ' 
Finally, Section 6.4 summarizes the fmdings^of the preceding analyses an 
suggests some possiDle policy implications. *' 

DE^/£LOPM£N T pF m M^ALYTICAL FILE TOR BROADCAST^ CARRIAGE 

Development of a data file .to analyze the broadcast* 
carriage of ESAA-TV series required the amalgamation of four distinct ^ 
types of data: 




J So 
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data on the ESAA-TV series themselves, inclu<Jing the 
date each series was available, the number of half- 
hour shows in the series, where th^ series was 
produced, and the target audience of the series; 

data on carriage occurrences, including starting 
date, number of shows carried, fre<5uency of carriai'e, 
and source from which ^rbgrams were c^btained; 

data bn^ licensed television stations, including/name, 
location (city, state, Wtropoli tan area), own)6rshlp, ' 
and households covered by each; ,and 

data on the population aged 5-17 years and its ethnic 
composition for selected states and metropolitan 
areas • 



Merging these various data bases into a, single analytical file required, 
transforming the varj^ous data sets to make them compatible with one another. 
The data on the ESAA-TV series themselves were all obtained from program 
documents described elsewhere in this repoert. The resulting file consisted 
of a single record for each series. ^ ' . . 

Data on carriage occurrences w^e obtained' from the following » 

sources: 

<«• 

^ • Bookings by the Public Television Lilprary 

Bookings by^four regional televisions libraries: 

-Great Plains National Instructional Televisio; 
Library 

-Central Educational Network 
-Eastern Educational l^etwork * • 

-Southern Educational Communications Association 



*Note that "Bookings"" refers^ to orders for a series 6y a giveh station and 
is not necessarily a record of Its actual airing. However, our interviews 
with broadcasters suggest that, in fact, When series are ordered and paid 
for/ they are nearly always aired. 



^ • Occasions of pick up by stations of PBS National 
reraote feeds of ESAA-TV series fran the annual PBS 
viewership survey ^ 

• Data fran NBC and TVAC on yhich member stations 
carried the NBC network feed of Vegetable Soup.^ 

For the booking >teta from the various television .libraries, each record 

.involved the requek by some individual stations for videotapes of one 

ESAA-TV series. The Kumber of half-hour shows involved in these orders 

ranged fran one to 65'. The data' included 100 percent of ESAA-TV bookings by 

these libraries for the period mid-197^ to iaid-1980. The data on the NBC 

f 

■feed of vegetable, soup was also«a 100 percent sample, and with the individual 
station as the record unit. The number of half-hour shows associated with • 
each record was 39* in contrast, the Ata on PBS ' feeds of ESAA-TV shows has 
carriage' by station of each individual, half-hour show "as the record unit. 
Moreover, the data repres^nt-s only a partia.1 saiaple of pickups of network 
feeds by PBS stations. / 

«« 

/ ^ ^ 

All Of this data was transformed to make carriage By an 

individual station of any' part of a given ESAA-TV series xi\ a given year^ 
the record unit. This involved no change ^to the NBC data and only minimal 
changes to the television library booking data (in all, there were 14 occa- 
sions of a station ordering a given series We than once in a single year.) 
However, for the PBS data/ two ma^or transformation^ were necessary. First, 
the data had ^o be tr^ansformed into the equivalent of a 100 percent sample. 
If ESAA-TV series ^^ere broadcast uniformly th;roughout a year and if stations 
carrying series wer^ i^niformly distributed across cities and states, then^he 
data could simply ^be^ multiplied by the inverse ,of the soling factor (i.e., 
a one-eighth sample would be multiplied by eiglit). However, neither of these 
requirements- was ever met. Our alternative was to use the sample data 



•Specifically, the PBS Viewershi'p Survey sDovef-s ^only ten We!cs of^ach -year; 
moreover, our data wefe a one-eighth sample of this sur^y. . 

♦*That is, if a given station ordered the same- se/^^es twi/or more times * . 

during one year, these ^orders were combined into >^^gle record. Similarly, 
for PBS data, all carriage occurahcefe "^by a given station of a particular 
series during one year were combined into W single record. , , 



together with a list of PBS stations to simulate the unrecorded data. The 
second trjansf ormation involved combining all of. the records in this "complete" 
PBS fil^which involved a given station and given series in a given year. 
The nutaber of records *c6jnbine4 into each record was then recorded as the 
number of half-hour shows represented by the combined record* The various 
files on carriage occurrences were then concatenated, with the station-series- 
year* as the record unit. The number of records from each -source, both in 
the raw data and in the final analytical file are presented in Table 6-1. 

The next step in the development of the analytical file was to add 
to each record m the carriage file the data on series' characteristics 
described earlier, as well as the data on station characteristics. All of 
the station data were taken from the 1979 Television Factbook , except the 
"number of households covered" for public stations, which was obtained from 
an earlier study of the ESAA-TV program conducted by Urban Systems, Inc. 

The'^mal step in the development of this -file involved merging 
onto a subset of the record^ the name of the metropolitan area in which it 
as located and the size and ethnic composition o^ the population aged 5-17 • 
m thai: area. Selection was keyed to station; and stations selected ^included| 
th&se xn the 20 ma^or TV markets (as identified in the 1980 Broa dcast Year-"^ 
book), those in areas -where series were produced and those with high carriage 
rates. Figure -6-2 presents a list of the specific variables which are on the 
{^aX merged data file. 



-^This an^ytical file represents a "lower bound" on the broadcast 
carriage of ESAA-TV series. It does not include transmissions by other • 
than licensed broadcasters— e . g. , cable Systems t)r educational agencies 
which broadcast into schools. Equally impoj^tant, it does not include data 
on repeat broadcasts of shows,/ a«very common practicei among public television 
stations. Finally, the data /eported here represent one 4-year period (mid- 

/ 



^In the case of booking data, all of th^ shows represented by a given 
order were attributed to' rche year in which the order was .placed. 
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Table 6-1 



Amount of 


Data on Broadcast 


Carriage by Source of 


Data 


— ' ' ■ — - ■■ , , .^^A-, J- 


Source 


Number of Raw 
Data Records 


yNumber of Records 
in Merged File** 


Number of Half-hour 
Broadcasts Represented 


i>ublic Te^evi'sion 
Library bookings 


562 


^ 542 


16,283 


Regional Television 
*I*ibrary* Book.in^s 


491 ^. 


385 


6,996 

> . \ 


PBS Survey of 
^ Stations packing 
up Feed 


4,683 


2,282 


"66,724 


NBC/TVAC Data on 
NBC Feed 


51 


47 




TOTAL* 

i 


5,787 


3,256 


i 91,836 . 



♦Includes Great Plains National Television Library, Eastern Educational Network, 
^Sou ^ern Educational Network and Central Educational^Network. 



^^he difference between the TVjraher of raw data records and the number of 

scords in the merged data file represents, in part, the deletion of extraneous 
or duplicate records and, in par^t, a combining records involving the same 
series in one-year for 'a giveh station • 



I 
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I , Fi^re 6-2 

LIST OE VARIABLES ON THE MERGEl5 DATA FILE 
FOR ESAA-TV BROADCAST CARRIAGE 

Station Characteristics ; 

1. Call Letters .^^ ^ 

i 

2. Ncune of City 

3. name of State, 

4» ,Name of Metropolitan Area ^ 

5* Rank of Metropolian Area (on basis of populat^ion) 

"6. Census Region (NE, S, NC, Wl 

?• Ownership (Public or Coimnercial) / 

Characteristics of Carriage Occurance : 
8» Year 

9* N£uite of Series 

10 • Type of Series (National or Regional) 
11 • Ethnic Identif ipation of Target Audience 

12. Source from whi(^h. series w^s obtained (NBC, PBS feed, PTV, SECA, 
EEN ^jeE^r G^Pl U^^i^es) 

13. Ntuni>br of half-^our shows aired by the series 
Audience Characteristit 



14* Number of households covered 



15», D\immy variable: » 1 if^soitar^d population has a, high proportion 
of taret group; = 0 otherwise 
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1976 to mid 1980). Some series were available only part of the time. This 
difference should be taken into account^^wIfeR^paring the relative popularit 
of the various series. In„ addition to -the "vari^on in starting dat^s, many 
series hay^^s "life" (i.e., number of years id which series is sought 
by stations for airing) greater than fpur years./ To the extent that this 
is tlrue, the four years of data represent only part of the total viewership 
of a series-alter- atively, this consideration suggests that the data 
presented year may be mbst usefully viewed as a rate (i.e., viewers per 
some period of time). 



6.2 CARRIAGE AND. COVERAGE OF ESAA-TV SERIES 

AS noted, broadcast of ESAA-TV series may be viewed as the amount 
of "opportunity" given to target and other audiences to receive the services 
(benefits) of ESAA-TV programming. in this context, data on broadcast 
carriage may be examined from three distinct, but related, perspectives: 

• the overall incidence of broadcast carriage; 

• the diffusion of broadcast carriage; and 

• the coverage of target and other audiences by the 
given- carriage. , 

Each of these is discussed, in ^^^^ below. 
6.2.1 Incidence of Broadcast Carriage 

Smfe^ .1976, there have befeo nearly 100,00^ half-hom^^oadcasts of 
ESAA-TV 8«fies by licen's^ public and commercial television^j^ations . , Table 
6-2 sho=vs the distribution of these broadcasts' by individual series and year. 
Two points m particular stand out in tffis t^ble: 



/ 



• The total number Of broadcasts is dominated by national series;' 
they account for 92 percent of the total. • 



* J 

; Table 6-2 x 
Broadcast barri^ge* of ESAA-TV Serines by Year^ 1976-1980 











Year 








Series 




1976** 


1977 


1978 


1979 ( 


1980 




/ 


• 

•» 




NATIONAL SERIES 






As*We*See*It - 


I 




4,004 


600 


215 


7 


4,826 


As*We*See*It - 


II 




•••• 


•••• 




, 845 


845 


Carrascolenda's - 


f 


1,111 ' 


684 


735 


273 




2,803 


Carrascolendas - 


II 


156 


1,769 


273 


351 


39 


2,588 


Carrasc9lendas - 


III 




5,274 


520 


416 


195 


6,405 


Getting Oyer » 


/ 


156 


17 1 

1/1 




113 




797 


Infinity Factory - 


I 


/ 


10,168 


2,450 


833 


1 


. 13,452 


Infinity* Factory - 


II 






T,470 


;1/249 


190 


2,909 


Rebop - 


I 


26 


4,680 


1,8^6 


1,88f 






Rebop - - 


II 




i 


26 


^,184 


104 


. 2,314"^ 


'Sonrisas 






— — 


40 


, 168 


208 


Vegetable Soup - 


I 




16V 


862 


733 


182 


1,9^8 


Vegetable Soup, - ' 






I 


2 , 25U 


1,020 


394 


3,665 


Viirfe Allegre - 
• 


I ^ 


845 ^ 


I 1,^402 


1,111 


910 


65 


4,333 


Ville Allegre - 


II 


L 


, 6,324 


2,570 


3,020 


750 


12,664 


Ville Allegre - 


III - • 





5,575 


3,210 


1,465 


170 


* 1 0 ,420 


Ville Allegre 


IV 






429 


3,140 


1,505 


5,0 74' 


Watch Your M^fth^ 








.758 


138 




922 


tOTAL National 




2,294 


40,238 


19,507 


17,981 


4,615 


84,636 


Series 
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(continued) 

♦Table Entries are the number of half-hour airings of "the ^iven series in the 
^given year, 

* * » < 

**Rf*ader reminded ha ^ 1976 and 1980 data are for only part of a yea^^. 

« 

' lo4 
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Table 6-2 
(continued) 




REGIONAL SERIES 



.^F9rest Spirits 
Franco File 
La Bonne A venture 
La Esquina 

Mundo Real - i 
Mundo Real-- n 
Mundo Real - m 
Mundo Rea^l - iv 
Pacific Bridges 
Pearls 

% 

People of the First 
Light 



Que Pasa USA? - 
Que Pasa USA? - 
Cue Pasa USA? - 
Que Pasa USA? - 



Real People 



South by NW 
South by NW 



I 
II 
III 
IV 

I 

II 



10 



TOTAL - Regional 
Series 



4- 



104 
56 % 



20 
1. 



27 
102 



52 



1 

150 
112 
77 

123 



895 
48 
9 

192 
130 



59 

20 
21 
50 
. 78 
37 
48 
84 
168 
70 

; 431 ' 
1,404 
36 
145 

59 

50 

•% 
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18 
10 

40 

TO 
8 

2 

^ 360 
7 

289 
-410 
100 
321 
9 

10 



129 
10 
?0 
62 
314 
256 
122 
J 48 
209 
528 
11 

V,635 
1,862 

J45 

466^ 

287 

282 

170 



10 



309 1,789 2,920 1,594 



6,622 



o CoE^aring the three years whe^e complete data were available 

(1977-1979), there were nearly twice as many half-hour broadcasts, 
'in 1977 as there w^e in 1978/ or 1979. 

\ 

The dominance of national series is partially explained by the fact that 
national series typica-lly contain a mucfi larger number^ of half-^)iows» In 
fact, Adjusting for this difference {i»e,t trea'ting the broadcast of a given 
series by "a given >^tation as one observation, no matt^ how cfiany individual 
shows are shown), regional series were about half as likely to b5 aired -^s 
national series. The significantly larger number of airings in 1977 is due 
entirel^to the J.arge number of series fed by PBS to .its membei: stations that 
year. Moreover, a fact' not shown by the table i^ that while total\;airings 
nearly doubled in 1977, the total households reached by thas^ br-^dcasts 
was only about 15 percent higher than in 1978 or 1979< 

Table 6-3 shows the distribution of ESAA-W broadcasts by type of • 
station. As one might expect, publicly operated stations had four times 'as 
many half-hour airings as did coramercialIy^^|p^ra.ted stations.* Moreover, 
this distribution was true for both national and regional series. Only a few 
of the national series had carriage by ^commercial statipns that were signifi- 
cant both in absolute terms and relative to that series' ^arxiage over public 
stations. However, the* 20 percent of total broadcasts aic^d by commercial 
stations account for nearly 40 percent of the total households reached by 
ESAA-TV broadcasts (this point is discussed further below). Finaliy, one 
* point not shown by the table is the fact that there were significantly 
UK^re airings of ESAA-TV series by commej^al stations in 1978 and 1979 than 
there were in 1977, suggesting that TVAC's prcanotion campaign may have had a 
positive effect* ' t ' . , • 



6.2.2 . Distribution* of ESAA-TV Br|>adcasts 

— , ^ 



Paralleling the variation in the total number of airings among ESAA- 
TV series is a similar variation in the distribution of broadcasts. The 

^ — 



♦In ali, 244 public stations and 2^3 commercial stations aired one pr more 
ESAA-TV series during the period. 
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Ta^le 6-3 
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Distribution of ESAA--TV Broadcasts and Households Covered, 








By Type'of Station, 1976-1980 
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Commercially Operated Stations 


— ^ , - ■ , .. , . ^ , 

Publicly Operated Stations 


i Series 

4 


• 


Number of Cumulative 

Ha If -Hour Households Reached 

Airings (millions) - 

*, , 


Number of 
Half-Hour 
Airings 


Cumulative 
Households Reached 
(millions) 


i 


* 


NATIONAL 


SERIES 


r 




As*We*See*It - 

1 


I 


, . 496 ^ 645 * 


4/330 


2,885 


' As*We*See*It - 


II 


13 , 15 

« 


83;2 




471 


' Carrascolendas - 


* • I 


1#990 \ , 2,911 


813 




559 




II 


897 2,555 


- 1,'69t 




1 ,380 


f Carrascolenaas - 


III 


1/2(l2 2,065 


5,193 




2,861 


\ Getting Over 




476^ 983 


321 




242 


Infinity factory 


- I 


1/536 . 2,557^' 


11 ,916 


• 


7,755 


i Infinity F^actory 


- ii 


296 65* 


2/613 




i 

2,003 9 


i 

; Rebop - 


I 


754 • 1,053 


7,7 19 ' 




5,643 ' 


. Rebop - ^ 


II 


^234 484 

• 


2,080 




1 ,42 1 


1 Sonrisas 

1 




52 10 s 


156 




111 


' Vegetable Soup -\ 

! 


I 


'1/476 2,042 


" 462 




* 373 


; Vegetable Soup - 




2,434 2,619 


' 1,231 




804 


I Ville Allegre - 


I 


.3,78> 5,640 ' 


552 




"560 


i ■ ■ 

1 Ville Allegre - 

1 


II 


439 * 426 


12,225 




9,59^^ 


1 Ville Allegre,- 


III 


588 ' 1 ,417 " 


9,832 




4,947 


Ville Allegre - 


IV 


165 4fift * 


4,909 




5,002 


Watch Your Mouth 




312 ' *688 


. 610 




820 


TOTAL - National 
Series 




17,151 " "l1,l2f 


t 

66,875 




47,438 



(continued) 
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Table 6-3 ' 
(continued) 



'^oran^rcially Opera t^^S tation6 



Publicly, Op^r^ted Stations 



aeries 



Number lof ' Cumulative 

Half-Hour Households Reached 
Airings { mill ions ) 



Number of 
Half-Hour 
Airings 



Cumulative 
Households' Reached 
(millions) 



Forest SfTirits 

Franco File ' * 

La ^ohne Aventtare 

La Esquin§ . ' 

Mundo Real - I 

Mundo Real - II 

I Mundo Real - III 

Mundo Real - IV 

I Pacific Bridges 
I 

' Pearls » 

People of the First 
Light 

Que Pasa USA? - ^ I 

Que Pasa* USA? - II 

Que^Pasa USA? - III 

Que Pasa USA? - IV 
Real People 

South by NW - ' I 

South by NW - II 



/•^TOTAL - Regional 
Series 



^ 60 

20 , 

40 
114 
107 

40 

34 
129 

24 



219 
65 
35- 
63 

202 

r 

45 



101 

101 
110 
271 
310 

77 
94 
248 
14 



288 

120 
19 
52 

^\ 

' 78 



REGIONAL SERIES 
69 
10 



22 
200 
149 
82 
14 
80 
504 
11 

1,4^16 
1,\97 
110 

1 

403 

85 
157 
125 



62 
/ 3 - 

26 
297 
250 

49 

fi 

106 
303 
' 53 

1,324 

595 
62 

258 
87 

102 

113 



1,322 



2,330 
^ — i 



5,300 



4,286 



'distribution of broadcasts is of -interest to' the extent that it relates to 
tfte ainount»ci, "oppprtunity'^' provided by these broadcasts. Table 6-4 presents 
data for 'each series on the number of separate stations which carried the 
series and the number "of separate states wii^in ekch census region in whtich/ ^ 
It was" aired. Two patterns in particular snould b^ noted: * 



There is a wideif .distribution of broadcasts for national series 
than for regional series. 

The geq,graphic distribution 'of broadcasts for a series is mor^ 
closely related to the number of commercial^ stations airing that 
series than to the number of public -stations. 



^able B-S "shows, the geographic distribution of ESAA-TV broadcasts 
from a^sotpewhat different perspective ."^he first two columns sho'^ the number 
of separate serie? and the total number of harf-hours aired in each stat^ 
duting the>study period. The third column ad:3usts the number of .broadcasts^ 
to account for differences both in the' populat ions. of states andl in the 
number , of stations within a ^t^te.^ As the \able shows, e^^ery state except 
Wyoming** had one or more broad'6asts of an ESAA-TV series. The table also 



shows tnat four states t^ad considerably m6re broadcasts than ^the rest: 

C^i forma, New York, Texas and Florida. Together they account for ov^r 

' _ •* 

one-fourth of the total broadcasts 



/ 



Table 6-6 shbws what the distributions ptesente^ in tfi'e two prev^ious 
tables mean for the relative concentration of^broadcast^^f individual ' 
series. As noted aSove, the significance of tlaese distributions depends 
partially on the population of a gij/en geographig area^ Moreover, while 
census 'region and state^ have significance for social policy, the television 
industry's most widely used geographic division is "market area." That^ is, 
the (^tintry can be divided into a number of television nvarket areas. Of the 
15 largest such areas, 10 have significant minority populations and hence are 



^ *This column is actually calculated as follows; (Total number ,of half- 
hours X intra-state coverage for 6ach half -hour )/total number of households. 

* 

**Note that Hawaii knd Alaska were not included all in this analysis. 
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Table 6-4 








• 


1 * 

» ■ 




Total Number 


of 


Stations Aijrinc 


] ESAA-TV 


Series 


• * 






and 


Numher of, States in Whi^h 


s^ 


iries Was 


Carried^ 












By 


Series/ 19?e-^1(^ 




i 
























> 






^Number - 


of 


Stations 




» 


Number of 


States in , 




' Series 


* • 






Commercial 




North- 
" ea^t 


South 


North' 
Central ' 


West 










NATIONAL SERIES 


17 . 
• \ 






As*We*See^It - 


I 


♦ 

158 




* 15 




10 


10 


8 ' 


As*We*See*It - ' 


II ' 






. 1 




5 


7 


10 


7 . • 


carrascolendas - 


I 


7 

f 




37 ' 




5 




5* 


6 


Carrascolendas - 


11 


5 




17 




3 


3 


3 


2 . 


Carrascolendas % 


111 


213 




' 24 




9 


17 ■ 


. 11 


' 9 


^Jetting Over 




14 




11 




3 


6 


3 


5 


Infinity Factory 


- I 


220 




33 ' 




10 


17 


11 


9 


Infinity Factory' 


- I'l 


' 102 ' 




9 




7 


15 


6 


8 


^ Rebop - 


I 


235 




25 . 




' 9 


17 ' 


11 

r 


9 ' 


Rebop - 


II 






9 - , 




^ 4 


11 


6 




Sonrisas 




4 




2 






1 


\ 


2 


Vegetable Soup - 


I 


13 




37 ^ 




5 


10* 


7 


* 4 


Vegetable' Soup - 


II 


31 


- 


6r 




" 2 


16 


' 8 


5 


Ville Allegre - 


. I 


6 




41 




4 


5 


4 


7 


-ViJle Allegre - 

I 


II 


251 




9 - 




10 


17 


11 


9 


\ 

Ville Allegre - 
• 


III 


, 188 




10 




lo' 


16 


11 


9 , 


Ville- Allegre 


IV 


117 




' 7 




- 9 




11 


9 ^ 


Watch Your Mouth 

V 




20 




11 






7 


5 


5 


TOTAL* - 
National Series 


240 




' 252 

■ ■- 1 — 






17 


12 


9 




r 


















1 » 


/ i 
4 - * 






(continued) 
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TabjLe 6-4 









, (continued) 
* 

— ——-—•-»- 






C 




Series 




Number of 


Stat i on<?5 




DiunLDer 


States' in 


\ 


Publi^. 




North- 
east 


South 


North 
Central 


West 


t 




- 


REGIONAL 


SERIES 








Forest Spirits 




9 


8 


0 


5 


6 


2 


Franco File 




1 


0 


0 


1 

1 


0 


' 0 


La Bonne Aventure 




3 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


La Esquina 




4 


3' 


0 


2 


3 


. 2 


Mundo Real - 


1 


19 


11 


4 


8 - 


3 


2 


Mundo*Real - 


II 


15 


9 


3 


6 


2 


1 . 


Mundo jReal - 


III 


9 


5 


2 


> 4 


1 


1 


Mundo Real - 


IV 


2 




1 


2 


1 


1 


Pacific Bridges 




13 


17 


1 


7 


3 


3 


Pearls 




21 




J 


o 


4 


3 


People' of the First' 














Light 




11 


- 


1 


4 


1 


J 


Que Pasa USA? - 


' I 


94 


16 


6 


i4 


10 


7 


Que Pasa USA? - 


II 


40 


6 ^ 


4 


10 


7 


_ 1 


, Que -Pasa USA? - 


III 


31- 


6 


5 


' 8 


6 


1 


Que Pasa USA? - 


IV 


11 


2 


1 


8 


6 . 


> 1 


Real People 




11 


20 > 


1 


. 5 


6 


5 


Soiith by NW - 


I 


19 ' , 


22 


4 


13 


4 


3 


South by NW - 


II 


* 

24 


' ^ 9 


2 




3 


2 


TOT^ - 

Regional Series 
1 




180 


110 


10 


17 


11 


8 ^ 



/ 



Table* 6-5 - ' ^ 

Extent of Broadcast Carriage of ESAA-TV Series 
By State, 1976-1980 



State 



Total (unduplicated) V Total Number ^ 
Number of Series ' of Half-Hours' 



Nuinb^ of ^ Half-Hours 
Per Household 







NORTHEAST ' 








Connecticut 


14 


1,299 . 






627 


Delaware 
Maine 


6 . 
12 


280 ' 
. 1,313 






274 
210 


Massachusetts 


24 ^ ^ 


2,196 






840 . 


New Hampshire 


* 11 


1,069 • 






1 on 

J.OU 


New'Jers^ 


12 


1 ,441 






"Off 


New York 


23 


3^957 






1 A >l Q * 
1 , U«*^ 


^nns^lvania 

Rhode Island « 


20 


2.,049 






^366 ' 


Vermont 


8 






' ■ ■ ' 


trOTAL' • J^ortheast 


34 


14,6*38 












■ "* • SOUTH 






• 


Alabama 


14 


2,023 






210^^ 


Arkansas 




1,093 






260 


District of Columbia 


22 


1,394 






1,394 


Florida 




4,600 






64!^ 


Georgia 


18 


2,312 






380 ^ ' 


Kentucky 


13 


3,051 






310 , 


Louisiana 


15 


1,021 






224 


Mary land 


10^ 


755 






216 


Mississippi 


10 


1,839 






» 410 


North Carolina' 


13 


1,9^3 






278 


Oklahoma 
South Carolina 


16 
14 


1/683 






^ . 266 
354 


Tennessee 




1,605 






377- 


Texas 


34 


\ 7,0'35 






1,011 


Virginia 

West Virginia • ^ j 


21- 
12 


2,403 
1,'003 






588 

V 

215 


TOTAL - South - 


36 

* 


; 34,781 






* 

1 



(continued) 
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T^able 6-5^ 
(continued) 



State 




Total t unduolicafced) 
Number of Series 


Total Number 
of Half-Hours 


numDer or nair— 
Per Capita 


iours 


< 

• 






NORTH CENTRAL^ 






Illinois 




23 


1,88Q 

) 

3,254 ' 


'^70 


• 


Indiana , 




,22 - 


718 




Iowa • 




13 


1,806 ^ 


368 




Kansas 




19 


911 


310 




I'luchigan 




28 


3,953 


958 




Minnesota 




15 , 


1,499 


617 


* 


Missouri * 


V 


21 • 


1,347 


218 




Nebraska 




14 


2,4d3 


277 




North Dakota 
^ Ohio 


) 


6 

19 '. 


- 473 * 
3,032 


88 . 
486 




ooucn uai^ota 




11 


1,058 


310 • 


- 


Wisconsin 




18 


1 ,809 






TOTAL - North 


Central 


« 

r 

33 








« 






WEST 






' Arizona 




^ 13 


1,164 


^81 . 




California 




32 


8,036 


1811 




Colorado 
* Idaho 


/ 


12 


689 , - 


263 


1 




: . 12 


, ' 869 


194 




Montajia" . ^ 




3 


, ' 53 






Nevada 




8 


494 


141/ 




f New Mexico 




16 ' 


1,668 


366 








At i. 


Z , U / / 


471 




, Utah 




17 


1,019 


267 




Washington 




20 


2,215 


478 




TOTAL - West 




* 35 


18,2B4 
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Table *6-6 



* 

t 


- 


1976 














Number 


of Total Hdlf-Bours 




series 




Total Number 
of Ha If -Hour 
Broadcasts 


In Ten, Largest 
Television * 
Markets 


• • 

In One 
Ceijsus Region*^ 


State^ ' 










NATIONAL SERIES 




As*We*See*It - 


I 


4,826' 


685 


2,160 V 


364 


As*We*See*It 


II 


- 845 


104 


\ 325' 

. L 


65 


Carrascolendas - 
* 


I 


, 2,803 


1,110 


1,120 


546 


. Carrascolendas - 


II 


2,588 1 


' 1 ,344'^ 


847 


273 


carrascolendas - 


III 


6,405 


1 ,142 


2,410 


615 


Getting Over 

* 


• 


797 


284 


462 


• 152 


Infinity Factory 


- I 


13,452 


1,669 


* 5,286 


858 


Infinity Factory 


- II 


2,909 


443 


1,3.12 


, 255 


^ebop - 


I 


8/473 


1,274 


3,861 


611 


; Rebop - 


II 


2,314 


390 


1,144 


260 


Sonrisas 




208 


'39 


117 


45 


Vegetable 'Soup 


I 


1,938 


' 565 ^ 


.799 


' 160 


Vegetable Soup - 


II 


3,665 


407 


' 2^,021 


309 


Ville Allegre - 


I 


4,333 


1,329 


1,822 


945 


Vill^ Allegre - 


II 


12,664 


1/775 ^ 


4,489 


' 1,180 


Ville Allegre - 


I 

III 


r<?,420 


1,982 


3,888 


855 


Ville Allegre 


IV 


5,074 


988 


1/976 _ 


477 


watch Your Mouth 




922 


368 


267 


104 


TOTAL-National 


Series" 


84,636 


15,898 




7,110 
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Thhle 6-6 
(continued) 



Number of Total Half-^ours 



Series ^ 



Total Number 
of H^lf^Hour 
Broadcasts , 



In Ten Largest 
Television 
I^rkets ^ 
— — — V ^ 



In One 



Census Region^ 



In One 
State 







( 


Forest Spirits 




1 


Franco File 






'La Bonne Aventure 


^^^^^^ V 


La Esquina 






Mundo Real - 


I 




Mundo Real - 


II 




Mundo Real - * 

V 


III 


1 4. 4. 


Mundo Real - 


IV 1 


■ 1 


Pacific Bridges 




9riQ 


Pearls^ ^ 


* * 


R9ft 


People of the 


• 




First Light / 




77 


Que Pasa USA? - 


I 




Que Pasa USA? - , 


11^ 


1,862 


Que- Pasa USA? - 


^III 


, 145 


Que Pasa USA? - 


. IV 


466 


' Real People 




287 


Sodth by NW - . 


, I 


282 


South by NW 


II 


170 


TOTAL- Regional 


Series ^ 


6,622 



V 



. 42 
0 

* 2a 

30 

' 15 
28 

66 
48 
14 
■^371 
148 
3S, 
88 
82 
65 
30 



REGION AL SERIES 
■ — — — — - ■ ■ - ■■ - 

Id 

20 
30 

t 

112 
105* 

59 

16 
105 
168 

56 
568 
647 

122 
' 131 
. 135 
95 



24 

' 10 
20 
20 
60 
65 
24 
J1 

72 
28 
192 
164 

42 
77 
47 
25 



1 ,263 



2,560 



991 



5^ 



^Number listed is the Ut£^ number of 
half-hour broadcasts in an/* one census 

. region or any otje stBfce. Colun^s do 
not fium to total because no one cenaus 
region or state had the largest numbej: 



of broadcasts' for Qvery individual 
series.^ 
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likely tonbe of interest here.* Table 6-6 also present^ the number of 
broadcasts by stations located in these ^larket areas for each E^AA-TV series, 
as well the largest number of broadcasts of each series in any^sin^^ 
census' region and any single ' state* • * / 



The patterns in tables 6-4, IS-S'and 6-6 reflect the average patterns 

ovei- the four years studied. As Table 6-7 shows, there are significant 

differences ampng th,ese patterns for the individual years. ^SfJecif ically , 

broadcasts of ESAA-TV series in general, and national series in particular, 
> 

have become more dispersed across the ^country. 

6.2.3 Coverage of Target and Other Audiences > ' ' . 

As noted '^at the beginning of this chapter, the purpose of the ESAA-TV 
Program is to provide educational SHsrvic^*^ to certain ta^^0*:"'lp^ulat ions . In 
general, those "services" are meant tp facilitate the process of racial inte- 
'gration. Its "success" in making those services available^to these ^pulations, 
then, is partially a function (^f how well the broadcasts of ESAA-TV series 
reach' these target audiences. That is, the significance of the geographic 
distributions described above depends largely pn how well they parallel the 
^o<3raphic distribution of potential tar^t aJdiences* As a context for 



jeiy pr 
5t aifai 

cor^idering this J^ssue, four points should be noted: 



Nationally, th^e are approximately 14 million children ^ged 5-17 
years of Black, Hispanic, Asian oi* American Indian descent.** 
Together they represent about 15 percent of the national total 
population aged 5-17. 

These minority children are no% uniformly distributed geographi- 
cally, but are concentrated in particular areas. More specifically, 
10 of the nation's 15 largest metropolitan areas account for 
almost 50 percent of these children. 



*The ten are: ' New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Washington, D.C, St. Louis, I^uston, and Miami. 

**While. "French speaking" is recognized as a minority by ESAA-TV Program, the 
Census Bureau does not maintain data on this group. Also, none of the 
ESAA-TV series analyzed here were offically targeted to Black audiences. 
\ - However, some of the "multicultural" series had a strong orientation to ,/ 
- ] Black audxences and were treated as such here. It might be added that, 

all 'areas of the country . except the Southwest, the number of total minority 
children (the assumed target of multicultural series) is dominated ijy the 
number of Black children in a given area. 
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. piTstribution of Broadcasts of SSAA-TC^ Series . 



r 














T 




YEAR 


Number of States Havi/ig ^ 

Broadcasts of N 

Separate Series During ^Year ^ 


Number of stations 
Airing g S^arate 
Series During Year 






N=l 


N=2-3 


N=4-5 N=6 


or mor^ 




N=2- 


3 ,N«4-5 N=6 


" ■ } ' 

or more 










' NATIONAL 


SERIES 




m 


\ 


1976* 


, 10 


8. 


- 


'- I 


' 32 


8 






* 

1977 


- 




^-6 


I 

41** , 


37 


36 


65 


58 


1978 


5 


* * 


.17 


22 


185 


128 


. 22 


3 


1979 


2 


12 


14 


18 


Wo 


117 


16 


1 

4 


1980* 


15 


18 


3 

* 

\ 


4 

REGIONAL 


90 

SERIES 


34 


1 




1976* 


1 








1 








1977 


8 


6 


3 




21 


9 






1978^ 


10 




5 


5 


87 


32 


3 


1 


1979 


10 


15 


8 


1 

8 


. 76 


5,1 


7 


1. 


1980* 


13 

-'--^ 


16 


4 




56 


18 







*Reader is re^nd^d that data for 1976 and 1980 ^re for parts of thosB years only* 

♦*This entry breaks down as follows: 6=25 states; 7«10 states; 8=2 states; ^=3 states, 
10=1 state (California). ^ 
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^ o In generaj., the different ethnic groups are concentrated in 

different parts of the coytntry» However, there are four states 
with significant numbers of l^th Black and Hispanic- children: 
California, New" York, Texas and Florida. Together the?- account 
for 45 percent of minority childjpn. 

In a^^ditibn to these areas with large minority populations, one 
, should also give consideration to areas with smaller total popu- 
lations, but with .higji concent;:ations of specif ic ^norities • For 
exsui^le, in many medium-sized communities in the South, Blanks 
m^ke up 50 percent or more of *the population. In the South^st, 
som^ major cities, 'such as Albequerque ^and San Antonio, ^av6 ^ 
populatiphs which are more than one-third Hispaniq. Moreover, 
"'^^s^ with the exception of Oklahoma City, American Indian populations 
♦ apre all conceatrated in non-metropolitan areas, ^ 

Tables^ 6-8 and 6-9 present datk on the dtLstribution of ESAA^-TV brxsadcasts and 
potential audiences as they relate to the ^distribution of target populations. 
The columns in .these tables reflect the points made above regarding the 
geographic distribution of target audiences* Three points standout in these 
tables: ' . " . 

■ ■ ■ , \ 

• Overall, there is a considerable c^tch between the location\of 
ESAA-TV broadcasts and the "location of their target audience^. 
^ This is i>articularly evident in looking at the households covered 
by the broadcasts* J 

o There are scane partially systematic differences among series. In 
^ particular, Asian series appear especially well-targeted, although 
this may simply reflect the fact that broadcasts of regional 
series appear more concentrated on their target audiences (and 
there are no national Asian shows). Among the national series, 
Hispanic series appear to be somewhat better targeted than the 
others.* 

o The less well-carried series seem to be especially concentrated in 
areas with large target audiences, suggesting^, that the initial 
viewers of a series are those for whom it was intended. 4 



,6.5 VIEWERSHIP 

— ^ 

comprehensive data of the sort used to identify and €malyze the 

broadcast carriage of ESAA^-TV programs were not available to identify the 



♦Asian series include Pearls, Pacific Bridges and Peoples of the First Light; 
National Hispanic Series included Carrascolendas I III, Sonrisas and Ville 
Allegre I - IV. , 
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Table e^-S 



Concentration of ESAA-TV Broad'ca^s in $tatea and 
Ateas with Large Target t>opulations, 1976-19aO 



Number of Half-Hours Broa'dcasts 



In 4 States with 



In States with 



Series 



Largest Minority High Concentration 
Populations of Target Population 



In Local Areas with 
High Concentration 
of Target Population 



. As*We*See*It - 
As*We*See*It - 
Carrascolendas - 
Carrascolendas - II 
Carrascolendas - III 
Getting Over 
Inf inity^ Factory - I 
Infinity Factory -< II 
Rebop - 
Re bop - 
Sonrisas 

Vegetable Soup - I 
Vegetable Soup - II 
Ville Allegre - * I 
^ille Allegre . II 
Viile Allegre - III 
Ville Allegre - IV 
Watch Your Mouth 



II 

I * . 



143 
1,710- 
' 1,841 
^1.^31 
,278 
2,6^8 



I 
II 



528 
1,976 
512 
117 
524 

' ' 657 
2,180 
3,179 
2/388 
2,210 



26^^ 



NATIONAL SERIES 
1,218 
' 161 
1,460 ' 
1 ,210 
1 ,330 

312 
3,668 

768 
2,120 

624 

130 

582 

727 ' 
2,145 
2,074 
1,920 
1 .710 

130 



1,311 
1^1 
1,611 
t\,421 
U880 

291 
2,848 

624 
1,984^^^ 

588 

121 

^68 

731 
2,1 14 
2,181 
2,046 
1,801 

178 



TOTAL - Ngitional Series 21,586 
— ' ^ 



22,289 



22,469 



(continued) 
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Table 6-8 
(continued) 





0 


_ . ; , \ — ^ — a-^ 

Number of Half-Hours Broadcasts 


Series 


\ 


In 4 States with 
Largest Minority 
Population 


In States with 
High Concentration 
of Target Population 


In -Local Areas with 
High Cpncentration 
of Tirget Population 




^■y 

* 




REGIONAI. SERIES 


\ 


Forest Spirits 

s 

'Franco File 




AO 

*%c» » 

ft 

U V 


15 
* 


45 
* 


lid Bonnrf Aventure 






u 


0 

r 






> 

3U 




31 ' 


Mimdo Rf*ai 


I 


1 RO 


RO 

Oil 


\ 

102 


* Mundo Real — 


II 




72 


■ J 


t4undo Real — 


III 


76 


60 




Mundo Real - 


IV 




19 


t6 


Pacific Bridges 






^ 105 


101 * ^ 


Pearls ^ 




120, ^ 


V 

0 

f 


88 ; 


People of the First 
Light 


21 


. 0 


Que Pasa USA? - 


■ I 


.477 


399 


' 410 « 


Que Pasa USA? - 


II 




272 


324 . 


Que Pasa USA? - 


III 


30 ' 


32 


28 y \ 


Que pasa USA? - 
Real People 


IV ■ 


105 


120 
54 


110 


N South by NW*- ^ 


I 

\ 


97 


80 


86 


South by NV(^- 
t 




^ ' 5b 


50 

\ A — 


59 


TOTAL - Regional Series 


1^834 


1,496 


1,656 



♦The one airing of the Franco File Series (10 shows) occured in Louisiana, a 
state with a large French-speaking population • 
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. Table 6-9 



Geographic Distribution of Cumulative Households 
Reached by ESAA^TV Broadcasts ^ 1976-1989 



Number of Cumaiative Households (mjllions) in^* 



In 4 



Total 



In Localities 



States with -fff^States with with High 



series 




Cumulative 
Households 
(millions) 


10 Large 
fiinor i uy 
Markets 


Largest 

Minority 

Populations 


High Concen- 
tration of 
Target Audience 


Concentration 
of Target 
Au4ienc^ 


r 


• 




» 




NATIONAL SERI£S 






* > 

J 


As*WQ*See*It - 


I 


3 


,529 


T 

1,845 


1,779 


1 ,944 




2 


,120 






















As^We^'See^It - 


II 




491 


305 


91 


A 

98 ^ 






.310 


><iatrascolendas - 


I 


3 


,469 ' 


3t010 


2,002 


1,320 




2 


,318 ^ 


, ^ Carrascolenda^ - 


II 


3 


,935 
-I * 


4,610 


4,228 


1 ,622 


* 


. 3 


,820 


' Carrascolendas - 


IP- 


4 


,926 


, 3,051 


2,634 


1,342 




3 


/411 


Getting Over, 




1 


,225 


^ 672 * 


670 


743 




t 


699 






















Infinity Factory 


j_ T * 

-A 


10 


,312 " ■ 


4,702 . 


4,171 


2,018 


5 


.12^ 


Infinity Factory 


II 




,661 


1,440 


1,152 


47(> 




1 


,482 


Rebop - 


I 


6 


,696 


'3,465 


n3,071 


^3/292 




3 


,518 


jElebop - \ 


II 


1 


,905 


1,092-/ 


90S 


966 




14044 


Sonrisas 


• 




120 


39 




58 






71 


' Vegetable Soup - 


I 


2 


,415 


1,369 


^ 813 


868 




' ^ 1 


,1 10 


* Vegetable So^up - 


II 


3 


,422 


366 


255 


271 






688 






















■ ■^y^ille Alrlec^e^- 


I 


6 


,199 


3,778 


3,201 


2,931 




3 


.1J4 . 


"^•^ille Allegre - 


II 


To 


/023 


4,789 


4,776 


2,382 




4 


,886 


Ville Allegre 


III 


7 


,738 


\ 3,820 


2,884 


1,510 


i 


4 


,014 


Ville Allegre - 


IV 


4 


,0*86 


• 

1,945 


' 1 ,610 


880 




• 2 


,210 


Watch Your Mouth 




1 


,508 


1,217 


877 


205 






788 


TOTAL - National' 

^ . Series* 
.X— — ■ ■ 1. , ■ 


74 


,660 


41,5^^5 


35,173 


27,920 




/40 


/727 



(continued) 



Table 6-9 
(continued) 



Series 



Number of Cumulative Households '(mllions) in; 
. ^ : — . . .. 

Localities 

Total ^ States with In States with with High 

Cumulative 10 Large Largest High Cohcen- Concaatration 

Households Minority Minority tration of of Target 

(millions) 'Mar)cets Populations Target Audience Audience 



I 
II 
III 

IV 



Forest Spirits * 

E^rancc/ File 

La* Bonne Aventure 

La Esquina 

Myndo Real - 

Mundo Real - 

Mundo Real r 

Mundo Real - > 

Pacific; bridges 

*Pearls 

People of the First..' 
Light 

^ue Pasa USA? - I 
Que Pasa-USA? - '11 
Que pasa USA? - ISI 
Que Pasa USA? - IV 
Real People « 
Soutfh bywHW - 
1 by - 



South by 



I 

II 



163 
3 

. 101 
136 
568 
560 
126 
110 
354 
317 



1 ,fel2 
715 

'310 
# 

399 
252 
192 



108 

.9 

101 
118 
404 
433 

59 

97 
235 
177 

16 

96 V' 
% 
187 

41 

.131 
285 
110 
67 



REGIONAL SERIES 
101 ^ 
0 

101 
107 

' 356 

' » 

380 

67 

58 
259 
198 

18 

166 

24^ 
78 



286 
61 
92 



. 0 
110 
95 
78 
55 
58 
229- 
19^ 



430 
f28 
28 
91 
iT 

^48 
1,649 



17 
* 

122 
3^8 
382 I 

88 

84 
294 
210 



880 

' 4 
210 

51 
181 

48 
122 
104 



oLal 



JOTAL - Regi 

Series 



6,616 
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actual number^^f vipers of ESAA-TV Programs. However, there are, some . 
limited, data available from which conclusions can be drawn regarding likely 
numbers of viewers and t;he significance Qfwiewership ^^^s for ESAA-TV 
Policy in particx^ar." PBS provided inf ormation"%n the periodic audience 
surveys condu^td by A*C. Neilson. In addi^fion, we also used the earlier 
ESAA-TV study done by Applied Management Sciences* Together, thes^sdata 
proyaded some information' on eight of the ESA^-TV series. In'revi^o^g these 
data, th^ following patterns emerge: I 

• The most popular ESAA»-TV series are watched by 2-3 percent ot the 
potential audiences* Many series fall below measws'able standard 

( 0 . 5 percent ) . This imprecision i,n measuremei^ is confounded by 
• ^ the fact that surveys ^ch as the^ one conduqtec^^by Neilson typically 

^un4errepresent mino3^ities. Thus, t?he better targeted a series 
is, the more likely it- is for the audience to be undercounted. ^ ' 

Overall, a good estirp^te for the 'average number of vieyers is 
1.0 percent of totaV ( cumulative ) boy^seholds* * ' 

^ / ^ 

• There is a strong pfositiVe correlation betv^een the share of the 



potential audience'^Who a.ctually watch jf series and the r^umber of 
times a series is aired (i*e., the^ most 1 airld series^are the most 
{>opular with target audiences ) » Thus, ) 4ota}^ aisings for total 
households can usefully be employed" ^s Aproxy^ ,for the relative 
viewer^hip of a series* ^ \ ^ 

l-ZUen compared to ma^oy children's shows carried by^PBS, such 4s 
SESAME STREET, ROGERS or THE ELECTRIC COMPANJC, ESAA-TV series 

are not carried nearly as oftea-j>6r are ^they carried by, as, many 
stations* In»factf, the most popular^ ESAA-TV series (VlixE ALLEGRE) 
was aired only about half as often by PBS affiliates as was ^SAME^ 
STREET or MR ROGERS. But^ more 'Significantly, its actual^.y^ewership 
was only ooe-eighth that of the two major shows* tHIs luggestfe ^ 
that promotion camp a ig^^^ aimed at broadcasters , to increase the 
number of airings are nc^t completely sufficient. There clear 1^^^ 
remains considerable roc^ for pronuDtions directed toward consumers 
to increase actual viewership rates • ^ 

■ ■ ' 



*A pr6i>able lower bound for viewership r-ates is 0.5 percent of the c$>vej:ed 
households and a {Jrobabfe upper bound is 2*0 percent. Because of /6ie 
tentativeness of these *^aj^iraates , as i^ell as their direct correspp.ndance to 
the coverage estimates pir^'sented in the previous section, i\o spectfic 
viewership estima*tes are presented here. The rea*der can easily calculate 
such estimates by multiplying the first column of Table 6-9 by the desired ^ 
viewership rate. For example, with a rate of 1,0 percent, .the estimated 
cumulative t6tal number of households watching As We See ft-I between 
1976|,^d 19B0 would be .01 X 3,530,000 ,000 ^ 35^300, 000> 



lie 



6.4 SUMMARY ^ - ^ * ^ 

' - ) . ' • . 

This chaptey analyzed a variety of%data related to the airing o^ 
BSAi^TV programs by licensed television statipns ahd the extent to which 
they w^re acbual^y ^'viewed by target audience^... The purpose of* this analysis 
was to assess the d^gr^e to which these programs were actually reaching their 
target audiences and whether such viewer'shi^ was, or could be, affected by 
ESAA P9\^y* Given \he many factors which mi^t impact on viewejrship rates 
and the limited cQntxal ESAA of f icials ^,have over many of these factors, as* 
well ^s the limitation of available data, the presentation and statistics are 
esserftially descriptive* The chapter does not attempt to offer a con^rehen- 
sijre or definitive analysis of ESAA-TV view^^hip, but rather to identify 
what appears to be systematic difference^ among shows and over time to 
suggest the possible implications of these patterns for ESAA-TV policy. 



The analysis produced the following principal results: 



Since 1976, there ha^e been near.ly 100,000 half-hour 
airings of ESAA-TV shows (apart frota repeat broadcasts, 
broadcasts by cable TV systems, and broadcasts over 
closed-circuit instructional TV systems). About- three- 
fourths of these airings have been by publicly operated 
stations and *4bout one-fourth by comn^rcially operated 
stations • 



% The total annual number of airings *incr eased in 1977 but 
ptherwfse has remained relatively constant* However, the 
distribution of £hese airings has ^ecome more dispersed — 
* in 1976 and 1977, a larger portion of the total was 
concentrated in a few series. 

/ ^ Commercial stations ^^fcounted 'for a significantly larger 
share 6f total airing^ in 1978-80 than in 1976.-77, sug^ 
gesting^ that l^AC h^ had an impact. ' / 

• Thi^ geograhic dispersion of ESAA-TV t^roadcasts is coi/- 
siderable. Stations in 49'%s^ates have broadcast ES'aA 
^ shows. Moreover, only* 20 percent of total airings' have 
/ been in* the 20 largest television markets. This 20 

• percent, however, accounts for 60 percent of the total 
potential ay4ience of the* ESAA broadcasts. The share of 
broadcasts in the major markets has increased slightly 
over the period (largely a result of increased ^commaroial 
carriage); however, airings have become morp dispersed 
among the states. 
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The geographic broadcast patterns correlate\ell with tft^ 
geographic^distribution of target audiences; broadcasts 
are concentrated in those states and localities where 
target populations are concentrated^ 

/ 

Data on carriage are a useful proxy for the relative 
incidence of viewersh^p ,aniong ESAA shows; that is, the 
most 2d.red series have the highest viewership ratinga* 
However, none of the ESAA series con^ared f aT>orably>^ith 
other federally sponsored children's television programming, 
such as SESAME STREET or^.HE ELECTRIC COMPANY • Moreover, 
the differences with respect to viewers^hip are considerably 
more than with respect to carriage (for ex^ple, in*1979, 
VILLE ALLEGRE had half the carriage but only- one-ei^th 
the viewership of SESAME STREET). This difference suggests 
that there may be benefits f rcxn promotional efforts aimed" 
at viewers. 

Series which represent continuations ot previously produced 
series appear to be catrried considerably less than their 
predecessors. Even in years when both are available, the 
initial series is more of teiv ^ired. This suggests that 
thare may be benefits to encouraging diyersity. 

Regional series appear to serv^ a def inite.^£ijrpose. Their 
total carriage is considerably less than that of national 
series^. However, 'if one adjusts for differences in the 
number of shows avail^^e^for a given series, th€y have 
comparable carriage in^ those areas where eaplj target popu- 
lation is concentrated. . ' V - 

\ ■ \ 



f 
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7.'1, ' INTRODUCTION 



' CHAPTER SEVEN ' • . « 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

— . ^ 



J 



^ During the period 1973 to. 1979, USOE awarded 50* grants and contracts, 

totalling $58 million, under the ESAA-TV Program. These awards r4presen^'^a 
.substantial "investpient" on the part of the federal goyernm^t. The purpose 
of this chapter is to identify chlracteristics of this inlrestment which eight 
relate to its "efficiency"^ or "equity." .Particular a^itenfion is^given to 
those characteristics which are, or might be, affected* by feder^il polic^^ 



7. r.1 CONCEPTU AL FRAMEWORK 

* ~ ■ — ' <f . 

Thfs analysis is not intended to be a cost-effectiveness study which 
• develops a detailed strufctural model of the eSAA^V Program and then uses that 
model to make normative judgroeijts about the "qptimality" of investments. Such 
a study is well beyon'd the scope of this ^p^tract— and, in fact, may n<bt be 
feasible or meaningful. Instferad, Jthe a^alysi^ is nKjre descriptive in nature. 
It identifiers relationships aiiK>^g characteristics of the individual awards and 
suggests their in5>lications' f or federal policy. The limited available infor- 
mation and uniqueness, in many respects, of the individual series mak*^ it 
in5>9ssi51e to (Iraw any conclusions from- a systematic "statistical analysis, 
yet, analysis can provide useful information to ESAA-TV Program officials con- 
earning factors which have affected ^hfe efficiency or equity of investments. 
• 

Th^ analysis ^ focused excltisively on the Ultimate o\itcomes of the 
ESAA-TV investment proc^s—that is, on the awards' actually made. It must be' 
kept in mind that these cH:itcoiaes are the product of several factors, some of 
which are fully centrollable by ESAA-TV officials, others only partially 
^ntrollable, and still o^ers not at all.^ In general, these factors fall ' 
intOvone of^ four groups; ^ 



A 51st aw^rd was actually made but was subsequently cancelled. 
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© BSAA-TV administrative practices (including award criteria), 

o cheucacteristics of the proposals actually received by the 

governiasnt in response to its announcement of the ESAA-TV \ 
conp^ition, 

0 ascriptive and behavioral cheuracteristics of those who are 
successful in the ESAA-TV coir5)etition/ and 

r 

o densographic characteristics of the ESAA-TV target audiences,* 



The various^^^p^-controllable factors, in effect, operate as constraints on the 
choices made by federal officials* Thus, while^eirtain patterns and trends 
with respect* to these awards are ic^ntified, it may be in^ossible to establish 
whethef the identified relationships are coincidental or by-products of I 
ESAA-TV policies, ^ ^ 

t. The framework within which this financial analysis was conducted may^ 

be represented by the following diagram; 



I 

I . 
\ 
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Initially, USOE announces ccrapetition,..€c^ production of specific 
tele^^ision series. -In Specifying what typcT^f sJies it wants, the government 
selects a set of characteristics. These prograiif /ariables (which, in effect, 
are the government's p<^licy instruin|nts) include: 

^ © type of competition (national or regional, new or con-- 
tinuing); 

® program content (cognitive, affective, bilingual); ai^ 
i © the program -Tevel (elementiary, intermediate, or secondary) ^ 

Two additional pjrogram character istics may also be corlsidered in evaluating 
responses to the ESAA-TV competition: (1) the proposed audience (particular 
ethnic minority or age group,* and (2) the proposed format (magazine, docu- 
meittary, dramatic, or a cbmbination of these). 

/ 

These characteristics vary considerably In their relative importance 
(with respect to ESAA-TV policy) and in the degree to which they can be 
defined precisely. For exampl^e, while, the format of a series may signifi- 
cantly affect the cost of producing that series, format has never been used to 
define formally a specific competition— perhaps in part because even informed 
observers may disagree as to whether a given series should be classed as "mag- 
azine" or as "dramatic." Secondly, th4 priority attached to these various 
characteristics ^nd-tfeftir explicit role in the award process changed over- time. 

Producers of various types respond to these announcements, l^iese pro- 

I 

ducers may be characterized in various ways. In terms of possible impact on 
the^utcome of ESAA-TV investment, five seem particularly important: 

© the census region in which the producer is located; 

© the total population of the local area; ^ 

\ 

© the type of organization (educational television station; 
independent producer, or public agency); 



That is, different groups within the competition categories estab- 
lished by federal officials. 
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the size of the organization; and 

o the union status of the producer's ^ployees and any 
previous* experience with ESAA-T7 productions, " 

•Jhe first two of these characteristics may be related *to the nature ^d size 
,of the potential target audience which might be served by a given series,* 
In addition, the total population of the local area as well as eaployee^ union 
status may Effect- the relative costp pf production for a given series. For 
example, both appear to be related, to labor costs, Diffeii^enjt types of organi- 
^ions may also incur different relative costs in producing a series, pos- 
sibly as a result of differences in the management of series production or in 
the marketing of a series, For example, organizations with full-time adminis- 
trative staffs experienced in television production may provide better fiscal 
management; and Public -Television Licensees may do better in marketing a given 
production.**. Similarly, previous experience in producing an ESAA-funded 
series might be expected to help in both of these areas. Finally, the size of 
» the producing organization may also affect the final product of a 'given proj- 
ect; in addition to the greater likelihood that larger, well-established 
organizations will have the appropsiate administrative structures, such or^n- 
Izations may also be better able to provide ^ditional funds to cover produc- 
tion cost overruns, should they occuri***. 



^ The various ethnic minorities clearly are not distributed uniformly 

across this country. Moreover, there may be significant regional differences 
within minority groupja. For example, the culture of the Indians of the North- 
east may differ substantially from the culture of Indians in the Southwest. 
Similarly, the interests and needs of Hispanics in^ the East may differ consid- 
erably from those of Hi panics in the West, 

**It should be pointed out that ^Iroinistrative problems, such as. 
those discussed earlier in this report (e,g,, difficulties ^integrating the 
production of a series into the organization) usually do not carry over into 
the fiscal area. ' ^ 



It should be pointed out that such funds must always ccxne from 
other sources, as ESAA-TV off icials have, to date, refused to <x)nsid^r addi- 
tional funding for a given series. 
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Following detailed review of the various proposals, USOE selected a ^ 
subset of these proposals and negotiated contracts with the winning producers.* 
In accepting a given proposal, or -set of proposals, the government thus allo- 
cates resources to, or "invests in," some alosount of television programming of 
a given type^ That amount may be measured either ih program minutes (reflect- 
ing the quality X)f the output to be produced) or in dollars (reflecting the 
quality bf the output to be produced) or in dollars (reflecting the quantity 
^resources to be used as inputs fcm those minutes. **• vjith respect to the 
latter measure, it should be noted that USOE was not asked to fund all of the 
production cost of a se.ries. In some cases, producers may prc^ose to par- 
tially fund the production of a series witli "hon-ESAA funds or through in-kind 
^ntributi^ns by th'g producing or^ization,. ^uch as free use of a studio or 
not charging for general overhead costs.*** With respect to the former mea- 

ure, particularly as it relates to inputs required, it should be pointed out 
that some portion of the minutes produced for a series may be useO^more than 
once in the fir^al product. Such "repeat" mijautes clearAy should be signifi- 
cantly less expensive than "original" minutes since they largely involve ;*only 
post-production costs.**** 




Both this selection process and accompanying negotiation process 
'their respective relationshfps to fiscal considera£ions are discussed in ^ 
detail elsewhere in the report. Also^ it should be noted that for clarity, 
all awa^^^re referred to here as "contracts" although the 1973 awards were 
actually grants. " • 

** ^^^^ ' ' 

In terms of the "expected value" of th>e initial' investment, this 

quantity of inputs may bg viewed, in part, as a measure of the "quality", of 

the minute? produced with ^them, that is, presumably. ESAA-^V officials expe'ct 

"better" Output when they award more dollars for a given amount of programming. 

*** ^ * . 

In some cases, these contributions appear to be unintentional and, 
ii^ome, even unrecognized. One potentially^ iii^xDrtant policy issue concerns 
whether proposed non-ESAA-TV funding should be counted favorably in the awards 
process. The potential problem is that ESAA officials have no control over 
those funds and, if they are w^hdcawn, the contractor may be unable to deliver. 

Clearly, some repeat minutes may involve royalty rights. It should 
also be added that e^^ch contract specifies the mix of original and repeat min-' 
utes to be produced. 
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These contracted produ^^ 'may be viewed as the "expected" outputs of 
the gove^meat's investment* The jiext step in the process involves going from 
these expected outputs to actual final products. Actual output often differs 
from contracted output. These, differences may take a number of forms. First, 
producers can overrun their budgets and therv^^atten^t to find sources of addi- 
^tion^ funding (presumably, the likely availability of such funding wii;L 
affect the degree to which a producer atteit5>ts to avoid such overrurls)** A 
major problem in identifying sUch overruns is that tiiey may not be reflected 
in the program's budget. As noted earlier, producers often ynake in-kind con- 
tributions to a.>i>?03ect, such Contributions may increase if projects start to 
overrun their budgets. 

% 

One alternative to using additional inputs is Jto modify what is pro- 
duced. The nKDSt subtle form of modification is to alter pro4pction methods 
(e.g., use less expensive talent, do less animation, or shoot less footag^.** 
These subtle changes could probably be detected and fceasured with very [ 



detai^d accounting data, ^ch data wes^e unavaila&^^^or thig study. In fact, 
the expense of collecting such data is probably not j^tified by the potential 
benefits it mx^t produce. Those benefits might be limited by the^ uniqueness 
of the' various series, as well as by the fact that some of these changes may 
have no effect on the "quality" of fin^ product, as measured by viewership. 

Much more visible modifications of output inv^^e changes in the num- 
jDer of minutes produced. USOE did not allow intl^e^es contract awards, but 
it did allow reductions in scope to be .nej^otiated* *** That is, producers are 
permitted to provide" the goverament wit^ a "smaller" product for the sacae 
amount of n^ney. Given the frequency with which requests for such changes 
occur and the apparent difficulty of the goi^ernment in refusing them, it-seems 




With regard to the earlier observation that overruns are often 
unanticipated, it might be added that funding availability may affect the fis- 
cal vigilance of producers. ^ 

** ' 

All of these exanples reflect actual changes in ESAA-TV series. 

It seems, at least potentially, useful to distinguish reductions in 
scope (fewer total manutes) from changes m scope (substituting repeat minutes 
for original minutes)* = ^ 
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desirable to consider whether such requests can be anticipated. Initially, it 
seems plausible that some producer and program characteristics play at least a 
secondary role in determining the incidence of these differences between 
expected and actual output* 
* 

Determining the resiTlting efficiency or equity of ESAA-TV investments 
requires translating the final products of those investments into some measure 
of benefits and con^^tring those benefits to the^esources required to produce 
them. The output, or "benefits," of the various ESAA-TV series may be viewed 
from several perspectives. Actual program minutes produced repres^^ the 
^rect product of the investment, as VefT as some measure of the "opportunity," 
or potential benefits. But this measure of output is essentially an interme- 
diate one^ given the "public," or collective, of TV programs, the final out- 
put, or benefits, may be better measured in terms of "viewer-minutes," the 
measure of value most often used in .the television industry. Looking at the 
resources allocated to partici^ar target populations (or at the program min- 
utes produced for those populations) offers a useful point of departure for 
considering the equity of ESAA-TV investments. Finally, it should be noted, 
with regafc to the conpariaoh of series* costs over time, that prices for roost 
factors have risen substantially over the period covered by the analysis. 
Hence, it is necessary to adjust expenditures in different years if awards are 
to reflect con5)arable purchasing power. 

The relationships pictured in Figure 7-1, including changes in those 

relationships over time and the factors which affect them, are ^ the focus of 

the remainder of this chapt-er. This research task is essentially three-fold: 

1) to identify patterns and trends, both explicit and iit5>licit, ip USOE's * 

investment decisions , 2) to r^ate*these, together with any patterns re- 

lated to the mtra-series allocation -of resources, to alternative measures 

J 

of efficiency, and 3) to assess the policy inpii cations of these various rela- 
tionships. Each of these dimensions is addressed, in turn, in the three 
remaining sections of th>s chapter. In general, the underlying purpose of 
^ch of the three sections is to provide information to ESAA-TV Program offi- 
cials concerning the outcomes (both intended and unintended) of their past 
investments, particularly as those outcontes bear on possible future choices. 
Particular attention is given to' the second of the three djpensions, in large 
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part because this is the area where statistical analysis is likely to make its 
largest contribution- Finally, it should be noted that as us^d here the te^rm 
efficiency hafi two principal dimensions. (1) to refer the relationship 
between input$ and outputs (technical efficiency)/ and (2) to refer to the 
relationship between input and output benefits (allocative efficiency). Cost 
per nanute produced is n»st closely relected to the fonaer concept, coart per 
viewer miriute to the latter. In addition, changes in output or cost overruns 
can significantly affect both cqfncepts, as well as the relationships between 
them, and thus, given their insportance in many ESAA-TV pr<^^ons, they 'might 
actually be viewed as a third dimension of ESAA-TV investment efficiency. 



7.1.2 DATA SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY . 

All of the analyses in this chapter use thfe' individual ESAA^V series 
(i.e., award) aa,^tb^- unit of analysis— even the most aggregated numbers are^ 
sxmply combinations of thse individual awards. Data on these series were 
collected from a number of different sources, including both ESAA-TV Program 
officials And the producer and financial officer of each series.* Appendix) 
E provides a list of the specific data items collected on each series— it 
should be 'added that in many cases the variables actually used in the analyses 
are combinaftions of these data items. 



"^T^iree types of statistical analyses were performed on these various 
data Items. The first involved sin5>ly aggregating values of certain variables 
for all series of a given type to get the total (or mean aiKDunt) for series 
of that type. For exan^le, to determine the total amoxint of awards for 
national ^eries targeted to Hispanic populations during the early tin^ period, 
one would sum the awards for the two series which fell into this category 
(i.e., CARASCOLENDAS I and VILL.A ALEGRE I), producing a total for this group 
of $4,768,730. 

i 

l?he second type"" of analysis involved cross-tabulating series by dif- 
ferent characteristics (including calculating statistics such as chi-squares 
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*The specific source for eajsh^ta item is described in Appendix E. 
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for these^ tables) and computing partial correlation coefficients for various 
characteristics hypothesized to be associated with one another. It should be 
added that frequently these cross-tabulations or correlations^ were actually 
done ^n aggregated data— for example, Table 7-8 presentrs a cross-tabulation of 
the cost per minute of producing a given series and the estimated number o& 
viewers per dollar expendeS for that series, v^ere the values of these two 
variables for each series have been aggregated to high, average and low. . 
Hence, the diree series in the upper left-hand cell (low- low) are not neces- 
sarily identical; rather, they each simply have "below average" values for 
both of these variables, Ihe values separating high and average and low and 
average were chosen so that three series would fall into each group—that is, 
they do not represent ^y objective measure of "average" or above/below average 

** 

A third type of statistical analysis ^involved the use of ^tfultiple 
regression techniques to identify the significance and the magnitude of the 
effort that various producer and program characteristics have on the outccxne 
of ESAA-TV investments; in particular, unit cost and the incidence* of cost 
overruns, scope reductions, and scope changes. This approach enables one to 
measure such effects v^ile controlling for other factors which might be inter- 
related, F^r the most part,/ these analyses were done using dummy variables 
(i,e,, variables v^ich take on values of 0 or 1), with such variables, the 
measured effects can be interpreted as the increase in the .probability €hat 
the result being measured (i.e,, the specific outcome included in any given 
analysis) will occur, given that a particular producer or program character- 
istic is present. 

All of the measures used Jiere were carefully edited, Even so, some 
.errors, or- misleading values, are li^cely still present It^ our data base,. For * 
example, defining a given series as having a "dramatic" versus a "documentary", 
or "magazine" format is, in some cases, arbitrary — that is,*'it is quite pos^si- 
ble that knowledgeable persons would disagree about the appropriate fiefinition. 
Much more significant were potential problems with "budget and expenditure 
classification (problems which actually led us to limit our use of cettain 
items). In particular, our comparisons of budget data with^ actual expenditdre 
data, and bur interviews with financial officers of the vaHous series suggest 
the following: 1) Some individual budget categ.ofies ate defined for utilized) 
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v^ry di^ei^ently by different producers, and may even be c^fined differently 
Irf^ttie seuse producer for different series, 2) son^ producing organizations * 
are not r^uired to, &nd otten do not, keep careful accounting records (this 
is i0ost likely to oCpur in organizations without a stable, permanent adminis- 
trative workforce)/ and 3) distinctions among budget categories become woot 
when there are in-kind contributions or non-ESAA funding sources involved- 
One potential policy in^li cation is that iT being ^ble to identify and -evalu- 
ate intra-series resource allocations in any detail is viewed as desirable,'* 
USOE nrust require standardized accounting and reporting practices which are 
geared specifically to television production^ In addition, these findings 
sug^^st, for the- analyses here, that only broad budget categories are likely 
to be useful. '~ / , 

i 



Three f ma^ points should be noj;ed as part of Ihe introduction to this 
'financial analysis. First\ an atten^tt is made to report the en^irical find- 
ings of this analysis in as clear and straightforward a manner as possible. 
Tience, measures of various characteristics are aggrec^ted as much as possible 
and data on individual series are largely confined tq appendices. Second, 
while some analyses are .based upon all 50 awards, those related to actual 
co^ts and to viewership are Umited to the 36 awards made between 1973 and 
1977. These data were unavailable/f or later series (largely because produc- 
tion had not been coccypleted at the ticca the data were collected). Also, when- 
ever cost con5>arison^ are made j among individual series produced in different 
years, they are made in terjos of real costs. For this purpose, all years- have 
been adjusted to 1977 (assuming an annual inflation rate of 7 percent and that 
e3q>enses were incurred, for each series, uniformly over the period of the con- 
tract funding that series). Thus, for exan^sle, $1,000 actually expended in 
1975 would b^ reported as $1,000 x (1.07 x 1.0.7) - $^,145 in 1977 dollars, 
f . ' 

Further detail on all data and data sources, as well as definitions of 
tihe specific measures used in this chapter, are contained in Appendix C at the 
ej^d of the report. 



\ 
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. *This point is discussed further in Section 7.3. It mig& be useful 
to add here that standardization may taKe a variety of forms, ranging from 
requirements. regarding reporting practices (e.g., inclusion of cumulative 
expenditures to date and;unspent balances on all nKDnthly invoices submitted to 
tri^ government) to required adoption^of a single accounting system- 
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' 7.2 PATTERNS OF ^INVESTMENT tN ESAA-tTV SBRIEfe 

As 'noted earlier, USOE's awarding and negotiating of'ESAA-TV contracts 
may be viewe<f as its initial investment decision. Differences between con- 
tracts output apd actual output are relevant to that decision, to the extent 
that such^di/ferences can be anticipted.* Hence, it is useful to consider here 
vi^at significant patteri^ emerge both tz<m the awards process and final 
outputs wit}) respect to program and producer characteristics'. J[n light of the 
cost/benefit measures discussed earlier; it se^s useful to focus on three 
types of^relatioijsRips: 

, ^ Allocation of funds to varioup target audiences; 

/ o Variations in unit c6sts of^roduction and factors related 

• to those variations; and / 

- . / 
o The incidence of cost overruns and output mddif ications. 
Moreover , .each type should be consid^ed hjth cross-sec- 
tionally and over time. 



7.2.1 DlSTRIBUTIOy OF ESAA-TV AWARDS 

Tabl-es 7-1 and 7-2 suimnarize the Investment in audiences ^JTlTarious 
ethn^ backgrounds and age levels, bol* overall' and at different points in 
time—in the interests of clarity, the seven program years have been combined 
into three groups: early (1973-1974); middle (1975-1977); and recent (1978- 
1979).* Cros^-sectionally, these tables clearly reflect th^ relatively large 
share awards which have been made to series aimed at Hispanic populations. Bt 
should be noted that, to sc^e extent, the table Qnderstates the- numbeik^^,---^ 
awards made to series targeted to rBla<?k audiences; many of the "multicultural'' 
series are oriented primarily' to this subpopulation. However, even if all of 
these series were treated as "Black," they still would not equal the relative 



The readet.^s also reminded that all dollar amounts are-- in-expressed 
real (1977) terms. Thus, fqp example, the first entry in the table (1.89) was 
computed as follows: Total AimDunt of Awards for National Series Targeted to 
Hispanic Poplations and Awarded in Ail 2 or 1974, multipiied by the appropriate 
adjustment for inflation, and then^divided by the number of Hispanic children 
aged 5-17 (i.e., 3.5 million). 



^Tabp.e 7-1 

ALLOCATION OF BSAA-TV AWARDS BY ETHNIC GPOUP AND TIME PERIOD, 1973-1979 



V 



A^unts pgr Group Meiaber 



Ethnic Group/ 

Time Period 



National 
Dollars* 



Nati^al 
Minutes** 



Regional 
Dollars* 



Regional 
Minutes.** 



Hispanic! 
Early - 
Middle 
Recent 



Itotai 



Black 
Eeirly 
Middle 
Recent 

Total 

Asian 
Early 

Middle y 
Recent* 

Total 

Anierican Indian 
Early 
Middle 
Recent 

Total 

French * 
Early 
Middle 
Recent 

Total 

Multicultural 
Early 
Middle 
Recent 

Total 



K89 
2,75 
1,14 
5.78 



0.50 
0.73 

1.23 



\ 



0.39 \ 
0.65 J 
0.52 
1.56 



1.14 

1.50 
0.42 
3.06 



0.23 
0.29 

0.52 



t- 



0.27 
a. 25 
0.14 
0.66 



0.14 
•0.47 
0.26 
0.87 



0.03 

0,04 
0.07 



1.70 
1 .80 
3.50 



0.30 
0.63 

0.93 



0.31 
0.38 

oTe? 



0.05 
0.05 



0.18 
0.47 
0.15 
0.80 



0.02 

0.02 
0.04 



0.73 
1.74 



0.46 
0.60 



1.06 

1 



0.35 
0.35 

0.70 



0.02 
0.02 



^Numbers in this colujan « $ Totad Awards to Series [of given type)/ 
Total Target. Population. 



Numbers in this colunin » Total Minutes of Series [of given type}/ 
Total Target Population (i.e.^ values are expressed as "minutes per 1000 
audience members") . ^ 

Note I Dollars and minute^ are cx>ntracted amounts for each of the 50 series; 
* for identification of target audienoe, time period and competition of 
each series, see A^^endix c. 
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Table 7-2 

ALLOCATION OF ESAA-TV AWARDS. BY AGE LEVEL AND TI^ PERIOD, 1 $73- 1979 



Age Level/** 
Time Period 


^National 
Dollars*** 


National 
Minutes 


Regional . 
Dollars*** 


Regional ^ 
Minutes 


EleineTitar V 
EarliN 
MiddM , 
Recent! 


6, 620^808 
7,514,870 
1 ,750,000 


4,004 

4^143" 
728 


249,402 
250,000 


4 

280 
280 


\ Total 


15,885,678 


8,877 


499,402 


560 


Intermedtate 
Early 
Middle 
Recent 


•5,523,037 
10,202^270^ 
2,240,631 


2,912 
4,''480 
728 


734,692 
1 ,650,000 
1,499,532 


868 
1,456 
700 


Total 


17,965,938 


^8,120 


3,884,224 


3,024 1 


Secondary 
Early 
Mi(^le 
.Recent 

Total 
♦ 


3,535,089 
6,147,000 
6,737,046 
16,419,135 

\ 


2,363 
2,184 
1 ,848 
6,395 


249,999 
1,400,000 
1/198,269 
2,848, 2&8 


280 
1,176 

ei6 
2,072 ^ 



For explanation of table entries, see Table 7-1. 



"Elementary" includes grades 1-5; "Interjnediate" Includes grades 
S-wB} and "Secondary" includes grades 10-12, 



*** 



Dollars are actual (noninal) amounts of awards (i.e., they have 
notfbeen adjusted for inflation). 

For identification of age level and time period for each series, see 



Appendix C. 
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aisount of Hispanic progf a^iming. The table also meikes cleau: the iEport2mce of 
the regional series for the smaller ethnic groups. Given the Relative size ^ 
of those ga?oups, it is unlikely that a single national series would have been 
targeted to them. Finally, the table also makes cl^ax that in terras of unit 
(per minute) ccsts, Hispanic series are lesjs costly . (i.e. , have fewer 
resources allocated to them for a given aioount of programming) than those pro- 
duced for Black or mul^i-cultural audiences. 

Looking at changes in pat-teryis over time, the following significant 
shifts appear to have occurred. \ 



o Relatively more series are being targeted to older audi- 
ences « ' . * 

' o Flewer awards ^^js being give^ to series t€u:geted txD Black 
, audiences/ while relatively more awards are' for series 
- targeted to Asic^n peculations (althougii all at^he iJegional 

level), and ^ 

• Multi-'iultural series are receiving a relatively larger ^ 
, share of the total funding at both the national and 
regional levels. 

4 

It must be kept in mifid, m interpreting these patterns, that they partly 
reflect ESAA-TV policies (or review procedures) and partly reflect other, 
uncontrollable factors — the patterns with respect to the ethnicity of regional 
series, for exan^le, may sickly reflect the number or quality of proposals 
received. *^ 



7.2.2 PATTERNS OF INVESTMEfNT **£FFICIENCY" 



irds IS, Ut' 



As noted earlier, the technical efficiency of these awai 
part, relate^i to the unit costs of production for the various series (in orre 
.sens6, unit cost may be viewed ag the "price" the USOE naast pay for one^ - 
'minute of prograimming) . The measurement of these unit*co3tS/ however, may 
t^e a number of forms. * For example, using the general definition of **cost 
per minute produced, " one could include ail costs or only those incurred by 
ESAA, Similarly, one couid include all minates or only original minutes.' In 
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addition, there may be disagreement about whether or how to correct for infla- 
tion. And finally,^ it may 'be argued that the government should be able to 
anticipate most of the output modifications v^ich occur 'and that, therefore, 
one should look. at actual rather than contracted minutes. Tafcle 7-3 presents 
these ^four alternative measures of the unit cost of national series of various 
types and time periods. Perhaps the most significant fact ^e^ging fran this 
table 'iB the amount of variation in unit cost among the different types of 
programs, sbgges,ting that understanding this variation is important for the . 
efficiency of BSAA-TV policy. It should, also be pointed out that the relative 
costliness of different types of series changes under the different measures,* 
suggesting that the particular choice of measure for evaluating the perform- 
ance of the ESAA-TV Program may indeed be important (this point i& discussed 
further in the next section) .^Again, interpreting the specific patterns here 
requires a recognition of what is and is not a direct result of ESAA-TV policy. 
For. example, while as noted earlier more awards have been made for series 
targeted to Hispanic audiences, series targeted to othfer audienees have l^en 
funded at relatively higher unit costs. Similarly, \^ile the noninal unit 
costs tot all types of series have been steadily rising, real costs (i.e., 
adjusted for inflation) have risen only in the last two years (see measure 4). 
This increase, moreover, is a result of a reduction in the ccsnbined total min- 
utes of the winning series, -as even the total nt^inal value of the ESAA-TV 
awards has been reduce<f i^ the last two years. Finally, to make clear v^ich 
series are reprejsented.-^y a given row of both Table 7-3 and Table 7-4, fable 

0 

7--3(a) represents the characteristiqs for each of the national- ESAA-TV awards. 

As noted in the introduction, it might also be expected that varia- 
tions in unit costs will be related to some producer characteristics. Table 
7-4 presents the same four measures (as in Table 7-3) for a number of producer 



* 

Nobe that the four measures have very definite relationships to one 
ahother. Differences between the first and second reflect differences in the 
use of report^inutes; differences between the first and third reflect differ- 
ences in tjie incidence of scope reductions; and differences between the third 
and fourth r^eflect the time pattern of awards (series types with high real 
costs ccHspared to ncmiinal costs are pnes concentrated in the earlier years of 
^the prog^ratn). It should be added that while ^ese relationships change, there 
is only one inlTtance of a change in rank order: adjusting for inflation 
results in actual cx)Sts pgr minute for documentary series becoming greater- 
than for dramatic series. ' 
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^ y^able 7-3 



THE UNIT 0DS7 OP NATIONAL* ESAA-TV SERIES UNDER ALTERNATIVE MEASURES, 
BY SERIES CHARACTERISTICS, 1973-1979 





Measures of Unit Cost 










$ Total 




S Total ESAA 


S Total ESAA 


$ Total ESAA 


Adjusted ESAA 




Award/Total 


Award/Original 


Actual ** 


ESAA Award/ 




Contracted 


Contracted 


CkJhtr acted 


Total Actual** 


Series 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Character isticV* 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Audience**** 






1 




Hispanic 


2,021 


2,150 


2,d03 


2,395 


Black 1 
Multicultural ^ 


2,471 


2,609 


2,609 - 


' 3,306 


2,649 


• 2,755 


2,948 


3,403 


Level 








2,355 


Elementary 


1,902 


2,062 


1,879 


Intermediate 


2,295 


2,364 


2,389 


2,966 


Secondary 


2.877 


3,010 


3,225 


3,580 


Format 








2,476 


M^azine 


1,838 


t,988 


1,897 


Documentary - ' 


2,618 


2,856 


3,202 


3,651 


Dramatic 


3,175 


3,175 


3,211 




Time Period 










Early 


1,692 


1,970 


1,85K ^ 


2,702 


Middle 


2,345 


2,345 


2,316 


2,749 


Recent 


3,321 


3,512 


3,839 


3,860 


C<XQpetition 








/ 2,967 


National 


2,358 


2,478 . 


2,498 


Regional 


1,482 


■ 1,491 


1,696 


/ 1,954 



*A11 data are for national series only except' the last row. Table 
entries represent mean values for given type of series; in general they were 
calculated as follows? amount of award (for each national series falling ^nto^ 
a given category) divided by number of minutes (for each of these same *ser ie^) 

y **For series still, in production, actual minutes were taken as 

equal to contracted minutes, except v^ere a scope reduction had already been 
negotiated. 

***Por definitions and character lit ics for individual series, see 
Table 7-3 (a) . 

* Note that there have been no national series targeted to Asian, 
American Indian, or French populations. 
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Table' 7-4 * 

IHB Dn£^COST of MATIOHAL* ESM-T7 SERIES UNDER ALTERt^TIVE MEASURES, 
BY PROI)OCER CHAR^:TERISTIC, 1973-1979 







Measures of 


Unit Cost* 












S Total 




i Total BSAA 


$ Total BSAA 


$ Total SSAA 


Adjusted 


Producer 


Award/Total 


Award/Or iginal 


Total Award/ 


BSAA Award/ 


Contracted 


Contracted ^ 


Total Actual 


Total Actual 




Punutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


Organization Type 










Public TV Licensee 










Early 


1,542 


1,564 


1/623 


' 2,338 


Middle 


2,457 


2,457 . 


2,414 


2,856 


Recent 


2,940 


3,416 


4,234 


4,391 


Independent — Large 










Early 


2,210 


2,763 


2,763 


4,118 


Middle 


.1,976 


1,976 


1,976 


,2,548 


I Recent 










Independent — Small 










Early 




— 


— 


— 


Middle • 


2,168 


2,168 


2,. 168 


2,532 , 


V 




3,575 


3,575 


3,506 


Location ^ 




ft 






Major City\ 


1,896 






• 


Early 


V 2,382 


2,123 


3,101 


Middle 


2,513 


\ 2^13^ 


2,543 


2,982 






3,620 


4,0?9 


.4,083 


Other 










Early 


1.421 ^ 


1,421 


1,488 


^2,170 


Middle 


1f841 


^ 1,841 


1,726 


2,051 




^ mo 


3,078 


3,078 


2,968 X' 


Employee ,Un ionization 










Unionized 






• 


• 


Early 


2,179 


' 2,820 


2,259 


3,240 


Middle 


> 2,580 


2,580 


2,580 


3,037 


Recent 


3,575 


3,575 


3,575 


3,506 


Non-union 




> V 






Early 


1 ,498 


1,630 


1,688 


2,487 


' Middle 


1,875 


1,875 


1,789 


2,175 


Recent 


' 2,940 

1 - 


3,416 


4V234 


4,391 



For'' explanation of entries in this table, see. Table 7-3, note 1 
indicates that' no series fell into'fhis category). 



For definitions oTc^aracteristics and values for individiial series, 
see Table 7-3 (a) . - 
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Table 7-3,(a) 

PRODUCER AND P^0GRAf4 CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INDIVIDUAL ESAA-TV (National) SERIES 



AS WE S££ IT • I 


E«r ly 


HuUicuUural 


Secondary 


Dr aitatic 


tMbllC TV 


Ma)or City 




AS >^ ^ IT - 11 


Ki^U 


NuUlcuUurel 


Secondary 


Dfasatic 


pyblic TV 


Major City 


Yea 


' CAffASCOLEWJAS - I 


Early 


Hispanic 


Elementary 


K*9«ilne 


FMtolic 


Other 


No 


CASASCOLEHJAS - II 


Kiddle 


t Hispanic 


Elenkentary 


Kagaxine 


Public r/ 


Other 




CAKASCOLSKOAS - III 


KlddU 


Blspanlc 


Elataentary 


K«9atine 


pufciic r/ 


Other 


So 


rfiOH STREET 




HuU IcuUural 


Secondary 


K*9azinA 


Public IV 


Ma)or City 


Vea 


CBTTI»0 OVER 


Early 


KuU IcuUural 


Secondary 


K»9azlne ^ 


Public 


^tojor City 


Ves 


awFt vcm MOVIES 


Rtcent 


'mix Iculcural 


Secondary 


Ma9«xlrve 


Independent <S) 


Major City 


Ves 


IKFINITY fACTC^^ - I 


Early 


Black 


Inter sad late 


Magaz ine 


Independent (L) 


Ha^or City 


y«s 


IHPINITY fACTORY - II 


NlddU 


Black 


Intermediate 


Ma9azine 


Independent (L) 


Ma)<?r CLty 


Yes 


KEdO? ' I 


Middle 


Mylc iculcural 


Intermediate 


Dccx^entar y 


Public TV 


Majoi City 


Ves 


ftEaOF - II 


Middle 


Nulc Iculcur al 


Intermediate 


Oocuvtent ary 


Public TV 


Major City 


Yes 


rsvista 


Rectnt 


Hispanic 


InterMdiate 


DraiMtic 


Independent (&) 


Other 


Yes 


SOHRISAS 


*'N>Ud4ie 


SUpanlc 


Intermediate 


DtMsatic 


Public TV 


Other ^ 


ho 


tSE SSM VOICE 


R«cenc 


KuXc IcuUural 


Secondary 


DraMt ic 


Public TV 


Major Ci?i' 


Yes, 


V? AND C0MIM3 


Kiddle 


Multicultural 


secondary 


DciiUtic 


Public TV 


Major City 


Yea 


VEGETABLE SOU? - I 


Early 


t »^ltlcultural 


Inter»«dlatA 


Ha9azln* 


Public TV* 


Other 




VB3ETABLE SOU? - 11 


Kiddl* 


l^lt Icultural 


Intermediate 


Kagazirve 


Public TV* 


Other 




VILLA ALECKS - I 


Early 


Hispanic 


Elesentary 


Magazine 


Independent (S) 


Major City 




VILLA ALSGRE • II 


Kiddie 


Hispanic 


Eleisentary 


Kagazirt* 


Independent (S) 


Major City 


Yea 


VILLA ALBCRE - HI 


Kiddle 


Sispanic 


elMentary 


H»9«zine 


Independent (S) 


Major City 


Yes 


"^ILLA ALBGRE - IV 


Middle 


Hispanic 


Elesentary 


Magazine 


Independent (S) 


Major City 


Yes* 


VILLA AL£CRE - V 


B«cenC 


Hispanic 


Eifsentary ^ 


Magazine j 


independent (8) 


Major City 


im% 




Kiddle 


Black 


&KOndary 


DraMtic ^ 


^^ibllc Ti 


Major City 


Yes 



TIjm; Early-avard^d i7K^73-197«i Kiddle -awarded In t975-!977» R*c«nt»award«d in 1979-1980 *\^^ ^ 
Audiancei fjijury target audience defined by E$AA c<aip«titicn and/or stated In p<cpos«l)it * 

uaveit EifkM^ar y*Pt imaty tec^et aud^nce 9iade8 Intersediate-pt iMcy tetget audience ^^ades S-^^ secQndaiy ■ priaary target a^jdivnce* 

grades f'^fS (as stated in proposal) 

rorsati Smm Table 4-1 ' . 

o^ganizatiOfti Public TV incl^ea public television i^censeea and other public agencies (^producers of Vegetable aoup were 
organizad very such like the production unit of a Public TV station). 

independent (6> inciupdea lndap«nd«nt pcQd\>cert and coMAunlty groups for who* aeries represents SOt or mom of their yosk 
(I.e.. S-«all). , * 

independent « Li incites independent producera and coesjnity groups for irhcp secies represents less than 50% of their t^ork 
(I.e., L*large) . 

Location* JU^or City includes adi cities with Mtrcpoiitan areas over K5 Biliion population (here includes U>« Angeles, Hev Yorkr 
Chicago/ Boston, San franciaco, Kashington, D.C.). 

(mloAi Yea, If station had either talent oc craft <^ion« (notei ail national series had either both or neither t/pe of uniofiK 
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" characterises- -<the?e characteriB^^l^ups' are subdivided bjr time period 
because of the significant dlffedices^ the iricidence of various character- 



istics at different poii\.ts in 




Again,- the affiount of variation aiaong the various categories and across 
measures is significant, 'witiuregard to specifip differences, the lajr$^ 
(attd most e^qjl^inaUle ) are between series produced in major^cities %rsus 
those not and series pr9duced by unionized staffs versus those not.- .The pat- 
terns among, organization types may-very ,well reflect random chance— it might 
be noted that many the cells under ^gajiization.type represent only'onC or 
two series. 

One problem in analyzind variation in unit costs is the extent to 
which measured unit copts are fixed; If the government predetermines the con- 
tract amount and the number of /shews it wants for the various conpetitions/ , 
then to some extent this intejj-series analysis is not meaningful. However,, 
deviations from^ contract specif idations must all' be stochastic (notJ^ully 
controllable) events. ' To the extent th^t they inpacf on the USOE 's Investiient 
decisions, it isJ^ii5>ofct^ant fo^^^olicy to underst a^^e factors causiig l^ese 
differences.' Tabl^7-5 below shows that the inci^p^of co^f overruns, or' 
sct^e reQuctions, is highly sitmif icant. One or mor« of these changes 
-<iccurred in . nearly two-thirds of the series coi^lete^ * The^aignificance of 
th^^e patterns and the factors underlying them arj dSscuss^ft.Ti-'the next 
sectiofl. © < ' 

t 

Fxnaily, It should be pointed out that the relevant data on indlviduTl 
eries are contained in Appendix C. These data aiso iticWes inFormation, on 
rogram and produ^ chai^acteristic^ which were discusse^n the introduction,* 
but which were not found to^^how'any significant relationship to cost varia- * 



It might be adde^ t^iat scope reductions have, much rarer than 

cost overruns or scope changes (at the nationaL level), Although t^is appears 
to 'be changing over time- ^ ^ . . 
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V. Table '7-5 , . ■ 

IKCIDBHCB OF CHANGES IN OUTPUT BY YEAR AND CC^ETITIOH, 1973-1978 * 



Year of 
Award 



1973 
1974 

1975 
,1976 
1977 
1978 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 



4 



Cost Overrun \ Scope Reduction Scope Change 



Percent** of Series Having; 



50% 

50 
40 . 

100 
20 
50 



# 

20 
67 
75 
60 
100 



(national Series) 

40% ' 80% 

0 50 ^ 

0 . . 60 

0 5d 

20 40 

67 . 67 



(Regidhal* Series) 



* # 

40 X 40 

0 > 0 

50 50 

40 ' 40 

40 ' 60 



Ho Chcmge* ** 

J 



20%, 
50 
20 
0 
40 
33 



* 

40 

33 
25 
20 
0 



1979 Awards were lexcluded because all series are still in 



prodj^ 



ion. 



Note ttiat entries for a given year may total to more than 100% 
because some series had mbre thiin one type. of output change. 



Series with none of the three output- changes. 



# « There were no regional awards in 1973. 



Key : Cost Overrun =« Total Actual Expenditures > Total Budgeted Expenditures 
Scope Reduction « Total Actual Minutes < Total Contracted Minutes 
Scope Change « Total Actual Original MinutesAotal Actual Repeat 

Minutes < Total Contracted Original Minutes/Total Con- 
tracted Repeat Minutes 



Note: For values for individual aeries, see Appendix C. 
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7.3 FM:T0RS AFFECTIIiG THE BFFICIEHCY OF ESAA-TV IHVESTHBNTS 

As not^ in introduction to this chapter, th,e efficiency of 
ESAA-^ investments has three distinct dimensions. In a purely technical 
sense, efficiency may be understoo< as the patio of outputs to inputs (i.e., 
unit*cost). The previous s^tion tinted out the significant variatiOT in 
unit cost across the various BSAA-TV series, %tiere "output" was measured sim- 
ply as thb number (quantity) of program minutes. 

0 

Two distinct interpretations may be given to these differences. On 
the one hand, they may be seen as si^ly reflecting differences in production 
efficiency ansong the various series. Some series produced a given ^sount of 
output at substantially lower costs than did other series. On the other hand, 
the more costly series may be viewed as producing higher "quality" outputs 
(i.e., putting more resources into a given ^^unt of output), ^e most likely 
situtation is that observed differences reflect some <§^ination of these com- 
peting views. Determining ^at share of these actual differences is attribute- 
able to each ma^, conceptually, be viewed as translating e^^'ures ^^echnical 
efficiency into measures of allocative efficiency (^e., going froa ir^ut/out- 
put into measures .of costs/benefits). Ihie task requires an independent 
assessment of the relative value (benef^its) of each unit of ESAA-TV program- 
ming. As noted earlier, the most appropriate measure of these benefits wou^d 
&^seem to be the -number of persons ,who actually view a given' ^ries. 

This sedtion seeks to determine the ^relationship between these alter- 
native measures of ESAA-TV investment efficiency. As a Sirst step, it consid- 
the second major fact ^nted out by the previous section, that frequently 
theie are significant differences between expected output and actual output. 
Difterences which. may significantly affect the technical and the allocative 
efficiency of the government's investment. 



7.3.1 ■ PRODUCTION COSTS AND OOTPUT CHANGES 

Differences in budgeted unit costs as well as differences between con- 
tracted and actuaj. output are, to a large extent, the result of decisions by 
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series proddcers. ESAA-TV officials may constrain their options, but produc- 
ers certainly have a jprimary role here. The ultimate policy issue to which 
these decisions relate is whether the greater costs for a given amount of pro- 
gr2U3smi^g are offset by cotn5)arably greater viewership. In seeking to identify 
what relationship / if any^ existed between specific producer decisions and the 
efficiency of ESAA-TV investments, we focused on tW9 dimensi^ons of this issue; 

# Possible relationships b€^tween the intra-series distribu- 
tion of expenditures and unit costs, and 

V • Possible relationships between these distributions, as 

well as non-fiscal program and producer characteristics, 
euid the incidence of cost overruns and output changes. 

The various se^^ differed considerably in the share of their respec- 
tive proposed budgets (and actual expenditures) which were allocated to dif- 
^ferent categoriesl^id^pxpense. Thus, it seemed reasonable to consider whether 
^there was any s^^fi^j^ic pattern in these differences with respect to the mag- 
nitude of vufit cost (and, in turn, to the incidence cost overruns or output 
chemges). I This inquiry intoJ:.he relationship between bud^t allocations (or 
expenditu'reVdist^ibutignsv) and unit c©sts#took the form of aissessing whether 
relatively higher expenditur'es (budgeted or actual) for a given type of input* 



were systematically a&i^i^iated (correlated) with higher total unit costs. 



This analysis was done both for ^11 series combined and separately for each 
type of seris-^** As a reference pointy Table 7-6 presents the medicin distri- 
bution o,f» escpen^itures by? type of expenditure for the national cmd regional 
ESAA-TV peries, tespeotively. *** 



Aijiounts in each budget Category <or reported expenditures, in each , 
of these categories*) were expressed as a percent of the total budget (or total 
actual exf>^nditures ) . 

**The relati^^ely few number of cases in many of the classes mad^ 
this ana^sia^dif ficult, it also meant thtt only very significant relation- 
ships were l^ely to be identified. ' \ 



ititit 



That is, for ^ach of the budget categories listed in Table 7-6, 
.half of thenjjational series and half of the regional series, respectively 
spent less feian the proportion listed and half spent ^mcJre, 
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Table 7-6 

C(MP0S1TE DISTRIBDTION OF E$AA-TV EXPENDITURES BY BUDGET CATEGORY, 197^1 978* 





« 






Median Percent of 


Total Funds 


National Series 


Regional Series 


Production a 






xrQL sonnex 


39 


46 




.21 ^ 


17 












] 


Facilities, equipment, and ^ 






fila stock , 


13 


12 * 


Travel ^ > 


4 


4 


Overhead 


10 


9 


Post-production 


! 5 ' - 


6 


Supplemerltary 


8 


3 


(Advisory panel, evaluation, 






and pranotion 







1979 series are excluded becausei^they were still in production. 



Note: For definitions and data sources, see Appendix c. 

I 



Itie ccrobined analysis produced one statistically significant result. 
Higher unit costs are associated with a relatively htgher share of the budget 
(or expenditures) allocated to personnel (i.e., for salaries and fringe for 
production crew, talent, and production general and administrative staff). 
Specifically, national series where personnel costs were around 50 percent, of 
total (e.g., AS*WE*SEE*IT) or regional series around 60 percent (e*g., PACIFIC 
BRIDGES) had total unit costs about 10 percent above average i^ile nationil\ 
^series yrtiere personnel costs accounted for only 25-30 percent (e.g. SONRISAS) 
or .regional series .with personnel cX)st8 about one-third of ^total (e.g., LA 
BCfWE AVENTURE) had total unit costs about Ifl percent below average. Ihis 
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relationship iii?>lies some degree of con^iementarity aiK>ng inputs, but with 
personnel as the GK>re independent factor. ^aOyzing the different types of 
series separately produced* ng statistically significant results, even the 
effect of personnel, descr^ibed above^ was washed" out. Tl^s result is consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that all systematic ^variation inf unit costs, are sisso- 
ciated with program or producer non-fisqal characteristics. * 

It should be kept in mind in interpreting these findings that there 
are several factors which ^ght coii5>licate any analysis of intra-series 
expenditure allocations. One type noted earlier ax^ the constraints in^osed 
by the federal government. Closely related is the j)OSSibility that e:qpendi- 
tures will be reported so as to conform to the approved budget. Similarly, 
^t can be inferred from a review of the interviews by project staff with the 
financial officers for the various series 'that there are real differences in 
accounting practices among serie^, although ct^stly with respect to smaller 
budget categories. Of perhaps greater i^ortance is the variation among 
series in both the recognition of, and the treatmefnt 6f ,/4.ti-kincr contribu- 
tions. The ^e^g^led audit necessary* to sort out the^e differences is well 
beyond the scope of this study, it should be added, however, ^that more .uniform 
a&oounting practices would greatly sin^lify Such an audit. ^ 

One fact which our analys^is of intira-series budget and expenditure 
allocation di.d make* clear w^s the lar^ number of factors which affect the 
fiscal characteristics of any given series. * In recognition of this con5)lex- 
ity, our anstlysis of the relationship between producer decisions and the inci- 
dence of cost overrnins and output modificajpions took a somewhat different form 
from the correlation approach used above. A priori , one can identify a number 
of reasons why some program or producer characteristics might be related to 



the incidence of cost-overruns, scope reductions, or scope changes. Similar 
hypotheses could also be offered regarding the effect of various budget allo- 
tions. In general, all of these explanations" are likely to reflect either 



ca 



# the experience, or managext^ent skillv of the producer to 
anticipate and plan for problems in( production (problems 
typically associated with the^ fiif f erVn^''"ty5e§--<s^prodjjc^ 
tion) / 

# the extent to which the producer can avoid extra costs 
as the result of these problems (e.g., not having to'pay 

23s 
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staff during <ielay periods, or teing' able to use ^ea in 
other ways or on other projects) , or can absorb such costs 
(either in-kind or through surpluses built into the series * 
budget); or * » # 

0 the opportunities* ^tually available to a producer (e.g., 
to obtafh, other funds or to substitute repeat minutes). 

Tb simultaneously account for all of these factors, our analysis of 
output changes ployed multiple regression tecl^iigues to identify the eff^t 
that various factors hsd on the probability that each type of ^tdaange might 
occur.* TtiLs anetlysis found, again, that with the exception of personnel, 
^b-categories of ^ies' budgets or ^tual expenditures (expressed both as 
percents of* total and as above/below average) were. not significant. Person- 
nel, on the other hand, was significant in two separate ways. First, while 
not related to the proS^bility of a scope change or reduction occur ing, the 
share of the serines bUdget allocated to personnel did have an effect on the 
likelihood of a cost overrun; specifically, a one percent irerease in person- 
nel's share increased the probability of a cost overrun occurring by 0.5 per- • 
cent. Jtoreover, while the share of actual expenditures allocated to personnel 
by itself was much less important, each one percent increaf&e in the share 
{i.e., excess of ^tual share over budgeted share) increased the probability 
of an overrun occurring by 11 percent. That is, \^ere cost overruns occur, 
they seem to be almost totally due to higher personnel <x>sts, with other types 
of expenditures remaining close to their budgeted amounts, ^e REBOP series 
are typical of-^this pattern iiiong national series; and BBAN SPI^XPTS and FOREST 

r J' 

SPIRITS are typical regional series. 

Ihe relationship between the three measures of output change and the 
various non-budget program and producer characteristics are sumtiiarized in 



Specifically, each program characteristic was converted tq a duimny 
variable (or left continuous where appropriate) and then a simple regression 
model was developed, regressing these progreua, producer, and budget character- 
istics on a dummy varieU^^ indicating the presence or absence of each type of 
change. Regressors were entered toth af a cxeaplete set and in stepwise fash- 
ion. This methodology permits one/to^Yee the effect (or association) with 
each factor while •'controlling" f ok the effect of all others. 



Tables 7-7 (a) , (b) , and (c) below* ISie tables ^ow \*ether a givan charac- 
teiristic is e^sociated with a relatively higher or lower probability that tha 
given t;^ of output change occurred, (The details of these relationships, 
including' the magnitudes of the vairious effects and. an explanation of the 
interpretations discussed here, are contained in Appendix u*} Three points 
st^d out in these tables: 

7 ^ . . 



Cost overruns appear to be a substitute for scope reduc- 
tions or scope diangesJ Ifais relationship holds for dd.!- 
characteristics except producer type, Eere, public 
television stations appear less likely to have euty of 
the three types of change, (This pattern may be of sig- 
nificance in the light of the fact that private producers 
have won relatively s^re of the recent ccsape tit ions, 
while publid television ^censees hg^ve won fewer than 
th^y did in earlier years.) 

The absence of emy consistently better pattern for "time" 

any of the change measures implies that whatever 
flanges USOE may have made i? selection of monitoring 
procedures have had no effect on the likelihood of an 
output chemge. 

Although a similar number of factors ^jpears to be system- 
£^tically related to cost overruns, scope reductions, and 
scope changes, overall (^justing for degrees of freedcsa) , 
these factors explain 85 percent of the^ occurrence of 
cost overruns, 52 percent of the occurrence of scope 
reductions, and 65 percent of the occurrence of scope 
reductions (one faK:tor not accounted for by this models * 
is the government's discretion in permitting the second^ 
and third types of changes). 



7.3.2 VIEWBRSHIP AND EFFICIEHCY 

l^ile occurrences of output changes are most directly related to the 
technical efficiency of ESAA-TV investments, their policy significance may be 
greater with regard to the alloc;ative efficiency pf those investments. As 
noted earlier, one measure of allocative efficiency (i.e., the benefits gener- 
ated by a given resource expenditure) is the nagjfepr of people who ^tually see 
a given series (or parts of that series). This viewership may be quantified 
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Table 7-7 (a) 

. gFF^S** OF PROGRAM AHD PRODUCER CHARACTERISTICS ON THE PI^BABILITY OF A 
COST OVERRUN OCCURRING IH ESAA-TV SERIES, 1973-1978 



J 


rype of 

Characteristic 


Characteristics 
Associated witji High^r^ 
Probability of Cost 
Overnxn Occurring 


Characteristics 
Associated with Lower 

Overrun Occurring 




Program Characteristics 








CoE^tition (National 
or Regional) 


* ' 

y 


* 




Audience Grade Level 


Interrodiate 
/ Secondary ^ 


Ele^nteury 




Au4ience Ethnicity 


Asian 


Hispanic 




Program Fonaat 


* 


Draiaatic 




Prograja Content 




♦ 




Year of Award 


* 


* 




• 

Producer , Characteristics 








Type of Organization 


Large Independent 
Producer 

> 


Public TV Licensee 
Small Independent 
Producer 




Location 








Unionization of Staff ^ 


♦ 


* 



Effects detejnained' by using E^ltiple regression imalysis to "explain" 
the occxirrepce of a cost overrun (or scope redu^<i_onpr scope cliaage). Spe- 
cific characteristics listed are those which had positive or negative..-cdef f i- 
cients which were statistically significant at the 0.1 level* 

^ey - indicates that no specific value of the chair act eristic was asso- 

ciated with a higher (or lower) probability of a cost overrun occurring (e.g., 
there was no specific progr2ua format, or particular year of award, associated 
with a significantly Higher incidence of coet overruns). 



Note. For definitions and sources of data, see Appendix c« 
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table 7-7 (b) 



mrrS ** OF PRQGRMl AMD PRODUgER CHARACTERISTICS ON THE PROBABILITY OF A 
SCOPS RgpUCTION OCCURltING IH ESAA-TV^ SERIES , 1973-197^ ^ ~ 



J 



Type of 

Characteristic 


Characteristics 
Associated with Hi^er 
Probability of Sc<^ 
Reduction Occurring 


Characteristics 
^sociated with Lower 
Probability of Scope 
Reduction Occurring 


Pro^r^ Characteristics 


• 




/ . J 
Cc^s^tition (National 

or Regional J 






Audience Grade Level 


Elen^ntary 


^ Intenoadiate 
Secondary 


Audience Ethnicity 




* 


Progreua Fonaat 


Dramatic 


Ma^tzine 


Prqgraun Content 






Year of Award *^ 


1975-1977 


.1978-1979 


Producer Characteristics 






Type of Organization 


* 


Public TV Licensee 


Location 


* 


* 


Unionization of Staff 


Union 


Hon'-union 



Effects determined"^ using eaaltiple regression analysis to ."explain*' 
the occurrence of a cost overrun (or scope reduction or scc^ change). Spe- 
cific char kctems tics listed are those which had positive or negative coef fi** 
cients which were statistically significant at the 0.1 level* 



Kay : indicates that no specific value of the characteristic was asso- 

ciated with a higher (or lower) probability of a cost overrun occurring (e.g., 
there was no specific program fonaat, or particular year of award, associated 
with a significantly higher incidence of cost ^v^rruns)* 

Note: For definitions an4 sources of data, see Appendix c. 
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Table 7-7 (c) 

EFFECTS** OP PROGRAM AND 1>hODUCER CHARACTERISTICS ON TtiE PROBABILITY OF A 







♦ r 


Type of 

Characteristic 


^ 5^ 

Characteristics 
na&yjy^ai^fs^ wxun uxgner 
Prpbobility of Scc^e 
Chanqe Occurring 


Chairacteristics 
Associated with Lower 
Probability of Scqpe 
Chanqe Occurring 


Prograua Characteristics 




• 


Cc^^tition (National 
or Regional) 


ii^^Tonax 


Regi<jnal ' 


Auoxence i^rac^ i^evel 


* 


* 


• Audience Ethnicity 


Hispanic 


CMS X^il 


Program Format 


Dramatic 


Ma^zine 


Program Content 


* 




> Year of Award 


1975-1977 


1978-1979 


Pro<iuc8r Charactpriai-l no ^ 


\ 




Type of Organization ^ 


♦ 


Public TV Licensee 


Location • ^ 


* 


* 






r * 



** ' ' # 

Effects detenained by using nailtiple regression analysis to "explain" 

the occ\irrence of a cost overrun (or scope reduction or scope chan^). Spe- 
cific characteristics listed are those which had positive or negative coeffi- 
cients which were statistically significant at the 0.1 level. ' ^ 

Kejf; in<iicates that no specific value of ^ the characteristic was asso- 

ciated with a higher (or lower) probability of a cost overrun occurring (e.g., 
there was no specific program format, or particular y^ar of award, associated 
with a significantly higher ihcidence of c<^t overruns ).■" 

r~ • • . 

Note; For <^f Irfitions and sources of data, see Appendix c. 
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In terms of total viewer-minutes for each series.* The corresponding measure 
of 0fficiency then becomes "total viewer-minutes per dollar . " Given th'^t 
viewership relates^ to shows actually produced, the appropriate corresponding 
measure of unit cost (technical efficiency) is -"dollars per tot§J. actual min- 
utes." In both cases, the ^ovint of the ESAA-TV award se^s the dollar meas- 
ure most relevant for federal policy. However, to make the value of awards 
m^e at different points in time comparable, it is necessary to adjust eeUrlier 
awards to account for inflation. 

Viewership Data on broadcast carriage and estimated viewership were 
available only for those series awarded between 1973 and 1977.** During this 
period there were 18 national awards and IS^'regional awards. Table 7-8 arrays 
these two groups' awards by unit cost of prjoduction and viewership per dollar 
of award. "Rie table clearly shows that for both groups, there is a signifi- 
cant relationship between unit cost of production and viewership. Indeed, in 
most cases, the high cost series have sufficiently more viewers tharylower 
cost series to make them actually appear inexpensive on a dollars/^r viewer- 
minute basis.*** 



The issue of carriage and viewership is discussed more fully in the 
previous chapter. In addition, the specific measures used here are discussed 
in Appendix<^E» 

** 

The most detailed data relate to the frequency of broadcasts of 
ESAA-TV* shows by both commercial and public stations. Given the relationship , 
between carriage and viewership described in the previous chapter, the analy- 
sis here "uses cariiiage, data as equivalent to viewership data. 

« 

***Note that the viewership measure here does not measure simply view- 
ership, but rather viewership relative to cost. Hius, for example, while 
AS*V3fE*SEE*IT I has been one of the most watched series, its costs of produc- 
tion were so high that the series still appears "expensive" in terms of view- 
ers per dollar ♦ 

To provide s<^e perspective on the patterns here, it might be 4ioted 
that if all series generated an equal number of viewers per dollar expended, 
the series would all be in one of the three cells of the middle row. ' Alter- 
natively, if all series had the ^ame number of tcital viewers, regardless of 
cost, the series would be distributed along the diagonal (i.e.,^the lower 
left cell, the middle cell and the upper right cell). 
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Table 7-8 



REIATIOHSHIP BETWEEN COSTS OF P^DOCTION AHD VIE^I^HIP 
ESAA-TV mARDS, 1973-1977* ~ 



Estimated 
Viewers 
per Dollar 
of ESAA-TV 
Award** 



A 

V 
6 



H 
I 
G 
H 



ESAA-T7 Co3t** per Minute Produced 
(NATIONAL SERIES) 




AVG 



HIGH 



SONRISAS 

TN» OVER 

ICX)LBNDAS-II 



AS*ME*SEE*IT-II 
i I^TCH YOUR MOUTH 




»-II 



CARRASCOLENDAS-I 
VILLE ALEGRE-III - 



DiFIHITY FACTORY- 1 1 
VEGETABLE SOUP- I 
VILLE ALTCRE-I 



AS*WB*SEB*IT-I 



CARRAStOLEHDAS-II| VILLE ALEGRE-II 



1 



INFINITY FACTORY I 
REBOP-I 

VKETABLE SOUP-I 
^LLE ALEGRE^jy^ 



ESAA-TV Cpst**,per Minute Produced 
(Hl^IOHAL SERIES} 



LC^ 



Estimated 
Viewers 
per-Bollar 
of ESAA-TV 
Award** 



L 
0 
W 



A 

V 
G 



H 
I 
G 
H 



AVG 



FRANCO FILE 
LA BONNE AVENTURE 
LA ESQUINA 
KUNDO REAL III 




PEOPLE. 



MONDO real IV 
P^PLE OF TEE 
FIRST LIGHT 



FOREST SPIRITS 
QUE PASA USA- II I 



HIGH 



PACIFIC BRIDGES 
SOUra BY N,WEST-I 
QUE PASA USA- IV 



QUE PASA USA- I 


MUNDO 


REAL-I 


PEARLS 




HUNDO 


REAL-II 


QUE PASA USA-II . 








^UTH BY N.WEST-II 



Year of award; viewership estimates based on data for 1977-1980. 
ESAA awards are valued in cx)hstant (1977) dollars. 
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.In atten5)ting to identify whether any producer or prog[rajn character- 
istica are Msociated vrT^ the patterns in Table 7-8,^ it is useful to re'-use 
this cost f^r minue^^^st^per viewer frait^work. To sin|)lify the presentation, 
however, we collapsed Table 7-8 to a 2x2 array, grouping series by whether 
tiiey were above o^ below the median on each di^oension. With two series serv^ 
ing as the n^diAnMef erence, the resulting tables each then add eight series 
in any row^'or column (thus, for exaii5)le if there were no relationship between 
cost per minute produced and viewers per dollar of award for a given factor, 
there would be four series in each cell of the table). Table 7-9, shOfws the 
distribution of series produced by unionized staffs (note that through 1977 
there were no regional series with unionized staffs). One-half of these 
national series were unionized productions so that, for exan5)le, if no rela- 
tionship existed between unionization and either diBsension of the tedale, there 
would be two serie^ in each cell (i.e., one-half the total for each cell). 
Two points stand out in this table, (1) unionized staffs are associated with 
higher cost productions, but (2) union and non-union productions are indistin- 
guishable from a viewership perspective^-that is, if cost per viewer minute is 
takers as t^e final outcome of ESAA-^ investments, whether or not a s^ies is 
unionized has not affected the overall effectiveness of that investment** 



X 



Table 7-9 

UNIONIZATION OF PRODUCTION STAFF OF NATIONAL ESAA-TV SERIES, 



DISTRIBUTED BY PRODUCTION COSTS AND VIEWERSHIP, 1973-1979 



Estimated Viewers - ESAA-TV Cost per Minute Produced 
Per Dollar of ESAA-- 

TV Award Below Average Above Average 



Below 
Average 

Above 
Average 



2 


2 


0 


4 



Note; Table entries are th'e number of series which fall into each cell. 
For identification of the union status of individual series, see 
\ Table 7-3 (a). % 
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A^ng progras^^characteristics/ perhaps tiie labst interesting patterns 
are those related to the age of the target audience, If-ihose audiences are 
divided into^two groups^oong (ac^s 5-10) and. old (agel^11-17), somewhat 
different patterns emerge for nat:^jial and xegional series respectively 
(Table 7-10). Specifically, series targeted to ^ounger audiences te.nd to 

ha viewer unit costs of production, for both. Iiation^l and regional series . 

» 

However, while for regiona^ series this pattern corresponds to significantly 
lower viewership rates, for t;iie, national series it corresponds to signifi- 
qantly higher viewership abates • ciearly the greater success, amoi^ the 
national series, of programs targeted to younger audiences may be due to a 
number of factors (some of which m^y 1^ unrelated to the age of the target 
- audience). However, the relationship is certainly of interest in light of 
the fact, noted earlier, that in recent years an increasing share of the 
awards are going to serie^g targeted to older audiences- 



Estimated 
* Viewers 
Per Dollar 
of ESAA-TV, 
Award 



Table 7-1 a - 

ESAA-^ TARGETED Tt) YOUNGER AUDIENCES, DISTRIBUTED BY 
PRODUCTION. COSTS AND VtEWERSHXP, 1973-1979 

gSAA^V Cost per Minute Produced / 

(NATIONAL SERIES) 






Below Ave<^ge' 


Above Average • 


Below 


4. 




Average 


1 


, " 1 


Abover-^^ 






Average • 




• 2 




ESAA-ry Cost per Minute Produced 
(REGIONAL SERIES) 



BeijQw Average 



Above Average. 



Estimated Below 

View^s Average 
Per iWllar 

of ESAA-^ Aboye 



Award 



Average 



2 


2 


0 


4 



/ 
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This same twe-dimensional array n^y also be used to consider whether 
the various types of differences between contracted and actual output have ,an^ 
impact on the aHocative elEf iciency of ESAA-TV investments, oi^.on its rela- • 
tionship to tech^iicaL efficiency. Tables 7-11 (a), (b) , and (c). show the 
occurrences of cost overruns, -scope reductions, and scope of changes for the 
national series awarded k^fore 1978, with those series arrayed a|50ve/b^low 
average production costs and viewership rates, For the national, series, twa 
patterns seem to emerge: (1) in general, high cost (of production) series are 
more likely to have a change of some typer and (2) series with relaty^ely high 
viewership are more likely to have redqced scope, while series with relatively 
low viewership are more likely to hav^ overrun their fcSidgets. The same pat- 
tern, with respect to production costs, holds true for the regional series as 
well (Table 7-12). However, the pattern for regional series with respect to 
viewership is completely reversed and even more pronouijced. In the absence of 
any a priori theory to explain them/ th^se mixed results suggest that the 



occurrehce of overruns and modifiOTtions of scope have little effect on the 
relativC^success o% any given series.' htoreover , v^ile they clearly raise, the 
overall unit cost of^ESAA-TV investments, it is unclear whether they generate 
a- corresponding increase in the overall benefits (viewership) of those inverft- 
ments. J , * ^ 



7.4 POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The two preceding sections have identified a number of patterns 
related to 'the allocation of resources under fee ^AA-T7 Pr^ram. Drawing 
^licy implications or recommendations fraa those fin^llSgs depends- upon three 
types of consideration. The first is the ability to provide a theory which 
explains the relationships. This is particularly important since, in m9St 
cases, t^ere is no real control here (in an experimental sense)"roost se^ries 
are unique un<^rtakings, MDreover, as noted in the beginning, the analysis 
here abstracts fCQm the likely linji'tations on the in^^estment choices open to 
the government.* ^ ^ 



Such limitations may be a result^both of policy (e.g., fixed alloca- 
tions to national versus regional progranming) and of available supply (e.g., 
©nly certain individuals respond to the governmeht competition. 

r 
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--Table 7-11 ^ 

OCX:aRRaiCES of cost overruns, scope reductions, and SCOPB CHilKGES 
FOR NATIONAL .ESAA-TV SERIES, DISTRljfeUTED BY ~ 
PRODUCTION COSTS AND VIEWERSHIP, .1973-1977 

ESAA-TV Cost per Minut^roduced 

(a) COST OVERRUNS 



Belcw Average 



Above Average 



Estimated ^ Below 

Viewers Average 
Per Dollar 

of ESAA-TV Above 

Award Average 



^ . 1 


1 




2 



ESAArTV-Cost j^r Minute Produced 
(b) SCOPE REDUCTIONS 



Below Average 



Above Average 



Estimated 
Viewers 
Per Dollar 
of ESAA-TV 
Award 



Below 
Average 

Above 
Average 



1 


0 




.0 



ESAA-TV Cost per Minutie Produced 
(c) SCOPE CHANGES 



Below Average 



Above Average 



Estimated 
Viewer 
/ Per Dollar 
^. of ESAA-TV 
Award 



Below 
Averagfer 

Above 
Average 



1 


2 


2 


1 



Note; Table entries are numbers of series in each cell having a given type of 
output ch£mge. For identification of output changes for individual 
series/ see Appendix C* . 
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Table 7-12 

t 

CXXURRENCES OF COST OVERRUNS/ SCOPE REDOCTION^^ AHD SCOPE CHANg 
FOR REGIONAL ESAA-^ SBRISS^ DISTRIBUTED BY 

PRQDUCTXO W COSTS AND VIEWERSHIP, 19/3-1977 

f • — j t 

ESAA-TV Cost per Minute Produced 

(a) COST OVERRUNS ^ ^ ' 



BeXdv 

Above' 
Ave^'age 



Below 
Average 



Above 
Average 



1 


^ 1 


^ V 


3 


\ (b) SCOPE* REDUCTIONS 

Below AveMae Above Average ' 






' 1 

. «■ 


2 



Estimated 
Viewers per 
Dollar of 
EdAA-TV 
Award ' 



Estfimated 
• Viewers -per 

Dollar of 
\ 'ESAA-T^ 

Award 



V) 



Belj^ 
Average 

Above^ 
Average 



A^BSCO] 

III Inn "I' 



SCOPE? CHANGES 

Above Average 



Estimated 
Viewers per 
Dollar of 
ESAA-TV 
Award 



Note; Table entries a3?e number -ot series in each cell having* a given type of 
- output change- For identification of output changes for individual 
series, see Appendix C» 




The second typ^ of consideration is the extent to which the various 
factors are actually ob3ects of policy. This matters for two .reasons. First, 
factors which are direA objects of policy may more easily serve as means for 
changing policy, if change is desired* Given our iocMS here on the extent to 
which program objectives are being met by current procedures and allocation 
decisions, such knowledge would be useful both to help clarify how kctual^ 
trade-offs^ aiKjng various policy objectives may differ from the anticipated 
trade-offs inplied by award decisions, and to make clear what constraints 
exist on 'polacj^ options* * ^ 

The third consideratio^n is the need to understand the limitations of 
the data themselves, and ^hat frequently the data are consistent with more 
'than one e>q>lanation. This need reCj^rs to more than singly concerns about 
data quality, it also involves recognizing that problems may be of very dif- 
ferent typearf or ^teve multiple dimensitnis- For exan^jle, the high likelihood 
that a series yith a magazine format will ultimately, necessitate , a scope 
^ reduction may involve informational ^oblems that a better accounting system 
could rectify, or it may be inherent in the nature of the format, or (like 
many of the other factors) it may be partly a function of the conpetitive 
nature of the awards process. (Certainly the past leniency in granting scope 
reductions must produce some expectations on the part of, the producer,) it 
might be added that, in a sense, these aure "data quality" problems.*^ 

WiyOrn the above context, three observations seem relevant to future 
policy. The first is that questions about program quality (which, from a 
financial perspective, revolve around the measurement of unit cost) are 
largely unrelated to the pat^terns of output change ictentified. Hence, the 
view that leniency in output change is synonymous with a concern for artistic 
quality, ^s not supported by the data. Moreover, the changes made by USOE in 
award priorities and procedures have had no effect on the incidence of output 
change. 



, Some may be inclined to argue (consistent with the view that all 
"series are unique^ that all outcome changes can be explained by series-spe- 
cific factors. Such views are nx>t ruled out by the analysis . here, in fact. 



one 
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way to interpret our results is that ^these series-specific factors are 
more liDcely to occur in certain types %£. seygfs. 
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These facts, together with our inability to relate the incidence of 
oSitput change to specific bud^t categories (-ctespite a priori theoretical 
reasons for expecting ^uch relationships) suggests that; problems aissociated 
with output change are largely managerial^ That is, if BSAA-TV Program offi- 
cials are concerned about these output changes, then more attention should b^ 
given to managerial concerns, including the weight given these, concerniS in the 
awards process and the enphasis given |ach concerns in the contract naDnitoring 
process. This task would be sin5>lified by a.require^nt for more detailed 
standardized accounting^ procedures (including sp,ecific instructions regarding 
the identification of various types of personnel). These procedures should 
alSQ be incorporated into the proposal process. It would also be helpful at 
the proposal stage, particularly for groups without large management staffs, 
to have a "composite budget" showing all of the different types of cc^ts pre- 
vious series had incurred. (This ^tep should help to reduce the Amount of 
unanticipated in-kind contributions whidh are made.) The type of analysis 
dofte here, which can easily be updated, can indica^^^ich types of proposals, 
or awarded contracts, merit particular scrutiny. By focusing the attention of 
Program administratoz's on the high p^Tobability series, the additional costs of 
such monitoring efforts can be minimized. 

This view, that the problems identified here are largely managerial, 
IS also supported by evidence from our interviews with the financial officers 
of each of the series. Analysis of those interviews suggests the following 
four patterns: . * . 



productions involving' output changes wfere more likely to 

have had "involuntary" in-kind contributions, ^ 

productions involving output cheoiges were less likely to 
have had a sepaVate' budget for preparing their proposal 
to USOE (suggesting that certain types of costs were not 
always well-accounted foKt 

financial officers from productions involving output 
changes we^e more' likely to respond "I don't know" to 
questions such as "what was the source of any non-ESAA-TV 
funding?" or "What has been the primary cause for the 
pro3ect overrunning its bud^t?", and 
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o esqpenditure data tended to be less detailed and less 
readily avail2U3le for series involving output changes,* 

As noted earlier, the patterns ictentitied are largely cons^istent with 
the hypothesis that a series' fiscal perfornance is related to the options 
aviii^ble to it, Tha|j|is, for example, organizations with alternative sources 
of funds are Eiore likely to incur cost overruns than to ask for scope reduc- 
tions. Similarly, the ahove-average performance of pubUc television stations 
may reflect strong managen^nt, or it may reflect the flexibility of these pro- 
ducers in scheduling staff to minimize personnel cost overruns. This fact is* 
icportant because it suggests a behavioral element to the "problems" of output 
chemge. 

f * , ' 

That is, if ESAA-TV officials wish to alter the actual distribution of 
program funds, or wish to seek a greater actual quantity of output for a givela 
expenditure (chants which one might e3q>ect to be preferred since current 
^c^i*al output clearly differs, both in a^unt and*4istributic>a from contracted 
output), they must take into account that the effects of policy changes may be 
partially offset by induced changes in producer behavior* in this context, it 
is inportant to better understand the dif f ererfces, both with respect to unit 
cc^ts and to the likelitiood of an output change aicong producers grouped by 
primary target audience. Moreover, given the apparent sul^titutability of 
cost overruns and scope reductions or changes, it is equally ixaportaLiit for 
ESAA-TV officials to review their policies regarding contract add-ons as an 
alternative to singly permitting scc^e reductions or (Ranges, Frequently, the 
additional dollars necessary to secure all of the program minutes contracted 
for are extremely small in coiEp^rison ^ the costs of making a totally ne^ 
award for an equal aisount of programming. The major drawback to such an ' 
cation is th^ incentive it would create to encourage cost overruns^ While 
such an incentive raaght be substantially reduced if such add**ons were made 



It should be noted he re that these factors were not included in the 
fcSftoal amalysis described in the previous section, because tjieir largely sub-- 
jective nature made it essentially inpol3Sible to statisti<cally validate j;:he 
patterns identified. This does not meaji,' however, that the above statements 
are invalid, « 

0^ 
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, In s\ii# considerable variation does exist across ESAA-TV series, both 
with respect to unit cost and with respect to the allo^ative efficiency of the 
output. Moreover, this variation can be Largely, but not coc^letely,, 
explained- And the inplications of those explanations relate largely to mana- 
gerial factors* In a sense, we are left with two distinct "data" problems* 
The first involves the need for better information systems (e.gT accounting 
methods) in many of the series* The second is a need for further analysis 
{beyond this current project) which utilizes the additional data to better 
explain ^ome of thejob^erved patterns. 



7*5 SUMMARY^ 

€ — ^ 

/ 

if 

The purpose of this chapter wc^ to identify characteristics of the 
government's "investment" in ESAA-TV series which relate to its "efficiency" 
or "equity* " This process involved three research tasks* 

* / 

• The identification of patterns and trends, both e^qplicit 
' and in^licit, m USOE's "investment" decisions/ 

• Relating these, together Vith patterns inn the intra-series 
allocation of resources, to alternative measures of "effi- 
ciency"/ and 

o Assessing the policy in^^lications of these various rela- 
tionships* 

* 

•^lie chapt.er utilized data from previous \chapters on characteristics of the 
individual series and on broadcast carriage of those series awarded between 
1973 and 1977, as well as data on proposed and actual expenditures (i^ expense 
category) drawn from series proposals, expense reports, our own interviews, 
and other related documents* 'These. data were analyzed in a variety of ways, 
including correlation and" cross -tabulation analysis, multiple regression anal- 
ysis, and visual inspection of tables reporting siii?>le^'^i::^uency distributions 
for various types of series- The principal findings of these analyses include 
the following:. 
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' Both in absolute numbers and relative to the size of the 
target population, ESAA-TV series -have been concentrated 
ion Hispanic audiences, a pattern which has persisted over 
time- The most significant change in t^e characteJ,istics 
of the target audiences of those winning ESAA-TV awWd^ 
is an increased concentration on secondary school audiences, 

The unit cost (total escpense mr minute produced) has var- 
ied considerably acrbss ESAA-^ series, ranging from as 
Uttle as $800 per minute to as much as $4,000 per minute. 
Cost per minute, in real terms, remained rela;tively con- 
stant between 1973 and 1977, but has increased signifi- - 
cantly in the last two years- Other factors associated 
with above-average unit costs include series which are 
national, series which have a dramatic format , Jand series 
which are produced in major cities by unionized staff. 

A significant portion of the ESAA-TV series have incurred 
cost overruns or scope modifications- In general, series 
produced by public television licensees were less likely 
to have incurred either of these changes. Where such 
changes did occur, cosf overruns appear to be a substitute ^ 
for scope reductions, wxth the choice at least partially 
impendent upon the availability of other funding. 

While a number of series and producer characteristics seem 
to have some relationship to ^ the likelihood of an output 
change, a significant part of thi© ijjproblem" appears to 
be a management one. Series with poor accounting systems 
and those without professional fiscal administrators were( 
much more likely to require some change. 

With respect to intra-series budget and expense alloca- 
tions, there appeared to be -considerable variation twt few 
systematic patterns, this funding gives some suppoitt to 
the view that each series is essentially unique. However, 
together with the previous funding, it also strongly sug- 
gests that ESAA-TV officials might significantly improve 
their control over the expenditure of ESAA-TV funds, by 
requiring uniform accounting and wore frequent ' reporting 
of expenses. 

Wheti viewership (measured by broadcast carriage) is»taken 
into account, the relative "costliness" of series chants 
significantly. • In particular, for both national and > 
regional series, shows which had above-average production 
costs typically had sufficiently greater viewership to make 
them ^elow average in terms of "cost per viewer-minute." 
Also, while unionized productions had significantly higher 
unit production costs, in terms of cost per viewer-minute, 
they were indistinguishable, from non-union productions. 
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CHAPTER EIGHai_^^^^ 
PROHOTION AND DISTRIBUTION 



The ESAA-TV legislation specified that the ESAA-TV series be made 
reasonably available "free of charge" to broadcasters and school systems that 
desired to use them, and that no profit can be m^e fran the distribution or 
broadcast of the ESAA-TV series. In this respect,, the legislation was faulty 
because no money was" set aside for duplicating tapes or for making them 'avail- 



^ _jle ta potential broadcasters and other users. These restrictions on profit 
making and the prescription that the series must be Aade available free of 
charge^^^ere in general conflict with the practices of the television produc- 
tion and broadcast i^ustries, and with the additional mandate and intent of 
the legislation that the series be made widely available. 

These legislative gaps have had a serious negative impact on the 
accomplishment of the overall legislative mis^sion. -^Specific implications will 
be d'ifcussed in detail in later sections, what ultimately becamg_a more seri- 
ous problem, and one which continues to plague the program, is the lack of any 
Mention of funding for promotion of the series. 



Once a critical number of series had been pr adduced and were rea3y fo^ 
broadcast, USOE officials recognized a need to take more aggressive action^n 
distribution and promotion activities in order to ensure that the series had 
a reasonable chance of being m^e available to their intended target ^dieoces, 
When the first series were available, there was no money specifically alio- 
cated to promotion of the series to broadcasters or to viewers. 



Under th^ or iginal^^gulations, promotion was entirely the responsi- 
bility of the producing organizations. However, i-n designing the regulations 
and procurement process^ producers were not allowed ^ allocate more than 
nominal funds to promotion; that is, frcxn one to ten percent of their J^udgets 
at roost. Given the production scope demands and other costly requirements 
such as large advisory boards and regular meet;ings, training, etc^, producers 
of regional series planned minimal promotion budgets, of about one percent of 
the -total budget, and the producers of national serires who had promotion 
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budgets of aboit one percent of the total budget, and the producers of 
national series who had prc^tion budgets of, for examplei one or two percent 
of a $1-3 million contract were often forced to reallocate even these minimal 
amounts to cover other budget deficits. Until FY 1980, only consideration 
given to promotion was the requirement that producers deliver three one-minute 
promotional spots, with a 30-second liftout of each to be delivered as; a 
composite^ of all sij^pots on a two-inch high band color, master video tape; 
and four composite tapes of edl six spot£. At their own initiative, producers 
did reserve .small amounts of money from their budgets to pro<3uce some press 
kits and, in a few instances, the producing organizations provided minimal 
amounts of money to produce a 'small number of announcements (e.g., a few hun*- 
''dred to a thousand dollars). Most producers expressed extrene criticispi of 
the ESAA-TV Program's lack of recognition of the necess^y for promotion, or 
even for them to develop the prototypical promotional materials. Virtually 
all producers attempted to obtain additiana^ support for prcrootion from their^ 
organizations (if they were large enough) and from outside ^funding sources* 
This was particularly true for series funded through 1977 (when the commercial 
broadcast promotitsgial campaign was instituted) . 

Series ipcated ir^rganizations such as educational materials develop- ^ 
ment, and producjt^ion companies such as Children's Television International, 
Visual CommunYcations Inc., and thy^^a^sachuse<ts State Education Department 
plan to devote corporate or organizational resources to promoting their seri^sTX^ 
in addition 'to the promotion now done by TvAC, Under their organisation char- 
ters, these expenses are allowable because development and promotion of ITV 
materials is their primary business. Other organizations such as Educational 
DeveldJll^nt Corporation were unable to support the project beyond assistance 
with meeting specified contract deliverables because the overruns that had 
occurred during production depleted the^ ^diticnal resources, ^ 

SOTe public television stations provided with minimal funds for promo- 
tion to their ESAA-TV series (e.g., about $5,000-7,000 solicited by the sta- 
tions* promotion and development departments). A few other producers were 
extremely successful in acquiring funds from corporations and agencies on 
their own^ initiative. For example; General Mills donated $200,000 to REBOP II, 
and the producers of FROM JUMPSTREET have raised about $9,000 through the 
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efforts of their station (VffiTA) promotion departnvent, BC/TV, the producer of 
VILLE ALEGRE, was able to raise substantial amounts of corporate and founda- 
tion support and allocated at least $15,000 one year for pranotion of the 
series. AS*WB*SEE*IT I and INFINITY FACTORY I were the only series actually 
awarded significant aioounts of money by USOE specifically for prcsnotion from 
the ESAA-TV Program. WTTW. in Chicago received $50,000 ($25,000 for each' 
series) to promote the two series. • 

With' £he few exceptions mentioned abov^, none of the ESAA-TV series 
were able to obtain additional money for promotion, and according to current 
commercial industry standards, none of the ESAA-TV .producers wer^ able to 
obtain adequate funding for pranotion. Aost "producers of the nltional series 
felt that a minim« of 20 to 30 percent of the total project l^dget would have 
to be allocated to promotion in order for the series to gain adequate carriage 
and viewership just on a series first run. I^iese pronK>tion funds would permit 
the production of promotional mater ials to be developed fbz broadcasters and 
viewers, and allow the paid space ^vertising io print media, such as maga- 
zines, newspapers, and trade journals. Obviously, the funding of promotion of 
individual series at these levels is prohibitively expensive. ^ 

** • ♦ * 

The ESAA-TV Program operates on a budget which is fixed by Congress. 

AS Dr. Dave Berkman, the former ESAA-TV Program manager, has pointed out, 
expensive promotion efforts for individual series are not cost-effective 
except when Coordinated with a national network feed, which with one exception 
^NBC's feed of VK3ETABLE SOUP) means a PBS feed. As Dr. Berkman further 
pointed out, national promotion of PBS-fed progr.ammi-ng must deal with problems 
stemming fran the fact that PBS member stations exercise greater scheduling , 
flexibility than cCTunercial network affiliates. Large numbers of these sta- 
tions sometimes refuse to carry network feeds, or choose to broadcast them at 
other than feed times. Further, as Dr. Berkman pointed out, high impact audi- 
ence promotion campaigns with sufficient ad space 'purch^s^^ in major newspap- 
ers and TV Guide <x>st hundreds of tfiousands of^dollars, and one is still faced 
with the question of how to sustain the effort thi^^h the network run, alid 
subsequently how to promote post-network station carriage. 
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In the eaily. years of the Program's operation, promotion was almost 
entirely the responsibility of the producing organizations, and at that time 
almost the only broadcast channels available were the Public Broadcasting 
service and the public regional networks. Some producers did, however, pro- 
mote their own series to individual television stations as well. In the ; 980 
procurements, program administrators, recognizing the increasing need to sup- 
port the natbally coordinated promotional efforts, included the production 
of public awareness materials as part of the ESAA-TV production contract deliv- 
erables. For all series, contractors are rK,w required to prepare and render a 
public" awareness program not to exceed 10% of the total level of effort for 
the contract. The programs are to include, but not be limited to: 

• promotional posters for Tibcaries, schools, or other 
appropriate public places. 

• pro«,otional print matefiaP suitable for newspapers and ^ ^ 
magazines, including school publications. 

• press kits for television stations and other professional 
groups. 

• a fact sheet describing the .series' objectives and content. 

considering the size of USOE's investment in the production of the ^ 
series, these early fragmented attempts to get the series broadcast were not 
sufficient, in addition, it has ^en well documented by PBS carriage reports, 

^ /-^ ^rvrah ion for Public Broadcast xtig>x 

and individual station's reports to the Corporation tor ir-uo x 

that carriage of the series was low and that they were broadcast at other than 
optimal times- for attracting the desired 1: arget audiences, ^st series car- 
' ried.on PBS and public stations were below minimal standards in_ ratings and 
those series attracting enough viewers to 1^ count ed-" in ratings obtained at 
roost a three or four percent share of the market. 

Because of these dismal carriage and viewership data, ESAA-TV^ogr am 
officials decided that it was necessary to -undertake a federal initiative in 
the promotion and distribution Of the ESAA-'.t^serfes. After a period of 
internal debate and consideration of the le„al "is^s surrounding government 
assumption of major responsibilit ies" for distribution, the ESAA-TV regulations 
'regarding distribution were modffied in 19 77, allowing the Assistant Secretary 
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to assume responsibility for making the arrangements to have the series dia/ 
tributed if such action was deemed appropriate (Federal Register, Vol, 42, No. 
127, Friday, July 1 , 1977). The rationale for this^hange in the rules was 
that the USOE efforts in distribution involved attempts to doordinate distri- 
butioiv^f programs produced^by roor:e than one producer. Because funding ceases 
v^en production is c^pleted, producers might not be financially able to con- 
tinue their distribution efforts and the USOE*would have to assume this 
responsibility, it was further argued that joint efforts by the USOE and the 
producers' wouJ4 result in wider distribution and airing than if just one party 
concerned itself with such efforts, and that such joint efforts would further 
the legislative mandate which encouraged maximum distribution of ESAA-TV pro- 
gramming. 

This change in the regulations made possible the fxinding and develop-- 
ment of a number of promotion and distribution activities designed to obtain 
wider carriage of ESAA-TV series, and to promote viewership. These activities 
are discussed below. 



^•^ COMMERCIAL CARRIAGE PROMOTION 

During the* early ypars of the program, it was assumed (as wfe discussed 
above) that the ESAA-TV "programs would be carried by public broadcasting sta- 
tions. For this reason and because of the legislative prohibition against 
commercial sponsorship of £he ^ESAA-TV series, no sirious consideration had 
been given to obtaining commercial carriage of the ESAA-TV series, although a 
few individual producers through their own efforts had promoted their own 
series. One producer was able^ get her series (VEGETABLE SObP I) carried by 
the National Broadcasting Canpany (NBC), and another was able to obtain some 
conmjercial carriage of his series (SOUTH BY NORTHWEST) by individual broad- 
casters. Encouraged by this success, the ESAA-TV Program administrators 
funded a pilot project to promote the carriage of E^AA-TV programs by commer- 
cial stations, 

^•^•"^ THt TELEVISION FOR ALL CHILDREN PROMOTION CAMPAIGN (TvAC) 

In 1977, during the fifth year^f the E^-TV program, a contract was 
let for the promotion of commercial station carriage of the ESAA-TV series* 



ijor/uasks c 



toQjtig the major ^asks called for in this contract were '(1) visits to each of 
the 260-plus stations in the 60 largest Arbit^ron tel^visi^^^tkets (Areas of 
Dcroinant Influence^ or ADIs) ; (2) intensive phone and €ai^K>ntact with the , 
500, additional cocnraercial stations in ADIs ranked 61-200; (3) preparation of 
prcfliiotlonal print and videotape materials; (4) preparation and placement of 
trade journal advertising; and (5) presentations and displays at state, 
regional, artd national broadcaster trade association meetings. 

B^aase the funding for this contract came from an apprgpr iation whi<* 
limits^spending to public agencJies (e.g., state universities, and state and 
^^.^iopal education agencies) , the ra^ge of possible cc^petitors was extremely 
^ limited and, in fact, only ^wo organizations — Washington State University (WSU) 
in Pullman, Washington, and Great Plains Nati&n^l Instructional Television 
Library, which qualifies as a public agency because is wholly owned b^ the 
University^ Nebraska — ex^^essed interest in biddihg. Washington State.jUni- 
versity's public station, KWSU-TV, had produoed the E6AA-TV series SOUTH BY 
^^NORTHWEStT and had some limited success in promoting that series to^^liS and 
corrmierciai TV outlets, , _ ' - 1 • 

. ^f' , , : ^ 

The contract was awarded to wSU jin Pulljjdn, Because of its distance 
from most of the activity and talent in the of promotion, at USOE's 

request, the project^as ogvec^rom Pullmanjto Hollywood, and a subcontract 
was let to^ICPR, a Los Angeles public delations firm, to produce prc^tional 
materials. They reasoned that transferrin^ the headquarters to Los Angeles 
would provide the project with immediate access to various top professional 
personnel and resources, as these might be re<}uired, and that the Hollywood 
area offered adequate office space at relatively low rental cost. 

In July 1977, Washington State University signed a subcontract with 
ICBR to provide certain services to TvAC. ICPR represents numerous nationally 
kno^ individual television personalities and major production companies. ^ 

The subcontract with ICPR was viewed as appropriate and essential to 

f 

the success of the project, because although the promotion campaign was a 
government contract, it was for promotion iii^-tii^ private sector; that ik, pro-^ 
moting privately produced shows to commercial television stations. ICPH has 



provided ''or^oing consultation to TvAC since July 1977 (and subsequently to the 
vie«?ership prcxnotion campaign), ICPR provided the following kin^'of services 
to the proEQOtion ceanpaign: 




\ 
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assistance ^in choosing the project name, th^e, slogan. 



\ an^ logo concept. 



0 designing a master brochurev dealing with all of the ESAA ' 
series available and copy for t^ie brochure describing all 
of *the series and incorporating photographs from individ- 
ual series and general Information about all the series.^ 

0 providing copy for the individual series brochjures. 

0 providing script material for the composite promotional , 
tape which was designed to be shown to individual statioa 
managers and program directors. The prcmKDtional tape, 
v^ich is approximately 15-20 minutes long, highlights some 
of the best scenes in all of the series. 

0 providing ad copy and publicity release material, includ- 
ing information about the pranotional campaign effort and 
the series that would be sent to all of the major broad- 
casters, publications, newspapers, and trade journals, etc. 

0 providing 10-minute presentation scripts to be delivered 
to most of the national ,and state brojidcaa^ conventions, 
in ^ foqn v^i^h is adaptable for promotion campaign staff 
at these presentations. ' 

0 constructing, the initial contract letters for both the 
top 60 and the 61-200 other commercial markets. The let- 
ters were designed to >iccompany the overall ESAA-TV cA^AC) 
* brochure and introduce the projectf^ to managers and direc- 
tors with a note to the effect that they would be contacted 

^ by a regional representative. A second letter was drafted 
which presented essentially the same information and 
advised station managers that they could meet TvAC repre- 
sentatives at local State Broadcasters Association meet- 
ings and provided them with the tollrftee number of TVAC 
headquarters. 

0 provided TvAd, staff with marketing strategies to be used 
^in visiting thV station officials in the top 60 markets. 

4 



/ 



TvAC has been in operation since October 1977, Their latest sales 
figures indicate th^t during the* period between October 1977 and July 15, 
^ 1980 they have ••sold" (-i.e. ; received orders for) 990 series, whiqh includes 
15,733 individual shows td commercial stations arouhd^the country. As 
reported in 'Chapter 6, there is some independent validation of these sales 
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reports ran distributors' booking data which have about a 90 percent overlap 
with thfe TvAC reports. {More detail about the numbers of individual series ' 
sold and the stations carrying thoa is presented in Chapter 6. Despite early 
skepticism among ^roany observers, the TvAC promotion campaign appears to have 
been reasonably successful at obtaining cCTmiercial licensee carriage of the 
ESAA-TV series despite the considerable handicap that the series roust be car- 
ried on a sustaining {without advertiser support) basis, 

■ ' r 



FUTURE OF C0?>1MERCIAL\pARRIAGE PROMOTION 




In FY 1980, the Program^ administrators issued a new Request for Pro- 
posals to continue' the operati^^f the commercial station carriage promotion 
campaign. Although the Program officials expressed general jsatisfaction with 
the performance of the current promotion campaign which has been operated 
under a contract with Washington State^iversity , Pullman, Washington, sev- 
eral factors occurring during the past two years have led to the openi^ffg^ a 
new competition. The original funding for the commercial promotion campaign 
restricted eligible offerors to public agencies, 'public agencies are those 
which are legally constituted organization^ of government, other than agencies 
of the federal government. These include, but are not limited to, state ^TV 
commissions, state utiiversit ies, local education agencies, and broadcast sta- 
tions licensed to such organizations.* In FY 1979 or ^a80, the restriCj^^ns 
limiting eligible offerors to the public agencies, described above werBrremoved 

^thus opening the ccsnpetition to any public or private 'nor|^pr of it agency,* 
institution, or org^ization capable of providing expertise in the areas 
required for performance of the work. In addi-tion, a number of potentially 
eligibj.^ offerors have expressed interest in cc^peting for the work, 'and the 
USOE Grants and Procurement Office has ir\sisted that^he contract for commer- 

*cial carriage promotion be^^awarded competitively rather tharffs sole-source 
awards, as in the past. 

The USOE recognized in 1979 that^^the transfer of operations from the* 
current TvAC group to $ new contractor could potentially cause senile disruption 
.and ther-efore included as a task {should new organizations win)* that the 
transfer of ongoing activities ^frora the current contractor be conducted in a 
manner which would cause minimum disruption of the Program activities. 
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The comrcrcial promotion campaign (TvAC) operating under the auspices 
of Washing£on State has, in the three years of its existence, become identi- 
fied as a syndication and prcsnotion organization, which to its clients is 
basically no different than any pf the coasnercial syndicators and proiDOtors 
froa vrtiom they purchase non-network broadcast programming. The name (Televi- 
sicxi for All Children—TvAC) by v^ich the prcsnotion campaign ^as known has 
been registered by a private firm in the state of California, and thus cannot 
be trauisferred to another organization* Should another contractor ^in, how- 
ever, it is likely that there will be some disruption, and it is likely that 
the 'contractor will lose valuable time reestablishing the progr^ under a new 
organizational title with a new staff. The ESAA^-^^V^ Branch staff had no choic^ 
but to^ssue a new procurement for the promotion campaign. However, this 
standard practice by the federal government is substantially at variance vith 
industry practice, and is likely to cause serious disruption of promotional 
activities. 



8.2 



HOME AUDIENCE PROMOTION 



ESAA-TV has funded series to be carried primarily bj^ public and com- 
mfercial broadcasters for viewers at home. However, as mentioned earlier, one 
of the problems the series has continually faced is low hraie vife^ership. In 
part,\his lo^ home viewership can be attributed to lack of vieweV^i^areness, 
as well as lack of optimal scheduling. The ESAA-TV viewership survey,* con- 
ducted in 197?, indicated very low awareness of the series, when they were 
broadcast. Availability of * the series also may have been a problem. Before 
the TvAC campaign, ESAA-TV series were carried primarily by public television 
stations, which in many areas utilize UHF frequencies sometimes having poor 
reception. In addition |^ PBS stations have very low viewerahip among, both the 
minority and majority group chiKren and adolescents who constitute the target 
audiences. 



Hebbeler, K.A., and Cosgrove, M. A Survey of Viewership of Televi- 
sion Series Sponsored by ESAA Legislation; Final Report . Applied Management 
Sciences, Silver Spr^ing, Maryland, June 1978* v 
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The TvAC campaign has increased carriage by|' commercial stations and 
will probably continue to do so. However, viewershi^rsaay not increase as a 
result of availability alone if awareness continues to ^ low. One of the 
primary recommendations of the viewer ship study v(^s Jhat there should be a 
great deal more viewership promotion of the series* 

In 1978, USOE officials decided to set aside FY 1979 Special Projects 
funds for promotional efforts to increase viewership. A contract was awarded 
to Washington State University to carry out home viewership promotion activi- 
ties in 1979 and the early months of 1980. Viewership promotion took two 
forms: (1) editorial procDotion, for the purpose of garnering coverage of 
series in feature stories and/or critical reviews; and {2} advertisings- 
space in various periodicals (such as local newspaper TV pages, local minority 
new^apers, and in TV Guide ) . Promotion also involved various non-media, 
efforts as opportunities ar^e. 

Of the approximately $700,000 that was set aside from the Special 
Project funds for 1979, at least 75% was to be spent directly on the purchase 
of paid periodical advertising space. The ads were to appear during the first 
one to three weeks a series begins a run on a local commercial ot public sta- 
tion. The remaining money was to be spent on the preparation of editorial 
promotion materials, on the associated public relations efforts necessarW to 
get stories and/or reviews ai>:>at a series in various periodicals, to create or 
take advantage of any non-press relaj^ed promotional activit.ies, and to pay the 
cost§ of production and other activities necessary, to coordinate the placement 
of paid ads. 

An RFP combining both the commercial broadcaster and hoilfe viewership 
proxKDtiQn ^casipaigns was planned for FY 1980; however, because of a shift in 
progrOT priorities (to produce another bilingual television series), these 
plans were? dropped]^ Only commercial carriage pr«TK>tion will be continued* As 
we indicated earlier in this chapter, and in Chapter 6, low viewership levels 
continue to.^a problem for ESAA-TV series. The decision to cancel audience 
pratK:>tion in favor of developing^new programming is a serioi^ management error 
and one Which is likely to subvert tTie^overall intention the legislations 
which wa^ to have ah impact on viewers. Without prc^Jiotion, viewership will 
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rem|in low, and without viewers, the^series produced with ESAA-W funding can- 
not have an impact, and the government's return on investment in prograrnaing 
will reaain low. 



8.3 ^KD^^lOU OF IN-SCHOeL^USE OF ESAA-TV SERIES 

Until 1979, the priority of ESAA-TV had been broadcast dissemination j 
of the series to viewers at horae^ * Relatively little attention was given to 
classroom use of ESAA-TV programs, although the procurement guidelines called 
for production of series appropriate for use in classrooms as well as at home 
viewing. 

From the begioning of «th^ Program's operation, there have been a sig- 
nificant number of people within and outside the USOE who felt that making the 
series available in schools would greatly enhapce the -series' ability to have 

the desired .impact , and would more effectively meet tUe Program's legislative 

If 

mandate to supplement other ESAA projects related to desegregation* 

In response to these suggestions, in 1979, USOE/Special Projects 
Branch awarded a contract for $600,000 to the New York State Education Depart- 
ment to set up an 18-iBonth pilot demonstration of promotion and servicing of 
in-school use of ESAA-TV secies in school districts receiving ESAA grants for 
assistai^fe with desegregation activities* (Although this project is adminis- 
tered *by the Diytsl^^f Educational Technology and ESAA-TV Program staff / the 
funding comes from the separate ESAA Special Projects Brancfi and not from the 
ESAA-TV set-aside.) Operating under the aegis of the Bureau of Mass Communi- 
cations, OffiCQ <p{ Cultural Education of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, the demonstration project has been named the^ Television Linking Cultures 
Project and is known by the acronym TLC-TV Project, During the 18-roonth pilot 
phase, the TLC-TV promotion and servicing ef forts, ar^jplrected toward ESAA- 
funded schools in the , Northeast . (Massachujsetts , Rhode Island, Connecticut, Hew 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
^nd jf?ashington, D.C.). *~ 




School sy^ems »to be served were restricted to a selection frcmi aioong 
those which are or have been recipients of ^n. Emergency School Aid Act grant 
which funds ^tivities >?i4hin that school district related to desegregation 
or minority group isolation. These school districts include those receivir^ 
•Pilot" grants which are awarded to schools with concentrated enrollments of 
mirK>rity children, districts that are recipients of "Basic" grants which are 
awarded to schools in the process of desegregation, and schools which are 
recipients of ESAA "Special Projects" grants. 



Acquisition and other costs associated with the use of ITV have served 
as major barriers to the ^option of Ifv. An, important ^tivfty of the Tele- 
vision Linking Cultures project has therefore been to inform scHool adminis- 
trators that school districts applying for ESAA grants or grant continuations 
may irK:lude the coots for obtainihg necessary tapes (and/or discs) and play- 
back equipment, as well as any other utilization costs associatHi with the 
incd^poration of ESAA-TV series into their currii^ula*, in their ESAA basic 
pilot, and other grant proposals • 



During the pilot stage, the prcsnotion and servicing of ITV use has 
focused primarily on programming for students of elementary school age. These 
series Include: VEGETABLE .SODP; CARRASCOLENDAS ; REBOP; INFINITY FACTOR^ SON- 
RISA^; MUNDO REAL; REAL/PEOPLE; FOREST SPIRITS; PACIFIC BRIDGES; VILLA ALBGRE; 
LA .BONNE AVH^TURE; BEAN SPROUTS; SOUTH BY NORTHWEST; FRANCO FILE; PEOPLE OF 
THE FIRST LIGHT; and FROM JUMP STRTEET, 

As part of the implementation of the in-school ^ronotion campaign, the 
contractor is to identify barriers to use and indicate how these may be over- 
come. Some of the traditio4l barriers ^o in-school use of television in gen-^ 
eral are: 
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clauses in collective bargaining agreements between teach- 
ers and school systems which would restrict its (ITV) u^e; 

perceptions by teachers that ITV is econOTically threaten- 
ing and/or represents a threat to prof ess ionalisn^ 

lack of a decision-making structure governing optional or 
mandated use of ITV (e.g., (Joes the authority rest with 
one or more of the following: teachers, an audio-visual 
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* or ITV specialist based at a school system headquarters, 

a subject area department chairperson^ or at some other 
point (s) in the IjLne of authority between super inter^dent 
and tether) ; 

© limited, or logistically unsound, availability of TV'^ 
reception and/or playback equipment? 

• scheduling problems when broadcast television is the 
^ medium of dissemination; 



• cost problem, where materials are delivered in pre- 
recorded format {$50 to $85 per half-hour 3/4" cassette)? 
and 

•» 

* availability of tethers' guides. 



Program officials encouraged the potential contractors to give serious consid- 
eration to making or dubbing its own 3/4-inch cassettes which school systems 
can borrow for dubbing purposes. Potential contractors were also urged to 
keep abreast of technological breakthroughs during the period of jthe contract 
that would reSult in significant price reductions, to example gi^n was the 
video disc technology, which could reduce the cost of programming to as little 
as $2 or $3 per show. ' * 



^ 8.3.1 PROBLEMS ENCOUKTERED IN IMPLEMENTING THE IN-SCHOOL USE OF 
ESAA-TV SERIES ^ 



Tile pilot project was still in progress at the time this report was 
prepare and conclusions afclout its success are premature. However, there is 
some interim information available about the problems the staff have encoun- 
tered, and some tentative suggestions can be made, about facilitating attain- 
ment of project goals in the future. Some of the basic obstacles encountered 
are discussed in this section*. 

In implementing the project, the TLC-fV staff faced three maior kinds 
of difficulties^ ^ , . 

o l^k of interface between the project staff and other ESAA 
Special Projects staff and activities? 

© rack' d'f ^propriate video ajid print materials for class- 
roc^ uee; and PR^^ ^ 
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© insufficient staff support and logistical difficulties, 

TLC-TV staff reported that ESAA Special Programs and Projfects staff 
with whom they must coordinate their activities are not familiar with ESAA-TV 
materials and are unprepared to advocate and explain the use of these materi- 
als with local school district staff who giust request pfunds to support the use 
of these materials during technical assistance sess-ions. It is at this point 
{%^en the desegregation assistance money is requested) th^at ESAA administrat- 
ors could involve or itiform commissioners, superintendents, principals, and 
teacH'ers in local education agencies. 

' ■ * J 

TLC-^ staff report that ESAA-'p^ staff do not see the use of the 
ESAA-TV series in the classrocsQ as having high priority. Rather, their empha- 
sis is returning to basic skills. TLC-TV staff report that many of th^ ESAA-TV 
staff view the use of the ESAA-TV series which deal more with social and affec- 
tive th^me€ as' frills. The TLC-TV staff reconmend that senior ESAA-TV Special 
Projects staff should take more initiative in promoting the use of ESAA-TV 
materials to their wn technical assistance staff who, in turn, would be more 
comfortable in encouraging administrators in local school districts -to include 
the/m in their proposals for ESAA desegregation funds. 



TLC-TV staff reported that a problem often meptioned by local school 
district ^aff is that roost of the ESAA-TV series currently available are too 
long. Particularly for eleisentary gr^es, ITV staff prefer programiping that 
can be used in modules of 15 minutes or less. At present, only two of the 
series, VKETABLE SOUP and LA BOtmE AVSITURE, , are available in 15-minute ver- 
sions. Several of the* other series such as VILLE ALEGRE, INFINITY FACTORY, 

d REBOP, which have a magazine format, can be used or teedited .into modules 
of 15 minutes or less Without great difficulty. Other series that must be 
st^own in their entirety present more scheduling problems for ITV users. 

The lack of suit^l^ teachers guides and other supplementary materi- 
als for classroom use has been cited as a serious impediment to the use of 
the ESAA-TV series in classroons. One of the primary tasjcs of the TLC-TV 
project has been rewr iting^the listing teachers' guides, or writing new 
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guides, or writing new ones if none existed. The project staff were also 
respdhsible for getting the guides printed and making them available for dis- 
tribution, at a reasonable cost, to school districts deciding to use the 
BSAA-TV series in classrooms.' 

■ \ 

•The contractor. New York State Education Department, has recently 
negotiated a subcontract with the Great Plains Instructional Television 
Library for reproduction and distribution of the ESAA-TV seri/s and ancillary 
teachers' guides ordered b^ the school districts. 

8.4 Distribution 

Producers of national series are required to deliver five sets of two- 
inch tapes at the completion of production, an^ regional producers are 
required to deliver three sets of two-inch tapes* with one exception, these 
tapes are placed in one ol two national non-profit distribution libraries, the 
Public Television LibrarJ^ (PTL) , and Great Plains National Instructional Tele- 
vision Library (GPNITL) .* Both of these agencies distribute tapes via 'bicy- 
cling' to ^th public and commercial broadcast stations fo* a fee of $15 (PTL) 
or $20 (GPNITL) which c(^ers their storage and disfeibution costs. • ^ 

ESAA-TV di»stributors are also obligated to make 3/4*' videotape cas- 
§fettes available to schools and other ^institutional users. (PTL charges $85 
for each half-hour cassette; GPNITL, $50). Some of the Regional Public Broad- 
casting Networks have distributed ESAA-TV series to member stations on a bicy- 
cling basis. ** • 



The exception is Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, the 
producer of LA ESQUINA, which exercised the option of handling their own dis- 
tribution of the seriesi. All ESAA-TV producer's have this option, but to date 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory is the only organization that has 
opted to do so. ' ^ ^ , 

/ 
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Because of the gf eater number f of ESAA-TV serjL^s^^and ^a wider demand 
than was originally anticipated, administrative cTecisions were made to alio- 
cate a portion of the ESAA-TV appropriations for *ap€ duplication. 

During the past four years, a series of IS-naonttJ contracts for dupli- « 
cation harje been awarded in alternate years to KtM)-TV^niversity of Utah and 
Great Plains National Instructional Television^ibrary, For example, a 
$400,000 "On Demand Tape Duplication" contract (to provide additional copies 
to meet TvAC initiated demand) was awarded to Great Plains National ITV 
Library in the Fall of 1977, A second contract was awarded in the Fall^ 
1978 to KUED-TV/University of Utah to duplicate sets of tapes of th^^ight 
series available during FY 1979 for -each Regional Public Net^ig^^r which 
requests them, and to duplicate 300 sets of ten of * the ESAA-TV public service 
announcenents ("Spots") for distribution in waves of two spots^, to 300 com- 
mercial stations. 

8.5 SUMMARY 

^This Chapter de/cribes the ESAA-TV Program ancillary etctivities of 
series promotion and dMtribution. Promotion activities include planning and 
obtaining editorial space paid advertising space in local newspapers, 
national and local perio^^fals, and trade journals. Distribution refers to 
the processes involved^in making the actual series available to users in the 
form of hard copy (through renjtal or sale of cassettes) or through over-the- 
air or cable feeds. This chapter includes descriptions of an discussions 
about the fefficacy of promotion activities directed towards commercial broad- 

1 . Legislative Requirements and Issues / ^ 

ESAA-TV legislation' specified that the ESAA-TV series b^^made reason- 
ably available "free of charge" and that no profit can be madefrto the dis- 
tribution or broadcast pf ESAA-TV series. These restrictions 'were fn general 
conflict with the practices of the television production and broadcast indus- 
. tries, and with the additional legislative mandate that the series should be 
E^de reasonably available. As a result, the Program has been plagued by the 
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lack of any ^ntion of funding for promotion of the series. Under the oriqi- 
nal regulations, prcsootion was the responsibility of the individual producing 
organizations. However, producers were nol/ allowed to allocate more than 
nominal funds. to promotion, and these fuj^s w6r6 often depleted by the time 
.production was completed as a result of the necessity" to cover other l^udget 
deficits. 

r ■ ■>! ' ■ ' . 

All producers attempted to obtain funding for pranotion fran source^ 
other than USOE; however, only a few were successful. For even those success- 
ful producers, the amounts donated for prcxDOtion were inadequate. ^ 

Considering the size of USOE's ^vestment in the production of the 
series, fragmented attempts at prcxDotion were clearly insufficient. In 1977, 
the ESAA-TV regulations were modified to allow the Assistant Secretary to 
assume responsibility for making arrangements to have series distributed and 
promoted. 



In 1977, during the fifth year of the ESAA-TV Program, a contract for 
the promotion of commercial station carriage of ESAA-TV series was signed 
with Washington State University in Pullman, Washington. The project located 
in Los Angeles and became known as TvAC (Television for All Children) . With 
the assistance of ICPR (a public relation^ firm) , TVAC began to function as a 
syndicator, promoting carr^^^e o£ ESAA-TV series to commercial broadcast 
licensees. 

TvAC appears to have been reasonably successful given the numerous 
constraints around broadcaster use of the shows, and the internal constraints 
imposed by their limited funding and regulations governing government contrac- 
tors. As of JulAfxIs, 1980, they-eeport having "sold" (^ceived orders for) 
990 4ries, which includes 15,733 individual shows to commercial stations 
around the country. As we reported in Cha'i)ter 6, there is some independeVit 
validation of these sales reports from distributors booking data which have 
90 percent overlap with TvAC Reports. 



/ 
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'. " 2 . Heme Au dience Promotion 

■■■r- — -■■ " - ' 

ESAA-!rV has funded series to be carried primarily by public and com- 
mercial broadcaster^^lEor viewers at home. However, as mentioned earlier, the 
series have consistently attracted small home-viewing audiences^ as indicated 
by available data frcxn PBS fiiM the USOE viewership survey (estimated viewer- 
ship of ESAA-TV series is discussed at length in Chapter ?)• ^ 

s 

In 1979, USOE funded a promotional effort to increase viewership. 
Viewership promotion took the forms of editorial promotion (for the purpose 
of garnering coverage of series In feature stories and/or critical reviews); 
and of pai ^advertising space in vajfious periodicals, such as newspapers and 
magazines ^^This effort was not renewed in 1980 • Given the previous and cur- 
rent low levels viewership, the decision to discontinue viewership promo- 
tion ensures that low viewership^ levels will continue in the future, thus 
subverting the primary legislative intent to have 'an in^jact on educational 
and affective outcomes for greSt number of viewers* 



.3, Promotion of In-school Use of ESAA-TV Series' ^ 

S In 1979, USOE awarded a contract to the New York State Education 

Department to set up. an 18-month demonstration project to promote and service 
,in-school use of ESAA-TV series. 

The interim information available from this pilot project reveals sev 
eral kinds of difficulties and impediments to be overcome before ESAA-TV pro- 
gramming can achieve widespread u'se in schools* These were: 



lack -of interface between in-school promotion and service 
staff and other ESAA Special Projects staff who were the 
link between ESAA-TV and local school district staff; 

the lack of availability of ESAA-TV video and print mate- 
rials for classroom use; 

insufficient support staff and logistical difficulties; 
and ^ 

X 



• inappxropriate length of roost ESAA-TV materials; i*e., 30 
minutes, as opposed to 15 minutes, making it difficult to 
include them in the classroom schedule. 
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4. Distribution ^ 

The original ESAA-TV legislation and guidelines did not make provi- 
sions for duplicating television series in qu^tities sufficient to meet 
demand and to make series widely available. This was remedied by administra- 
tive actions resulting in changes in regulations. Contracts were awarded over 
the years of the Program's existence to Great Plains National Instructional 
Library and KUED-TV/University of Utah to provide additional copies. The Pub- 
lic Television Library in Washington, D.C., and Great Plains National instruc- 
tional Library also have contracted to serve as- distributors t>f ESAA-TV series, 
handling renta; of materials. 
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Program m^inagers at local broadclist stations make the decisions as to 
\ihich programs will be chosen from tjjiose made available to them from a wi4e 
variety of sources and l^roadcasts. Thus they serve ^s gatekeepers v^o decicle 

. whether^ESAA-TV series will be made available to their intended target 
audiences. KjS^ledge of their progcsimntrtg practices and their general" » 
opinions aboat ESAA-TV series provides useful information about *how series 
that are currently ^available might be promoted sp as to attain wider coverage 
of theiiT intended' target audiences. We therefor^ conducted structdred but open 

, ended interviews with a small sample of programing managers. 



Respondents in this survey Included programming or station managers at. 18 
local broadcast stations in 9 cities. Because of the small" sample sizes and 
the purposive selection of cespondents the results Resented here are not 
genei;arizable to all bfoadcast^rs and can be viewed only'^s suggesting trenda 
and directions that are worthy of further inquiry. 

Eighteen ^levlsifn. licenses ar^ represent^ in the sample. Four 
•are public television licensees, and fourteen are commercial licences. Nine 
of the* 14 ccmmerMA licensees in the sample are affiliates of NBC, ABC, or 



CBS. The refnaining five are ccmmetcial independent stations. The following 
^ 'table (d-l) shows the distribution of the stations'i)y market-city.*^ 

1^ responses of respondents representing the three types of. broadcast 

- licensee^^CcosnmerciaJi affiliate; commercial independent and public) are ^ . 
'^^^^typically similar. Where any signific^t variation occurs bet^fn groups, 
results have been broken out by group. Th^ actual respondents are managers 



or dir^ectots df broadcasting,^ programming^ operations ^d, in* one case, 
sales.' 
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Table 9-1 

^ Broadcast LxG^sees* Represented in the Sample By 



Licensee Type, Market City and l^rket- Size 

' \ ^ 



Rank ' ADI Market* 



New York 



3^ Chicago 

5u Bo9ton 

-6 San Francisco 

15 Miami 



b7 Green Bay 

8b -* Spr inytxeid 
9B Austin 
14b Bani^or 



L icense Type a nd Netw o rk Aff iliatron' 
Commercial ^ 

_ NBC ABC -CBS 

WNBC . WCBS 



Independent^ 



KKON 



WWLP 



WMUR 



WMYN 



WBAY 



WABI 



WSBK 
WSMW 

KDTV 

WCIX 

WCTV 



^nablic 
PBS 



WNET 
WG^H 



KLRN**** 



*Al)l Markets ar*' defint^i as follows. The Area of Dominant 
lilt luoiioo (ADI) IS a »joo2jrapiiic .-market desiy^ that defines 
eacli television market exclusive of tlie others based 'on 
measurable view^iny patterns-^ Each markets ' ADI consists 
ot all counties in which the iiome markt^* Stat ion receive 
a prepondrreiice ot*, v'iewin»j, and every county in the U.S. 
(excluding Hawaii ''and part of Alaska) is al loeated^ exc lu-^ 
civ't/1^ to only one ADI — t<>ere is no overlap. The estir 

^^to lev IS ion houaeliolds are tiieretore additive, and t' 
ot all ADl's tepiesehts the total ti'levision houj^etio 

Si>urW?^ Bioa^dcast 1U9 Yearbo*.>kj 1978. 
tious, :Ainc'. , Wa'shi»tL}ton, D.C 

*tKl.KN IS 1 ustcii in San Antonio Marked 




Br^adv'astin^ Publica- 




Kespondents woie asJcod' iiow they liMrui'^i about available pro^^rammin^ 
I oi ^L'hi Idi ep. VitttHMi out ot the 18 i Oi^^Miiient (HJ*) uamoti one or more of 
Lho A( i**! U>wi nv] i5ourcoH which aic listed in ot vUm M the frequency witlt wliich 
tht'y were me.nt lonod (*t t om hiijhest to Ic^west). Tho tiUlowimj is a complete 
liNt all Kiutt ctui namiui \\\ oi vi^u ot , r i i\]vttMicy . . 
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o trade journals aad other periodicals, ' ^ 

o the network, whatever comes over the feed, 

o contracts with production con^any, conventions, and syndicators^ 
• agents, coi5inunity spokespersons, word^rcTf -mDuth/ 
critical reviews, TvAC 



^ The fir^t two sources listed^were mentioned far more frequently than 

any others. Newslette>^ and broadcast journals were^'named as sources by 83% ^ 
of th^ respondents, and the network feed by 76% of the respondents. Contacts 
from production con^aiLes, conventions, and ^yndicatofs were each cited by 
47% of the respondentsN^^iommunity Ispokespersons/advocacy groups, agents, 
and, word-of -mouth were each cited a!j^ sources of information about children's 
programming by 40 percent of the respondents. Critical review? and TvAC 
were each mentioned by VDnly 20 percent of the responde^its. Generally 
respondents reprfesenting the three types of licensees (pubUc, independent 
^d nQtwoA affiliate) nanrad the same programming information sources. ^ 

r ■ ' ■ 

However, the j^ublic and ihidependent station groups together, account for" 83% 

of the respondents who said that word-of -mouth wag one. Way of learning about 

the availability ^f chirdrfen's .programming. ^ 

» 

Respondents were also a'sked how they learned about the availability 
'of programming^for minorities. XJ^elve out of 18 respondents named one or mor^ 
j^sources of infoz'mation ab^t'the availability of programming for minorities ^ 
. Six respondents did not answer this question. Three* of these six declined 
to answer because the stations they represented did ^ot carry any Programming 
specifically designated for minorities. The, results show that respondents 
•ieam about the availability of programing for minorities in much the same 
way as they learn about children**^5^ogramming availability. The ranking by 
^^^eqqency of^the sources mentioned is\lso quite similar. The following is 
list of all sources scientioned, i^i^ order of fr^Luency (from' highest to 



lowest) i 



r eaue nc^ 



• the ne€w^k, • * • 

• journals and j^er periodicals, and,word-of -mouth, 

• contacts' with production con^^any. conventions', 

• comnunity spokespe^^sons, advocacy groups, and syndicators, 

• agents,' 

• cr^icrfl reviews, , 

• TvAC, -sponsor, church and school districts* 
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sixty-seven percent of the respondents reported receiving information 
• ' ^ 

about the availability of minority pppgramming from their networks. Trade 

journals and^word-of -mouth were both mentioned as sources of programming by ^ 

^ 58 percent of the respondentia. Contacts with product i^ companies and 

conventions were cited as sources by 56 percent of the respondents. Community 

spokespersons or advocacy groups and syndicator^ were the next most frequently 



mentioned sources, each cited by 50 percwt of the respondents, and were 
.followed by agents and critical reviews mentioned py 25 percent and 17 
percent of the respondents,, respectively. TvAC and other sources including 
sponsor^, ch.urches, and Sj0ool districts each mejr^ioned by one respondent, 
were clearly not signf iciant sources of information abouir programming 
forl^iri^ities. The fact that TvAC was men^oned by only two of the commer- 
cial/broadcaster representatives is surprising and^ay indicate that TvAC 
jrcelu^ only as a source of children's prograooming by station progro 



In summary, comparison of the sources of information cited for 

I 

children's and minority programming reveals that broadcasters tend to draw 
upon-the* same sources of information for both. Word-of-mouth appears to be 
a more significant source of information for public ^d independent s^tions 
thaX^network af filiated '%bmmercial stations. In general, however, public, * 
commercial, independent, and network affiliated stations do not differ sub- 
stantially in terms of their information sources foi) children's programming. 
Given that trade journals a?^ other per iodicals, are important source^ of 
information f or'H>ro9rara managers, purchasing paid advertising space in such ^ 
journals and periodicals appears to be an important means^f announcing the 
availability of -ESAA-TV series. Th^inding that uTvAC was so seldom ffi'^ntioned 
as, a source of. information about the availability |of mfnority programming 
indicates that perhaps some ESAA-TV s^ies which are not for young children 
might be more effectively prdjnoted as minority progran^hing . 

Respondents' were queried as to how they made decisions on selecting 
childrens' and minorities' prpgrains. Specifically, they were asked to 
' describe the primary factors influencing decisions about childrens' programs, 
and then to describe the primary factors influencing their .decisions about 
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minorities'! progr^s. Piftreen out of eighteen respondents answered these ' 
c^>en-^nded ^estions. ^ Eleven different factors were mentioned as influencing 
children's prograsuaing decisions. These are ^listed below in rank order of 
the frequency with whith they were mentioned/ / 

9 attractiveoeps to target audience; 
o general program content; • ' 

progr^ quality; . 

entertainment value; ytha^ is competition pffering; 

progr^ availability; informative/educational 
value; / • ^ 

0 political factors and/or licensing requirements; time-slot 
availability; program cost; and'cc^unity need. 

.Programmers' estimates o£ the attti^ctiveness of the programming to 
the target ^audience was most frequently mentioned as a factor in s>electing 
children's programming; This was, followed by their evaluation of general 
progr^ content which was cited by 40 percent of the respondents. Evalua- 
tions of the quality of the programming and previous rating were each cited 
as factory in program selection by 38 percent of the respondents. Entertain- 
ment valu^ and reaction td cc^peting stations were each mentioned by 31 
percent of the respondents. 'Informative/educational value and' program 
availability were each cited by three respondents. Factors which appeared to 
be least impoB^^t to the respondents ^re licensing and other political ' 
factors; time slot availability, pr^ram ^st and cc^unity need, each of 
w^ich was mention^ by two respondents. 

Eleven of the 18 respondents (61 percent) in the s^ple provided 
information about factors influencing their selections of programming for 
minorities. (Three of the .respondents who did not provide information 
X report^ that they did not broadcast any programming targeted specifically to 
minorities.) 

Progrsnmers' responses to this 9pen-ended Question are listed 
below in ^nk order the* frequency with v^ich tHey were, qited (highest to 
low^t) : / 
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o attractiveness to target audience; ' • -o 

e general program content and cosmunity need; 

0 progr^ availability and entertainment value; ^ 

o vrtiat the competition is offering, political factors ^ ^ ; 

^ and/or yrcensing requirenents, tiroe-slot availability; 

O program cost; edue<ational-infor^tive value; and ^ 

^ ^ ratings. ' . ^ • 

N • ». 

Porty-f ive percent of the eleven respondents cited evaluation of a 0 
shw's attractiveness to the target audience as am important factor in their 
decision making. Camnunity needs and generaf program content, each cited bf 
36 percent of the respondents, ranked second as factors in decision-making. 
The reaaining factors were each cited' by three or fewer of the respondents. 
Availability of progrsaming and entertainment value were cited as factors in 
decision making by 27 percent of the respondents. Tl>ese factors were followed by 
response to the competition, licensing Requirements and other political 
factors^ and time slot availability, each cited by two respondents. Pr<3gram 
cost/ educational value, and ratings were each mentioned by only one respon- 
dent. Vslien responses to this question were exam/ned by type of licer>see, one' 
noteworthy difference appeared. Neither public licensees nor independent 
ccannerciai licensees mentioned coipaunity need, but this factor was mentioned 
frequently enough by ccxiBmercial network affiliates to be ranked second along 
with geqeral program content. Several striking differences are apparent vrtien 
<^paring factors influencing progr^sme^s' choices of children'^ and minor^y 
pr^r^eming. First, community need was never specifically mentioned |n 
considering chilcSen's programming but received the second highest rank among 
factors considered v^en considering programming fc?r minority groups. Second, 
ent€^aim«ent value is. a moderately strong *f actor in selecting children's 
progr^timing but not mentioned as a factor in selecting minority group program- 
ming. Third, ratings, vhich are mentioned moderately of ten. as factors in 
selecting children's programming are not mentioned at all as a consideration 
in selecting minority programming. Finally, program quality, the factor 
^ich ranked third in sel^ting children's program, is not mentioned as an ' > 
important factor in selecting programming £^r minorities. 
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^•1' PTOGRA^RS' FAMILIARITY WITH TvAC v o 

• ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

]/ The second part of the interview with programming roanagets focused 
specifically on ESAA,-TV programming and prOTiotion activities condilK:ted by 
TvAC* Respondents were queried as to their familiarity with TvAC, its 
'brochures, its prcjtKDtional 'advertising and^ any in-person contact^ they may 
have had at contacts or from visits TvAC sales representatives, even 
t|iough TvAC's toandate was to prcsnote ESAA-TV^ series only to ccxamercial ♦ 
broadcasters. * 

All respondents were made familififir with the ESAA-TV feeries brochure 

•4 

prepared by TvAC* Respondents were then asked whether tliey received similar 
materials for other television programming available to the station. 
Seventy-twd percent of the 18 respondents had received simliar materials, 
while 28% had not. The 13 respondents who were familiar with both ESAA-TV 
and similar kinds of non-ESAA-TV materials were asked to compare the two 
groups of brochures. One respondent offered no comparison ccxnroents. 
Sixty-two percent of the twelve remaining respondents felt that the ESAA-TV 
series brochure was well done and ocsnpared favorably \tith similar materials 
from other sources* Twenty-five percent felt the brochure was of just-average 
quality. One respondent was critical and pointed out that r^o ratings for 
the series were incluc^. * {Inclusion of ratings is a common practice of com- 
mercial syndicators) . ^ ^4 

Respondents were then asked. whether a TvAC representative had evej: 
met with them, in person, regarding ESAA-TV programs* ^here was an even 
split among the 16 respondents who answered, ^ifty percent had been 
iTffit by such a representative and fifty percent had not.' Of those who met 
with T^AC representative^, all but two of those meetings took place at the 
television station. The remaining contacts were ma^e at' a convention. 

Respondents were then asked whether or not they had seen Tv^C'ads in 
any trade journals. Seventy one percent of the seventeen respondents 
2mswering had seen ^»TvA"C ads in a .Jrade journ,al* 

^ResQ^ndents were queried as to whether they had seen ^vAC materials 
at any broadcaster conferences or iteetings. Only foui: of the seventeen 
respondent? had seen^TvAC materials in these settings*- 



^ PROGRAMMERS * AWARENESS -QF ESAA-*TV SERX^ ** 

J Res^ndents -w^re asked whether tbey had been aware of any of the 
ESAA-TV series before receiving the brochure sent out by this study's team. 
Sixteen of the 18 respondents indicated some familiarity with one, or CK^re of 
the ESAA-TV series although most respondents had never heard of ESAA-TV and 
were unaware that the programs with which they were familiar were funded by 
the sante government source. Broadcasters who were least familig^ with the 

I 



series tended to assume tbat they had been produced by PBS 



Respondents were asked ^ to nan^ all of the ESAA-TV series with which 
they were familiar prior to receiving the brochure. Each of the 22 programs 
listed in the TVAC brochures was neimed by at least one respondent. "^^The 
series listed in rank order of the frequency with -which they were mentioned/ 
along with the acutal frequencies and percentages of respondents naming 
th.em/ are presented in Table 9-2 • . ,^ 

AB indicated in Tabls 9-2/ seVen of the 'ESAA-TV series were familiar 
to 50 percent or Esore of the respondents. Four of the series were recognized 
fay only one respondnet. These were UP AND COMING,, LA BONNE ADVE^URE, 
P^I^^IC BRIDGES and FRANCO FILE. UP AND COMING had not conpleted pro4u<^tion 
at the tin^ of the interview. Two of the remaining three series were 
regional series addressing French-Canadian audiences in 'kJew England (LA 
BONNE ADVENTURE, and FRANCO FILE), and the third" addressed Asian American 
^ audiences (P^dlFIC BADGES)., in general, program managers representi^^public 

television licensees showed greater awareness of ESAA-TV seriias tham those 
. r^r^enting comiaercial stations. Programmers representing network affilia- 
ted licensees, in turn, evidence greater awareness^ than| programmers representing 
independent commercial licensees. 




^ Respondents were then asked to Explain how they first became 
aware pf these progreuas. Public television licensed representatives cited 
PBS (mentioned two respondents), the Education D^artment and person 
contacts (each c^ntioned by one respondent), 'One-third of the 9 respondents 
representing commercial network affiliates mentioned TvAC as a source, and 
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Table 9-2 \^ ^ • 

Respondents Familiarity with ESAArTV Series 



Rank 



Percentage of. 
* Respondents 
Preq. Familiar with Rank 



Percentage of 
/ Respondents 

^ ^ ^ f ,Freq. ,Familiar with 

, !order Series of ' feeries Q^der Serieo/"^ of Series 



1^ 1 ^Vegetable 
! Soiap 



12 



75 



La Esqiiina 3 



19 



2 ^Mundo Real 11 

3 Que Pasa 
USA?' ^ 10 

3 Ville ■ 

Alegre 10 

<f 

3 Carras- 

colendas 10 



69' 



62 



62 



62 



Forest 

Spirits 3 
Gettin* 

Over 3 
Pearls ' 3 
Real 

People 2 



19 



19 



1^ 



12 



4 Re bop 

4 

5— Infinity 
Factory 

6 As ♦We*. 
See*It 

6 Watch Your 



Mouth * 5V 



6 People of the 
First Light 5 

V 

t\ Bean 

Sprouts 3 



56 ' 



50 



31 



31 



31 



19 
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Sonrisas 

South 
Northwest 



La '^cmne 
Aventure 



Pacific- 
, Bridges t 

Up and / 
Franco File 1 



12 



12 
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another third referred to Network Associates. Of the remaining tho-rd, two 
.respondents cited personal contacts as sources, and the third becan^ aware 
watching a different tele.vision station. The respondents representing 
independent stations ranked lowest m their overall familia^rity with ESAA-TV 
Series, and cited PBS and Network Associates as their primary information 
sources . 




The respoWents were asked whether they had actually seen any of 
the ESAA-TV series, iV^. yatched at least one whole half hour or more of a 
series. Thirteen of the 18 respondents (72 peiccent) indicated that they 
had seen shows from one or- more of the ESAA-<PV series. The programs that 
were mentioned by at least one respondent are listed below m rank order of 
the frequency with which they were mentioned. Actual frequencies are also 



*giv&n for each ser 



ie§: 



• MUNDO REAL (8), 
'^^VILLA AJLEGRE (7), 

^CARRASCOLENDAS (6), QUE PASA USA? (6), and REBOP (6), 

• VEGETABLE SOUP (5), WATCH YOUR MOUTH (5), 

• AS*WE*SEE*IT (4j), INFINITY FACTORY (4), 



GETTIN* OVER (2), LA ESQUINA (2). PEARLS (2), SOOTU 'BY NORTHWEST 
(2), ^ 

REAL PEOPLE (1), SONRISAS- (D, BEAN SPROUTS (1), and PEOPLE OF 
THE FIRST LIGHT (1). * 



4 

Five of tne series, FOREST SPIRITS, LABONNE AVENTURE, PACIFIC 
BRIDGEsTuP AND COMING, ahd FRANCO FILE, were not mentioned%y any of the 
respondents and 8 of the remaining 17 sen.es had been seen by only one* ot two' 
of t{ie respondents. Representatives of public, television stations repofted 
having seen more of the series than representatives of commercial stations.^ 
Fifty-'four percent, of the affirmative responses .were reported by the fouir 
public te'levision licensees. 
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Raspondents were next queried as to whether they had ever seriously' 
ccmsidered carrying any of the ESAA-TV series. Ten of the 18 respondents 
reported that* they had seriously considered using ESAA-TV shows in their 
progfrsaa line-ups. All of the four public station representatives .said that 
they had considered carrying at least one of the ESAA-TV series and of the 
Etoaining six r,espond^nts who had considered carr^^ing ESAA-TV series, 5 
represented commercial network affiliates. Nine of the station representa- 
tives reported that they had actually carried one or more of the programs. 
The series v^ich were considered by half or TOre of the 10 respondents were: 
AS*WE*SEE*IT (5), CARRASCOLENDAS (6), SONRISAS (6), VlLI^ ALEGRE (6), and * 
VK5fiTABLE >SOUP (6). The series which were actually carried, (in rank order) 
emd the freqqency with which they were carried are: 

© VEGETABLE SOUP (6); 

© INFINITY FACTORY (5); 

e CARRASCOLENDAS (5); 

• VILLE AL^RE (5) ; 

• 0 AS*WE*SEE*IT (4) ? - 

• MUHPO REAL (3).; 

^ o QUE PASA USA? (3) ? 

O REBOP ( 3') ; 

o PEARLS (2) ? 

• WATCH YOUR MOUTH (2); 
0 GETTIN' OVER (1) ; * 
0 LA ESQUINA (1) ? 

© PEOPLE OF THE FIRST LIGHT (1) ; 

e REAL PEOPLE (1) ; 

> o SOUTH B*- NORTHWES 

^ e BEAN SPROUTS (1). 

A series ofr follow-up questions felicited respondents reasons for 
deciding to canfy or reject the considered*^ Tbe non-response rate for these 
questions wa^extremeiy high* , Programuners responses to these questions were 
vague and sporadic. Available responses have been collapsed into general 
positive and negative "series by series evaluations for thc^e series where 
enough information was provided to enable evaluations. 
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VKETABLE SOUP: The most positive aspj/cts seen were that it 
Was relatively new material and dealt with gcx>d issues. Criticisms of 
inconsis'tent age-or idntation and only poor-to-good quality were mixed with 
comments that it ,had attractive elements for its target audience. 

CARRflSCX)LENDAS: Was seen ag fulfilling a specific Spanish-language 
child's programming need, y Respondents felt that the concepts were good and 
the shows well-produced but that it, perhaps, was not reaching its target 
audience • ^ " \ 

VILL?r-fti^RE: This was another case of a, program v^ich fulfilled 
the need for Spanish-language child 's progtamming. Respondents agree that 
it lost the non-Spanish-speaking audience it wa^ trying -to target v^ith €he 

way it handled its bilingual format. There was disagreement on the progr#^'s 

quality. 

INFINITY FACTORY: Was liked for its subject matter. It .^^s felt 
to be educational and have more than just minority-group appeal, 



% " = AS*WE*SEE*IT: Was not considered well done. It was judged to be 
of inconsistent quality which .has been poor, at best. It was sa^d by the 
fact that it was seen as fulfilling a community need and addressing important 
issues. , 

MUND0 REAL: Again, the only strong point waa^Wiat it satisfied a 
need for minority, Spanish-lan^aage pr^ramming. It was feit to be amateurish 
and of poor quality in all aspects by five respondents, 

QUE- PASA USA?: This was felt to be a good^ high-quality, well- 
produced show with attraction for bothr^bhe Spanish-speaking and general 
audiences. The most important criticism was that there were jiot enough shows 
in the series to jsuit ongoing programming needs, t 

REBOP: This was felt to be a good, high-quality show, but with 
often inappropriate language. Respondents disagree on whether or not it 
reached its target audience. 
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WATCH YOUR MOUTH: Respondents were evenly divided as to whether 
the shows were good or poor. They agreed that it filled a programming need 
for Black teens, but that it didn't really reach its target audience* ^ 

9.3 PROGRAMMERS' REACTIONS TO GOVERNMENT '^PROHIBITION AND RESTRICTIONS ON 

ESAA-TV SERIES USAGE ^ * 

''^"•fcv 

The legislation authorizing the ESAA-TV Program prohibits commercial 
Sponsorship of ESAA-*TV^^ries, however, the administrative Regulations do 
permit stations or networks carrying ESAA--TV series to approach commercial 
firms or other organizations asking them to pay for air time to "cover the 
cost of broadcasting an ESAA-TV series, in return, these firms or organiza- 
tions would receive a "f under" credit, reading "time for this broadcast was 
paid for by the X Company." In this sense, the series wpuld be underwritten 
by a business or foundation in return for a credit. 



The 14 i^espondents representing the commercial licensees were asked 
about thear aw^tr^ness of the prohitktion against commercial sponsorship and 
of the proivisionr^ror obtaining underwriting for the series. Twelve of these 
fourteen respondentrsxindroa-fc^ th^ they were aware of the prohibition 
against commercial sponsorship. Five of the respondents felt that it caused 
a problem for them, while seven did not feel that it w^s an insurmountable 
problem. All of the respondents felt that the prohibition against commercial 
sponsorship made it impossible for them to schedule the series in prime 
time- Consequently, ail of the respondents reported 'that the* series would 
hctve to be scheduled in fringe time during which their advertising rates were 
lowest, so that their revenue losses would be minimized. All of the respon- 
dents agreed that the prohibition on conunercial sponsorship served to rfeduce 
the number of times that the series would be shown •because of the revenue 
losses. These two factors serve to reduce the likelihood that the series will 
be able to reach their target audiences in the numbers that some of the ^ 
series might attract if they w^re scheduled in more desirable timeslots. 

V 

Six of the thirt'een program managers responding had* been aware of the 
provision for corporate underwriting of ESAA-TV series prior to the interviews. 



Twelve of the thirteen reported that they would not take advantage of it. All 
r^>orted that business was their source of revenue and that they would rather 
have sponsors than underwriters. 



9.4 OPl^ilONS ABOUT GOVERNMENT FUNDING OF -TELEVISION PROGRAMMING * 

. All of the 18 respondents were queried about their general feelings 
c^cerning the role of the government in funding television programming. 
Fifty-seven percent of the respondents reported that; the federal government is 
a good and necessary source of funds for programming which would otherwise not 
be produced. Thirt^six per<;ent of the respondents felt that too much govern- 
ment money was being spent on television programming, with too little ac<X)unt- 
ability. Fort^-three percent of the respondents felt that there was too much 
intrusion and too many restrictions involved with the receipt of ^overrinent 
f und§ . However, 79 p^rcer^t of the respondents — including some of those 
opposed to the principle of government funding of television programming — saw 
government funding as the only or most-accessible avenue for funding educa- 
tional ^nd special-interest television programming. ^ ^ 
m 

'9.5 SUMMARY 

Interviews were conducte^with a small sample of programming and 
station managers at 18 local broa^ast stations^ with the intentiqp of 
discovering some of the ele'ments involved' in program selection. The focus of 
concern was how informational sources, promotional presentation, program type 
(children or minorities), program descriptive char^^eri^tics of programs, and 

individual broadcaster awareness and familiarity programs, interact to 

S ^ 

inj^luence prograSuning decisions. 



Ccanmercial network affiliate^ conside^^ommunity needs very important 
when choosing progr£Uns for minority audiences. Neither of the other ^o liceds 
types rely on this characteristic. Further, 'community need was not mentioned a 
all In relation to childrens' ♦programming . Entertainment yalue, ratings and 

• / ^ • • . ' • 
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program qtiality are all Evaluated in decision-making process concerning childrens 
shows* These characteristics play, at most, a mihimal role in minorities 
programming decisions. This holds true^ across broadcaster licensee types. 
Attractiveness to the target audience and general program content are the most 
strongly considered traits, regardless of program type. 

Level of familiarity had a very strong correlation to rate of ESAA-TV 
series actually considered^^d carried, as did type of licensee. Program 

r 

managers representing public television stations had both the highest level 
of series awa^reness and, by and far,^ the strongest carriage rate among 
respondents. Network affiliated licensees were more aware of ESAA-TV series 
than were independent coimnercial licensees, .had considered more ESAA-TV 
programs and had higher carriage rates than the independent licensees, as' 
well. There wer% no corresponding differe'hces between stations in how they 
first became aware ^of the ESAA-TV series with which they were familiar. 
* • 
Evaluations of the various ESAA-TV programs with which bro4ldoasters 
were familiar emphasize the stress placed on community needs for minority, 
programming, and the lack of importance ^iven to^ the perceived inconsistency 
of quality in minority programming. Cgmmuni'ty need is modified by program 
availability and competitive reaction* * 

V 

Reactions to govern^^^r^fulat^ons concerning ESAA-TV series usage 
and opinions about government funding tel'^vision programming are not major 
, obstacles to broadcasting ESAAtTV series. jThe major difficulty here is in 
the et^ct that the prohibition on coimnercial sponsorship has on time slot 
av.ailability. ESAA-TV series * Ccirria^e and thus viewer exposure are limited by 
the need for commercial licensees to reserve prime time slots for commercially 



sponsored programming. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
CONCIiUSIONS AND REC aMMENPAtlONS 

This chapter s umma rizes the conclusions reached in this stady and 
makes recommendations for future in^roven^nts in the ESAA-TV Prt)grbm. 

^The purpose of this study was to assess the Emergency School Assistance 
Act (ESAA) Television Program through an examination of its administration, 
production, distribution, and financing. The, conclusions and recommendations 
presented in this chapter are l;>ased on quantitative and qualitative analyses' 
of data obtained from a variety of sources including: 

• interviews with USOE/ESAA-TV administrators and other federal 
government officials involved \fLth the in^)lementation and admini- 
stration of the Program from its inception through Ap?:il 1980; and 
examination of ^ficial documents concerning overall program* 
operations; . 

0 archival review of documentation and' case files on USOE's' 
inventory of ESAA-TV series; 

\ * 

9 a>survey of key personnel involved in the production of tTie indivi-^ 
dual ESAA-TV series; 

9 surveys of ;Local and national gatekeepers representing organizations 

that control or influence national, regional, or local channels of 

distribution through which ESAA-TV series must pass in order to 
' reach their target audience^; and * ^ 

• reanlllysis and integration of existing data bases which provide 
information about carriage of ESAA-TV series. . . / 

i 

This sectiQn presents major conclusions and recommendations ^rom each 
of the^ following ar^as of inquiry which wei^ discussed at length in the 
preceding chapters: 

4 ■ 

• the review of uSOE administrative policies and practices governing 
the ESAA-TV program; 
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o a review of the processed leading to the actual development of 
ESAA'-TV series, including procurement and actual production. 

o a review and assessment of minority eii5>loyment requirements and 
practices; ■ 

e estimates of coverage and viewership attained through distribution 
and broadcast of 'the ESAA-TV series; 

analysis and assessment of fiscal resource allocation in , the 
procurement and production of ESAA-TV series; ^ 

o preview and assessment of distribution and promotion practices; 

e assessment of the programs, products, and promotion practices by 
'a sample of program m^agers representing local' broadcast 
licenses. * . 



10.1 REVIEW OF USOE POLICY AND PRACTICS: COl^CLUSIONS AND RECQMMENDATIOHS 
USOE policies and practices were examined to assess the extent to 

which: 



o administrative and regulatory actions were essentially in agree- 
ment with legislative and statutory requirements; 

o administrative decisions have expanded, limited or otherwise 
deviated from the original thrust of the ESAA legislation; and 



areas of significant disagreement or mismatch between the 
interests of distributioi 
participation is sought. 



interests of distribution, and broadcasting organizations whose 



In general we found that USOE's administrative and re^latory actions 
were essentially consistent with legislative and statutory requirements with 
ffone notable exceptions which are discussed in this chapter alpng with recom- 
mendations. As indicated throughout the previous chapters in the report, 
aSministrative decisipns have expanded the original thrust of the legislation-^ 
in sme instances, particularly those where the legislation itself was vague, 
inccs^letie, 6t logically inconsistent. Instances in which administrative 
'actions appear, to have dealt with problems suf f ici^ently and successfully have 
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been discussed in the preyious chapters and are not repeated here. Rather, thi 
'chapter focuses on those areas of administrative action which have substan- 
tially '<^e^4ated from the original legislative intent and thos^ areas in which 
future administrative action will enhance overall program coii5>liance, 

- ' *■ 

This chapter further focuses on discussipns of area6 of significant* - 
disagrement or mismatch between the interests and policies of distribution' 
and broadcast organ^izations whose participation is sought, and makes recom- 
mendations as to administrative actions which could reduce some major areas 
of disagreement and facilitate attainment of legislative goals, 

A number of issues *have arisen as a result of requirements of the 
early legislation, which was vague and passed without the input of the produc=^^ 
tion and£^^^^st industries whose cooperation Us necessary if the^ Program 
is to be suV^essful, Issues that were treated successfully through the 
adiainistrative process, include: ? 

• development of a prpcedqre for dealing' with payment for 
residual rights (a standard educational buyout rate was. 
established with talent unions); I 

• pre-production script review; through administrative action, 
ESAA-TV and Radio series were exempted frcnn HEW/OE ecript 
review. None of the series were subjected to government 

^ script review. ^ * 

• USOE's role in monitoring production* 

Issues that continue to be dealt with through administrative regula- 
tions and procedures, but which continue to b^a source of difficulty in 
achieving the Program' s. overall legislative mandate are: 

• deyelopment of guidelines for procuring prograomiing; 

the stipulation, withoi>t further definition, that the 
series be made "reasonably available for transmission 
free of charge;" and * * * ^ - 

• ■ the lack of^legislative author ization^nd appropriations 

for funding of promotion and di^stribution activities. 
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Recoinmendatipns ^ ^ 

, Although USOE/ESAA-TV program officials have atten^f^d in recent 
years to coordinate their pr odor ements with the needs of users^ this remains 
an area of considerable dis juncture and one/which has been sxabject to pdlitical 
influence* ' ^ . 

The current and past practices followed in determining content 
guidel^ne^ for procurelent have resulted in ov^rsupply of programming 
addressed to some ethnic/racial groups ^d a'ge groups/ apd content categories, 
and continued shortages of programming m other areas. 

Implementation of more formal needs assessment procedures would hel^ 
to ensure that programming produced in the future would meet actual projected 
needs, and that materials produced with ESAA-1V furills would be widely used. 
In particular, the needs of users in schools^ shoviid be considered because if 
they are appropriately designed, the series are likely to have ^longer shelf 
lives in schools than in over the air broadcast by public and commercial, 
licenses* - ^ 

(D* We recommend that USOE/ESAA-TV officials and oth^r Department of 
Education officials make an effort to procure the production of television 
programming that is based on a more formal needs assessment process. We 
recommend that the opinions of producers, educators, broadcasters, and 
children's and minority advocacy groUp representatj-ves be included in these 
assessments of programming needs * * 

In FY1980, in an attempt to secKire wider series distribution and » 
availability to the target audience, ESAA-IV^administrators planned a procure- 
ment which'* would have called for a conlractojr to review the already produced 
^ ESAA-TV series and consider ways of combining ^ome of the shprt (regional) 
series with cocaaon themes into longer series packages which. would be easier to 



♦Our ten recommendations have been sequentially numbered in parentheses 
throughout this chapter. 
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syndicate, for example, several of the*ESAA-TV regional series dealing with * 
Asian Americans (e.g., PACIFIC BRIDGES, PEARLS", THE NATION BUILDERS) and- 
dealing with Native Americans (PEOPLE OP THE FIRST LIGHT, THE REAL PEOPLE) 
could by syndicated as a combined package wh/ch could serve as an umbrella ' 
for individual shows and series of different lengths. Thus^ combining short 
but related series and marketing them so «hat^a programmer could fill a 13-26 
feek time slot would increase' the probability that the shorter series would 
be carried and that they would receive better time slots. This plan was not 
inplemented because "of a lack of. funds in FY1980. As indicated above, we' 
are in a time when funds available for ESAA-TV prodjiction remain at the same 
level and are being- eroded by inflation. Thus, it seems p^ud^nt to discover 
ways of increase' utilization of already produced programming. 



<2) We recommend that USOE/ESAA-TV greatly reduce its piocuremen't of 
new television series for at least two years and devotee the maioritey of 



available funds to broadcaster and viewership promotion and promotion of 
in-school use of se ries. We further recommen.1 that USOE resume plans (which 
jeie abandoned in 19 80) to repackage- some of the ESAA-TV series with small - 
numbers of shows so that they can be scheduled 'more easily by broadcasters . 



Given that the E^AA-TV pro-ams funding has been limited to $6.45 



million tiie past twa yeaifs and will probably continue to be limited to this 
amount, it is sensible to limit the number of commit me nts\to total funding 
of new series, and in particular to limit the finding of th^ new national 
series. The step funding process will allow new'unproven applicants to 
compete for funding as the risk to the government is* reduced. This process 
will also allow USOE/ESAA TV to commit needed funds to the pronation and 
repackaging efforts rcommended elsewhere this section and later in this 
chapter. , 



We recony^end that USOE/ESAA TV continue the new step-fundinq 
process i nstituted in FY198Q whereby proposals for 15-20 minute pi-lots 
compete for funding jn one fiscal year, and in the ne^ct fiscal year/ the 
pilots ar,e entered into a competition for full series funding . 
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•10.2 > giK)DUCTION PROCESSES: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMteNDATIONS 

, A second objective, of thi^ study was toUssess the iE^act-i,of USOE 
policies and practices on the production of series ajid program overall output 
in terms of: 

• * target audience needs addressed; ' ' ^ 

o factors in the production process which affected the 

quality of the series/ the distrubiton, and carriagor of 

the series and their potential impa'ct on the target 

audiences; and ^ 

• the type and extent of minority participation in the' 
production activities and the degree to which this parti- 
cipation contributed to the relevance of prograiming for 
the target audiences* ^ 

Overall, the ESAA^-TV Program has funded a series addressing the 
diverse needs of five major minority racial/ethnic groups. The Program has 
funded two or more series for each of the following target groups: Black, 
Hi3panic/ Native American, Asian American, and Franco American. 

Contract Negotaations 

The ma*3ority of the ESAa-TV producers felt that the contract negotia- 
tion process had a detrimental effect on the final quality, carriage and 
potential impact of the ESAA-TV series. . Negotiations with ,USOE have dealt 
primarily with money, with decisions about technical quality having teen ma d6 
by review' panelists when proposals were fanked. In the paBt there has been% 

very little give and take on the part of the government in making cost-per- 

' * ' 

mfnute ^calculations. ^'For example, applicants who had prepared and justified 

their proposed ccfets found that the amount of the final award was considerbly 

less than prepensed, while the scope of the series (/lumber of minutes required) 

remained the same or was only slightly reduced, and without corresponding 

adjustments ^in format or production 'values at .th^ time of negotiation. The 

results of th§ financial analysis reported in Chapter 7 support the producersi 

assessments that the sometimes unrealisljic contVacts negotiated without 
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conljingency funds have -resulted In tMe need for .scope reductions later, andC 
sometimes in the production of sexie& of lower quality "than the producers 
desired because of requirements to deliver a fixed number of programming " ' 
minutes per dollar. • 

We recommend that t he SSAA-TV program administrators and the 
"pepartmenrf of Educ ation Contract negotiators employ consultants who are *' 
knowledgeable about cuirent pr oduction standards and costs to assist with 
the review of proposal budgets. Employment of consultants representing the 
television production industry and who are knowledgeable about current pro- 
duction standards and costs would serve to make the budgets agreed upon in " 
negotiations more realistic. Implementing this practice would reduce the 
likelihood of the government and ESAA-TV producers having to resort to the 
cumbersome and time consuming process of requesting later scope* reductions 
except in cases of clearly unforeseen problems -which seriously threaten the 
^delivery of final product of quality sufficient to attain widespread availa- 
bility to the target audience through widespread broadcast carriage. 

Formative and Pilot Evaluation of Individual Series 

The legislative originators of the ESAA-TV program intended the 
program to be modeled after SESAME STREET, Section 7ll{6) of the enabling ' 
legislation specifically calls for research to be integrated with production, 
stating that applicants should adopt effective ^procedures for evaluating 
educational ahc? other changes achieved by children viewing the programs- 
Section 611 of the 1978 ESAA-TV legislation reiterated this stipulation. 
Concern for the effectiveness of the series in producing, cognitive and 
af f^ective changes has been a recurring theme mentioned by ^legislators and 
policymakers • * 

In implementing this legislative requirement, the Program's adminis- 
trative guidelines call for less extensive research than had been desired by 
the legislators. Instead of ongoing formative evaluation, and summative 
evaluation, the regulations iftil: the evaluation activity to the testing of a 
prototypical pilot program, rne point award section of the proposal solicita- 
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tioft elaborate^ on the kind of pilot-testing needed and directs the contractors 
to design the' evaluations' primarily to .assess the appeal and attention holding 
power of the pilot(s). 

Data collection on cognitive gains or affective. in5)act is optioncil. 
A majcinium of 5 points out of 100 in the proposal is givfen for the proposed 
pilot evaluation design, "^he results are to be used in making go/no-go 
decisions about series funding -after the pilot. In fact they do not serve 
this purpose except in a few extreme cases where pilots receiving bad tests 
results have to be redone. 

The ESAA-TV program administrators have argued that real* ongoing for- 
mative Evaluation and summative evaluations similar to those conducted by the 
Childrens Television Worskhop are time* consuming and expensive, and given the 
O limited amount of money available for all Program activities, they have*^decide<^ 
to spend resources on^more programming and ancillary support activities. 

% 

These decisions are highly controversial. Producers '""nd other 
government officials responsible for allocating 'resources to the ESAA-TV 
Program have expressed skepticism that the pilot evaluations serve a truly 
useful function. Our review of the pilot evaluation reports and interviews 
with producers about the iir5>act of the evaluations on actual series produc- 
tion supports this skepticism. Given that the legislation intended for ^ 
entire series to have educational, cognitive and affective in^acts on^iewers# 
reliance on pilot testing results alone ^learly^ sidesteps the intention of 
the legislation and^ is at variance with what have become standard procedures 
Ih developing quality educational and purposive television — that is, ongoing 
testing of material throughout the ^production process, even if on ^ limited 
scale. ' 

Nearly all of the producers expressed a need for feedback ^throu^out 
the production of the series in order to ensure that they were achieving 
their educational goals and objectives. *Many in fact conduct-ed such testing 
on a limited scale for little or no money. - 
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Thus, the current formal pilot testing! procedures must be given a 
rtegative assessment. They appear neither to sexv^ a truly evaluative role in 
the government's decision to continue or discontinue funding of series, nor 
to serve the functiori of formative ^evaluation, i»e. providing feedback for 
producers. ' * 

, <5) We reqommend that pilot testing be conduct^ on a much more limited 
scale, e.g., with fewer children in fewer sites, and that at least a limited 
form of on-going testing with small samples be conducted throughout the 
production process . 

t ■ , , ' ^ 

* Impact or. Summative Evaluation 

Arguments that intact or summative evaluation of ESAA-TV series can-: 
not be cheaply or easily conducted given the variety of series target" audi- 
ences, goals and ob:)ectives are well taken. However, despite the expanse 
and 'methodological problems which will be encountered, given that the legisla- 
tive intent 'was to produce a series that would produce cognitive and affective 
changes in viewers the demand for information abt)ut the effects of series 
funded by the ESAA-TV Program cannot be ignored. 

• We recommend that the Education Department conduct studies on the 

feasibility of future evaluations of ' the impacft of viewing ESAA-TV series. 



ity Dyployment ^ ^ • . ' 

The legislation authorizing the ESA$-TV Program mandates that producing 
organizations must employ members of minority groups in responsible staff 
p^itions in series development ^oductior. and management. .This legislative 
requirement is incorporated into the regulations and guidelines governing the 
proc-ur^ment process and contractual terms for production of ESAA-TV series. 
It appears that this mandate has been successfully addressed t>y the Program. 
The results of a USOE/ESAA-TV yrvey conducted in 1979 indicated that 74 
percent (155 of 209) of the full time professional staff positions on 
ESAA-TV series^ were held by minority persons. In our survey .of ESAA-TV 
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producers, respondents identified '22 full time members, (not including those 
classified as on-the-job-trainee^) . 'Of those identified, 70 percent werp 
minority group members* Respondents indicated that the e3q>erience pr<5vided 
by ESAA-TV productions was valuable to most minority group members who 
occupie^ key staff positions and helped them in obtaining subsequent jobs. 
•Further, the ESAA-TV e3q>erience had a dramatic intact on the carreers of some 
top production staff who were prcafioted to hi^er I'evel management positions 
within their oganizations and who went on to successfully estciblish their Own 
production con5)anies» ' ^ ' 

Thus the ESAA-TV program administrators appear to h4ve successfully 
achieve the goal of minority involvement in k^y management, creative and 
other decision-making roles. ^ * 

A secondary goal of the ESAA-^TV program was to provide on-the-job 
traini;njg in' entry level positions in television production. Minority group 
meihbers Occupied a majority of these positions.- Information available on the 
on-the-job training program indicates ^that on the wh61e it was only marginally 
successful. The requirement 'to prpvide such training without adequate provi- 
sion for the time and co^t required to 'properly implement meaningful training 
has caused some difficulty for a number of projects, -and was only moderately 
successful at providing the trainees with skiXls that could be used to obtain 
subsequent employment* in FY19^0, the ESAA-TV program administratprs dropped 
formal requirements for on the job training and other specific requirements 
for minpi^ity group staffing. It is to<i early to tell what impact the new 
less prescriptive contracts will have on minority group participation in the 
production of ESAA-TV series. i 



(7) We recomjmend that the minority staffing patterns of series funded 
in FY1980 and subsequent years be carefully monitored in order -to' assess 

% 

whether more specific requirements are needed in order to insure contrati^tqr 
compliance with the legislative intent . 
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10*3 \ PRaMOTION AND DISTRlBUtlON ' ' 



' The BSAA-TV legislatfion specified that the ESAA-TV series be made ' 
reasonably ayail^le "free of charge" and that no profit can^be macle from the 
distribution or broadcast of ' E^-TV series. These retrictions were in 

conflict with the practices -of the television mroductiSn and broadcast 

..... (I f . 

industries, ai>^with €he additional legislative mandate that the series ' 

K ' ^ ^ r ' 

should- be made reasonably available*. As a result, the Pr9gram effor1;s to 
/ ^chieve widespread distribution and promotion of the s«ies have been ham- 
pered by the lack of any specific legislative authorization for< duplication, 
distribution and prb ^^^^ ^ the se'ries^ Early in the program^s history 
promotion was the re^^^^^ty of the individual producing organizations. 
However^ -producers were not allowed to allocate moj^e than nokinal fupds to 
promotion, and these funds wer^e often dep^leted^ the time ^production was 
ccxnpleted as a result of the nepessity to cover other budget deficits. More- 
' over, p;p^^cing organizations lacked the f und3* or incent4ves to continue pro- 
moti6n o£ series past the time of their initial broadcasts because none of. 
the expenses involved in pr.omcition could be recovered. In 1977, \the ESAA-TV 
Regulations were modified to^ ai^ow the Assistant Secretary to assume respon- 
sibility for making^ arrangements to have series distributed and promoted. 
During this year tfie TVAC commercial station c^irriag^ promotion can5>aign was 
instituted; and in 1979 a home viewer ship promotion <5Sampaign was^ also insti- 
tuted. That effort was discontinued in 1980 due to a^ lack of available funds. 

The TVAC promotion .campaign appears to have been reasonably successful 
given the prohibitions against commercial sponsorship of the series,' (As of 
July 15, 1980, they repott having "sold" received orders for 990 series, 
which includes 14,933 individual shows to stations around the country. There 
is some independent validation of th^se figures .from ^he booking data supplied 
l?y the distributors of ESAA-;rv ser^s) • Furthermore, commercial stations 
accounted for a sigi]^if icantly l«/ger share of total airings in 1978-80 than 
in 1976-77 suggesting that TVAC has had an impact, 

f We recommend ^t^t given the apparent success of the commercial 
broadcast promotion caq^paign tt^t the scope of such efforts should be in- 

• V . ■ • ■ , ■ 
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creasedi Dxiring the next few years this effort should be coordinated with 
the series repacicagingy efforts xedbmmended above under _(2) * 

Vie^^rshi^ Promotion . ' ' 

/ # • . - 

f / • ' 

/ ^ ^hfe ESAA TV series have been designed to be carried' primarily by , 

public and commercial broadcasters by viewers at home. However coii5>arisoli of 

the Neiison ratings achieved by the e!SAA-TV series, and other' purposive 

children's television programming carried by the Public Broadcasting Service 

shows that noi^e of the ESAA-TV compare favorably with other federally sponsored 

children's television' series, such as SESAME STREET and the ELECTRIC COMPANY/ 

Moreover, the differences with respect to viewership ar^ considerbly greater 

than with respect ^^.to carriage (for example, iri 1977, VILLE ALEGRE had half the 

carriage, but only one-eighth the viewership of SESAME STREET), Thus, our 

best available data indicate ^that promotion aimed at viewers is essential if ^ 

the ESAA TV series are to reach their target audienges. While carriage of 

ESAA-TV series is increasing," viewership figures are dismal. Increas^^ 

viewership promotion is a necessity g4ven the size of the federal investment 

in ESAA-TV programming to date. 
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He recommend that the kinds of^activities conducted under the 

former viewership I»roAot ion Campaign be reinstituted with top priority ^iu r j^ ^ 

FY 1981 and that viewership pa^omotion should be carried out throughout the 

remaining life of the ESAA-W program . Further, we riscommend that viewership 

promotion s^hould have priority and funding equal to or greater than that for 

broadcast carriage promotion during the next few years > 
* 

Promotion of In-School use of ESXa-TV Series 

The ESAA-TV Program was authorized as part of the Emergency School 
. Aid Act, the general purpose of which is to support local s|^hool districts in 
eliminating segregation and promoting qiaality integrated education- The 
legfslation intended that television be used as another mean^ of achieving 
^ t^e overall ESAA mission. 

3ui ■ 
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In practice, little money* Vas allocated for trfe production of ancil- 
lary non-broadcast materials, and most producers delivered ma^rials which 
met the minimal requirements (e.gf^ brief teachers guides with materials of 

or 

at least one page in length to cover each program in. the series). However, 
until 1979, relatively little attention was given to classroo^ use of ESAA-'tV 
Programs, although the procurement guidelines called for production of series 

appropriate for use, in classrooms as weLl^as at-hcpe ''viewing* - 

\ 

In 1979, iUSOE funded an 18-month demonstration project to promote and 
service in-school use of the ESAA-TV serieS. Interim information available 
from this pilot projects revealed ^everal kinds of^ dif f icvilties and in^ediments 
to be overcome before ESAA progamiaing c^n achieve widespread use in-schools» 
These were: 



• lack of interface between in-school promotion and service staff 
and other ESAA Special Projects, staff who were the link betwe^rf^ 
ESAArTV and local school district staff; ^ 

• the i^ck of availability of ESAA-TV video and print materials for 
classroom use; i 

9 insufficient support staff and logistical difficulties; and *[ 

• inappropriatei length of mo^t ESAA-TV materials; i.e., 30 minutes, 
as opposed^ to 15 minutes ^"paking it difficult to include them in 
the classroom schedule. 



C^^) We recoEsmend that greater be given 4:jo_promoting the 

in-school use of __t he se ma t e r i a 1 s , _an d _tha t _t he _i Q^^ischoo 1 p r omot ion project 
be _con t i nued or r esumed . 

10.4 ' OVERALL fiSSESSMEKT 

In general, the ESAA-TV Program has been implemented in a manner that 
is congruent with the intent of the enabling legislation, with some notable 
exceptions as indicated in this chapter. The most serious challenge facing 
Program administrators is that of obtaining increased viewership through the 
broadcast medium and increased utilization in schools. In-school vising is 
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essential if the series ^re to have their maxiirtum impact. Years. of research 
and evaluation of educational programming have indicated that educational 
television materi^^l has its greatest impact when it is supported by follow-up 
activities^ and reinforcement by teachers or parents. 



The federal government has made a sizeable investment in jx large 

amount of TV programming. The return on* this investment can only reach its 

maximum if the shows are seen by th,eir , intended target audiences. The 

reconaaendations regarding vi^ewership promotion are not intended to iit5}ly that 

BSAi^TV programming should be evaluated by the same standards as commercial^ 

programming- — that is, in terms of ratings or of the total numbers of viewers 

attracted. Rather, we recognize the multiple purposes of this programming 

and the mandate that it should reach narrowly targeted mudiences. The 

results of our analysis^ of carriage patterns indicate that the prograxmning is 

generally being made available to intended target audiences' although to an 

* 

extent less than desired. 

We believe that, if the recommendations made in this report are 
followed, the ESAA-TV Pj^ogram can achieve a highe'r return on its previous 
investment in^terms of target audience viewers reached and can increase the 
quality and efficiency of f-uture programming efforts. In summaty, we believe 
that the ESAA-TV Program has filled a necessary gap in providing funding for 
the production of television series which meet the needs of minority audiences 
and provide valuable alternatives for majority viewers, and which would not 
have otherwise been produced. We believe that it should be continued, and 
that the level of funding for production and necessary ancillary activities 
should be increased to a level sufficient to ensure that quality prograrsning 
will be produced and viewed. 
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The , following people were interviewed in person/ iiy telephone, or 
otherwise provided information for the evaluation of tl^e ESAA--TV Program 



Executiv e Proc^cers, Project Directors, Financial Officers, other key 
proc^cti on staff associated with one or nK)re ESAA-TV series and adminia -- 
trative staff associated with ancillary activities 



Ms. Aida Barrera 

Executive Producer/Project Director 
Southwest Center^^^r Educational Television 
'46po Bunet Road, Suite 201 
Austin, 1^ 76756 i - - 

♦ 

Mri» Noel M. Izon 
Contac^t Media Inc. ' , 
406 E. Capitol St.^ 

Wa^ington, DC 20002 ' ' 



Ms. Mimi Hayes 
1620 Fuller St. 
Washington, EX: 



20009 



Apt. 209 



Mr. Arthur Cromwell 

WHMM-TV - Howard University ^ 

2600 4th St. , N.W. 

Washington, DC 20059 

Ms* Lonnie Ding 

Children'-i Television Pro;ject 

641 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 

• Mr-. Candace Boyden 
ITV Program Direcrtor 
Massachusetts Educational Televjksxon 
54 Rindge Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02146 

Mr* ErxX Van d^e Bogard 

Maine Public Broadcasting Network 

U. of Maine, Alumni Hall 

Orono, ME I 

Ks. Eileen-Littig 
NEW 1ST ' ^ 

Instructic^l Services Bldg. ' 
U. of Wisconsm-Green Bay 
Green Bay, WI 54302 ^ 

Ms. Carol Wolfe 
HEWIST 

Instructional Services Bldg. 
U. of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
Green Bay, WI 5430^ 



Mr. Louis Bafbash 
Financial officer 
Southwest Center for Educa- 
tional Television 
4600 Bunet Road, Suite 2,01 
Austinv TX 78756 

Mr. Gec^rge Burdeau 
WTTW-TV 

5400 nV>s€. Louis Ave. . 
Chicago^ IL 60625 

Mr. Clarence Mcintosh 
WTTW-TV , 

5400 H. St. Louis Ave. 
Chicago, iL 60625 

Mr. Derek Singer 
WTTW-TV 
^ 5400 N. StS Louis Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60625 

Mr. Claude Ouel^tte 

New Hampshire Network 

V. of New Hampshire - Box Z 

Durham, NH 03824 

Mr. William Brady, Director 
Instructional -Servicres a 
* Special Projects 
New Hampshire Network - Box Z 
Durham, NH 03824 

Frank Marrero 
WGBH-TV 

125 Western Ave. 
Allston, MA 02134 

Mr. Henry Maldonado 

125 Western Ave. 
Allston, MA 02134 

Ms. Yanna Brandt 
17 W. 60th St. 
New York, NY 
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Mri Jose Bahai^nde 
EK0cu|:ive Producer 
3737 S,W. 8th St,, Suite 207 
Miami, FL 33134 

m. Hike Easter ling ^ 
; WGBa-T7 " 
125 Western Ave. 
Allstonv^ 02134 

Mr. Eric Butler 
Center for Public Service 
Ford Hall . ^ 

Brandeis University . 
Waltham, m .02254 ' , 

Dr. B^arr Cooper 
Bureau of'Ma^s Communications. 
N.y. State Department of .Edj^ation . 
Albany, in 12234. 

« 

y * 

Mr. William Hetzer 
UNI GBP 

United Nation's ^information 

Division 
866 U»&^ Plaza, Rocm A-6624 
New York, ,NY t - 

. Mr. Johrv Coleman * 
Accounting Dept* . ^ 
Educational Development' Corporation 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 021^0 f 

MS. Joanne l^innowes 
Massachusetts ETV 
54 Rindge Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 

Dr. Rene Cardinas 
BCTV ^ , 

460 Hage):ibarger Rd. 
Oaklan^ CA 94612*' . ^ 

Mr. Ben Saria . 
BCTV ^ ' I 

A60 Hagervberger 
Oakland, CA 94612 

Mr. Joseph Titi * 
BCTV * 

460 Hag^berger Rd^ . * 

Oakland / CA .94612 
Oakland, CA 94612 



^ Mr. Manuel Mendoz^ 
Executive Producer 
• 3737 S.W. 8th-S%. , Suite 207 
Miami, TJU 33134 • \ 

Mr » Nate Long 
TvAC 

6464 Sunse^lvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 

Ms. J^e^lterine Sw^nston 
Children's Television In^^rnationai 
.Skyiiife Center, Suite 1207 * J 
5205 Leesbe'rg Pike 
Falls Church, VA^ 22041 / ^ 

Mr. Jesus Travinio ^ 
Bilingual Education ServicQjp, 
1603 Hdpe Street * ' 

So« Pas^ena, CA '91030 

# Mr. Avon Kirkland ' , • 
KQED-TV 

1011 Bryant St. 

San Francisco, CA ,94103, 

Dr. Alyce Sprow 
Rainbow Television Workshop 
^ 5800' Sunset Bldv. k 
. Los Angeles, CA 90028 

\ Mr.. Temper Carew * 

Executive Producer/Project 

Dirfector i ^ 
Rairtbow Tej^evision Workshop 
^ SffOO Sunset Blvd. 
. Los Angeles, CA 90028 

Mr. David CriE>pins 
KCET-TV 

4401 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 9ti027 

Mr • Steven' 1*atsakawa 
Visual Ccsnmunicat ions 
Southern California Asian American 
^ ^ Studies Central, Inc. 
313 So. San Pedro St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90013 

Ms. Brenda Grayson 
KQED-TV 

1011 Bryanr St* . / 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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Mr. Michael chin 

(BEAN SPROUTS) 

Financial Officer 

Children's Television Project 

641 Golden Gate Ave- 

San Francisco, CA 

Mr. Duane Kulx) 

Financial Officer 

Visual Comiminications 

Southern California Asian-Aaericam 

Studies Central, Inc. 
313 So. San Pedro St. 
liOS Angeles, ^CA 90026 



Ms. Annick Smith 
Star Route 
Bonner, Montana 



\ 
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Mr. Ramon Tanguma 
Executive Producer 
KLRN-TV 

TX 



Mr. William Erescia 
United Indians * ' 
Day Break Statr Center 
.Box 99253 
Seattle, WA 98199 

Dr. Sonia Stone 

401 Alumni Blvd., , 0.04A 

U. of North Carolina-ChapeJ^Hill 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 



Mr. Hank Arrendondo 
3821 So. River Drive 
fe^, Az 85282 



Dr* Kathy Kmderfather 
HarA^-Stone State College 
3026 Laclede 
St. Louis* KO 63103 

Ma. ChriB Metcalfe 

1001 VanNess Avenud 

San Prancisco, CA 94109 



Mr- Ellis Hazlip 
WNET-^V 

356 58th St- ^ ^ 

^Hew York, NY 10019 
« 

,.Dr, Kenneth Lester 

Conn. State Dept. of Education 

P^O- Box 2219 
• Hartford, CT 06604 

Mr. Daivid Abiromovitz 
KCET-TV 

4401 'Sunset Blvd. 
, Los Angeles, cA 90013 

Mr. James Ma this 
KCET-TV 

4401 Sunset Blvd. 

Lo^ Angeles, CA 90013 

Mr. David Crippins 

KCE't^ ^ 

4401 Sunset Blvd. j 

Los Angeles, CA 90Q13 

\ 

Mr. Norman Dube 

National Materials Devel*- 

opmant Center 
X68 So. River Rd- 
, Bedford, NH 03102 

Mr. Charles Hobson 
WET A -TV 
Box 2626 

Washington, DC 20013 

Mr. Louis Anderson 
Project Director 
Television Linking Cultures 
N*Y»^State Bureau of Mass 

Comimjmications 
Cultural Education Center, 

4-0-54 ' ' 

Albany, HY 12230 
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II. In gonnection with broadcast industry practices 



Mr.. David Othmer 
WNET-TV ' |l ^ 

356 W. 58th St. . 
New York/OT ' f00T9 

Mr. Mathew Shapiro 

1001 Van Ness Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94119, 

*Mr'. t'rancis Benavives 
Programming Manager 
KDTV-TV 

2200 Palou Ave. 

S^fi FranciscQf, C^A 94124 



Mr. Richard Millhiper 
Program Director 
WBAY-TV 

115s. Jefferson St. 
Green Bay, 54301 

'Mr. Robert Mutta-rt 
WNET-TV 

366'w. 58th St. 
New York, NYx 10019 

Ms. Karen Woyshner 
WNET-TV 

356 W. 58th St. 

New York, NY* ' 10019 



Mr. Peter Chant 

Director, gducatutnal Services* 
Eastern Educational Network 
131 Clarendon St. 
Boston, MA 02116 



Mr. Charles Larsen 
Program Maii^ger 
WNBC-TV 

Rockefeller Center 
New Yo^rk, NY 



Mr. Toll Torapjcms 
Programming Manage 
WABI-TV 

35 Hildreth St.^ 
Bangor, ME 0440 t 



Mr. Thomas Lamar che 
Program Manager 
WWLP-^V 
P.O. BOX 2210 
Springfield, MA 01101 

« 

Mr. Ray Conlon 

WSMW-TV 

27 Beverly Rd. 

Worcester, MA Q1605 

Mr. Raymond Harris 
Progrcun Manager * 
^UR-TV 

1819 N. Elm St". 
Manchester, NH 03104 

Mr. .Gilbert Lefkovich 
General Manager 
WHYN-TV ' 
1300 Liberty St. 
Springfield, MA 



Ms. Mary Alice Swyer 
Vice President Children's 

Programming 
National Broadcasting Company 
30 Rockfeller Center ^ 
New York, NY 

Mr. Richard Bowman 
WTTW-TV >^ 
5400 No. St. Louis Ave. 
Chicagp, IL 60625 ^ 

Mr. Ted Lucas 
Programming Manager 
Central Educational Network 
%4QQ No* St. Louis Ave. 
Chicago, IL §0625 

Mr. David Liroff / 

/■ 

Broadcast Manager 
WGBH-TV 

125' Western Ave. 
Allston, MA *02134 

r ' 

Ms. Faith Frenz Heckmann 
V4.ce President Children's 

Programming 
CBS Entertainment 
7800 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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Ms« Judy Price 

American Broadcasting Coiapany 
1277 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 

♦ , 

Ms. Sandra Garten 
AmeriC€m ^roadcasting Company 
1277 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 

Mr. Gene Mater / t 
. CBS , • // 
51 W. 52nd St. ' ' 
New York/ NY 10019 

Ms. Judy Jurisich 
Program Manager 
WSBK^V 

83 Leo Birmingham Pkwy. 
3righton, MA 02135 

Mr. Williai^ Lacey 
Program Director 
WCBS^V 

518 W- 57th St. 

New York, NY 10019 

Mr, Edward Spray 
Program Manager 
WBaM-TV 

630 No. McClung Ct. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Mr* J€)hn Atjcinscm 
Program Manager 
WNAC-TV 

Government Center 
.Boston, MA 



Mr^ Richard H. Thomas^ 
Coordinator, of Educational 

Programming 
Eastern Educational Network 
131 Clarendon St. 
Boston, MA 0211-6 

Mr., Chuck "^Snyder 
Programming Manager 
KRON-TV 
, ^ v^lOOl Van Ness Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94119 

Mr. David Beach 
Former Program Manager 
. WSBK-TV 
83 Leo Birmingham Pkwy. 
Brighton, MA 02135 

Mr. Mel Pennington 
Program Director 
KTTV-TV 

908 W. M.L. King Blvd. ^ 
Austin, TX 78767 

Mrs. Vivian Quevedo 
Program Director 
WCTV? Channel 23. 
2525 S.w; 3rd Ave. 
. Miami, FL 33129 

Mr. Henry Durr 

Chinese for Affirmative Action 

121 Wav^rly Place 

San Francisco, CA 94108 



Mr. Bruc/ Marsden 
Program Manager ^ 
WCVB-TV 
5 TV Place 
Needham, MA 01928 

*Mrs.^ Peggy Charren 
Action for Children's Television 
46 Austin Street 
Newtonville, MA 02160 



Mr. Peter Zomaya 
WCIU-TV 

Board of Trade Bldg. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60604 
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III. In connection with governsiant policy* 



Mr* Arthur Kirschenbaum 
Evaluation Officer (OB) 
U.S. Office of Eaucation 
Trans Point Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. ' 20202 



Ms. botothea Perkins 
Education Program Specialist 
Federal Office Bl^g. 6 
Room 2(521 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. * 
Washington, 20202 

Mp. Daisy Greenfield 
Education Prtjgram Specialist 
Federal Office Bldg. 6 ^ 
Room 2021 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

) 

Dr. Herman. Goldberg 

Associate Comnissioner for EEO Programs 
U.S. Office of Education 
Federal Office Building 6y Roc^ 200l 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



, Mr . Tern Fagai> 
Chief Special Proje^^ts Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 
Federal Offic^ Building 6 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Dr. David BerKman 

Former ESAA-TV Program Manager 

U.S. office of Education 

Federal Office Building 6, Rocsa 2011 

400 Mayland Avenue, S.W. 

Washi-ngton, D.C: 20202 

Ms. Jeanette Bienstock 

Education Program Specialist (OE/OEEO) 

ESAA-TV Project^ Officer 

Federal Office Building 6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 . 



Ms. Cora Beetle 

Director . * ' . 

Division of Planing and Budgeting 
Federal Office Building 6, Room 2011 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202^* 

Ms. Monika Harrison 
Education Planning and Budget Atfalyst 
Federal Office Building 6, Rocsq 4063 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.*W. 
Washington, D.C*. 20202 

Ms. Margaret Nor r is 
Contract Specialist 

Division of G|:ant Procur^ent Management 
I^ional Office Building 3, Rooa 4707 
Seventh and D Streetsr^.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Norman Audi 
Contracting Officer 
Former Chief, Educational Television 
Branch 

Department of Heedth, Education, and 

Welfare/office of Education * / 
Grant and Proomr^ent Management 
Regional Officfe Building 3, Rood 5673 ' 
Seventh and D Streets, S.W. . 
Washington, D.C* 20202 

Mr* John Taber 

Former Deputy Director of Grant 

Procurement Management, Management ^ 
Division (OE) 

K>B 3, Roan 5680 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. ^Malcolm Dav^is 

Director, Divisic«i of Education 

Technology (OE) 
tegional Office Building 3 
Seventh and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 * 

Mr. LovelL King 

ESAA Broadcast Branch 

Division o^ Educational Technology 

Regional Office Building 3 . 

Seventh and D Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Dr. Blwood Bland ^ 
Chief r ESM broadcast Branch 
Divisicm of Educational Technology 
^Regional Office Building 3 
Seventh and D Streets, S.w. 
Washington, d.C. 20202 

Mr. Blara Hertzler, Ombudsman to the 

.U.S. Ctesaissioner of Education 
(Former ESAA-TV Project Mbnitot) 
Fed^ral Office Building 6, Rm. 4027' 
400 Maryland Avenue, S,W. 
Washington, d.C. 20202 

Mr. Clarence FogelstrcHi, Education 
Program Officer, Division of 
Education Technology * 

Regional Office Building 3 

Seventh and D Streets, S.w. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 



Dr. Ron Pedone 
Statistician/Mathematician 
National Center for Edudational 

Statistics/ 
F^eral Office Building 6,^Rm'. 3009 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Don Jordan, Audiovisual Speciali&t 
(OEA)PA) 

Federal Office Building 6, Rm. 4159 
400 Maryland Avenue, s.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Di^ck El well 
Public Information Specialist 
Federal Office Building 6, Rm. 2089 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. . . 
Washington, d.C. 20202 

Mr. Al Alford,' Assistant Cc^issioner 

for Legislation *(0E) ' 
Federal Office Building 6", Rm. 4131 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20202 

Ms. Mary Chess Appleidiite 
Education Program Off i'cer 
Regional Office Building 3 
Seventh and D Streets, S.W. - 
Washington, d.C. 20202 



Mr. Charles Cervantes 
Office of General Counsel, Edu- 
cation Division ,r R m. 4(^ 1 
Federal Off ice Build^^ 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 ^ 

Dr., Karen Hartenberger 

Boitmer Director, Children's Tele- 
vision Ta&k Force 

Federal Co^unications C<^missipn> 
Roc^ 838 

1919 M Street, N.W. 

^shington, D.C. 20554 

Ms. Rhea Sikes • 

Former Coordinator of Educational 

Activ^ities* 
Public Bro^casting Service 
475 L'Enfant Pla^a, S.W. 
Washington, D.C 20027 

Ms. Helen Franzwa Loukas 

^rmer Project Dir^tor, Sex fals- 
er imination in Athletics, Office 
of Program Policy Review 

U.S. Omission on Civil Rights 

"Bsxm 3009 ' 

Washington, D.C. "20425* 

Cal Watson, Director of 
Television Activities 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
1111 16th Street, N.W. . 
Washington, D.C." 20036 ^ 

Mr. Fred Kluger, Staff Assistant 
^use Appropriations Ccimaittee, 

Sttb-Cc^ittee oa Labor, HEW 
H218 Capitol Building 
Washington, D.C. . 20515 

Ms. Joann^ K^uchak 
Project l^irectar, SSAA-TV 

Viewei:ship study 
^splied Management Sciences 
962 Wayne Avenue, Suite 701 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Dr. Frank wi throw. Chief 
Educational Technology Branch 
' Division o£ Educational Technology 
Seventh arid D Streets, s.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20202 , 



r 



Dr. Douglas* Bodwell ' % 

Director of Educatj.onaX Activities 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
16th Street, N,w. 
iashington, D.C, 20036 

Dr. Thc^as Hardy, Former Research Director 
Task Force <)n Minorities 
Corporation for Public Broadcastingx 
1111 16th Street, K.W. 
Washington, D.C. . 20036 



Dr. Richard Seabrook 
Director of Information Systems 
Corporation for Public. Broadcasting 
nil 161th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Ms, Mary Sceiford 

Assistant Director of Educational 

Activities 
corporation for Public Broadcasting' 
nil 16th^ Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

* 

Dr. Leon Rosenbluth 
Director of Audience Research 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
1111 161th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dr. Ken Wirt 

Senior Research Associate 
Public Broadcasting Service 
47? L'Enfant Plaza, W.S.W. 
Washington, D,C, 20024 

Mr. Robert Hilliard, Chief, Education 

Broadcasting Branch 
Federal Ccxnmunicat ions Commission 
1919 M Street, N.W., Room 418 
Washington, D.C. 20554 

^r• Charlroers Marquis, Former Vice President, 

National Affairs 
Public Broadcasting Service 
475 L'Enfant Plaza, W.S.W. 

Washington, D.C* 20024 ' • 



Mr. Eric Smith, Associate 

General Counsel 
hiblic Broadcasting Service 
475 L*Enfant Plaza, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 



Ms. Mai Johnson, Senior 
Correspondent and Director 
of C<smnunity Affairs 

Cox Broadcasting 

1735 DeSales St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

M^ Allen Cooper 
Consultant 

- (Formerly with PBS Itesearch ^ 
and NBC.Planning Departments) " 

Mr. Nate Long 
Project Director' 
TV AC 

6464 Sunset Blvd., Suite 930 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 

Mr. Larry Bussey, Jr. 
Chief, Northeast Branch ^ 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Programs 
Federal Office Building 6 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W.* * 
Washington^ D.C. 20202 
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APPENDIX B 
GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS AND ACRONYMS 
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. Appendix B 
GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS AND ACRONYMS 



ABC - American Broadcasting Compaay 
ACT - Action for 9hildren's Television 



ADI 
BCTV 
BEEO 
BEH . - 
BESE 
CATV 

CPB 
CTW 
DET 
DHEW 
EDC 
ED 
EEOC 
EEOP 
ESAA 
ESEA 
ETV 
^FCC 
FY 

GAO-*^ - 

GPMD . - 

GPNITL - 

HEW 

ITFS 

ITV 

LEA 

NAACP - 
.NAB N-^ 
NAEB 
NBC 
NCET 



\ 

- Area of Dominant Influence 



- Bilingual Children's Television, Inc, , Oakland, California 



Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity 
Bureau for the Education of €he 'Harrdicapped 
Bureau of Elementary .and Secondary Education 
Community Antena Television , 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Children's Television Workshop 
Division of Educational Technology 
Department pf Health, Education and Welfare 
Education Development Center • 
Education Department 

Equal Eii5)loyment Opportunity Commission 
Equal E^CDs^ion Opportunity Program 
Emergency School Ai^ Act ^ 
Elementary and S^ecpndary Education Act 
Educational Television (see also PTV) 
Federal Communications Commission » 
Fiscal Year 

Government Accounting Office 

Grants and Procurements Management Division 

Great Plains National Instructional Television Library 

(Department of) Health, Education and Welfare 

Instructional Television Fixed Service Systems 

Instructional Television ^ 

Local Education Agency 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Association of Broadcasters ^ 

National Association of Educatio^l Broadcasters 

National Broadcasting Company 

National Center for Educational Technology 
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Appendix _ (continued) 



- National Public Radio 

- Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 

- (United States) Office of Edubation^ 

- Office ^of Equal Educational Opportunity 

- Office o€ Economic Opportunity 

- Office of Libraries and Learning Resources 

- Office of Management and Bud^t 
f ji^e of Management, Planning and Evaluation 




- Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation 

• office of Telecommunications Policy 

- P^o^ect Advisory Committee^ • ^ 

• Public Broadcasting Service 

- Public Television Library 

- Public Television 

• Research 6 Development 
' Request For Proposal 



state Education Agency - 
Station Prograjj Cooperative 
Television for All Children 
Television Linking Cultures 
Ultra High'Trequency 
United States Office of* Education 

4 High Frequency 
o Tape Recording 
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A&PENDIX C 



DATA SOyRCES AND MEASURES * 
FOR FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 



Chapter Seven has drawn^on a number of data sources to serve as a 
basis for eB5)irical analysis. These'include: 

1. Series proposals; ' . . ^ 

2. Series contract agreements (and revised budgets, i.f applicable); 

3. Series interim and final expenditure report^; 

4. Internal memoranda from series^prbducers/ related to production 
costs (for soitie series); ( 

5. Interviews with financial officers; 

6. Invoices submitted to USOE; . 

7. U.S. Census Bureau. 

The following specific items were inco^>orated into the analytic data file 
used as the basis for this chapter. (Number in parenthesis « data source; 
see Table C-1 for detail by series.) 

ft ' ' - 

Title (1) 

Location: size of metropolitan area (7) 
^ and census region (7) 

Year (1): Programs were assigned to year of award; in computing real 
cost figures/ however, it was §ssum^d that national series 
production was spread out over two yeara, 

CCTipetition (1): National or' Regional and New or Continuing. 

Content (1): Series were code.d a^ magazine, documentary or drainatic; 

where more than one characteristic applied/ the dominant 
one was used* 

Target Audience (1/2) ^ . ^^ 

Age and Ethnicity (1/2) * . 

Producer Organization Type (1): 'Grouped into three classes* 
Unionization of Production Staff (5) 
Nusgbar of shows (2/3) • 

Number of Original Minutes Contracted (1/2) and Actual (3/4) 
Number of Repeat llinutes Contracted (>1/2> and Actual <3/4) 
Total Expenditui^e ; Contracted (2/3) an Actual (•^/4) 

Total ESAA Award ; (2/6/ % * - . • 
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APPENDIX C 



DATA SOURCES MEASURES 
FOR FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 




(Continued) 

Budgeted and Actual Expenditures were extracted fxaax series records 
and put into the following framework: 



1.0 PRC«>UCTION (Primary) 
1.1 Labor^ 

"1.1.1 Talent 

> •* 

1.1.2 Crew 

1.1.3 General . and Administrative 

1.1.4 Content 
1*2 Fringe 

1.3 Non-Labor 

I 

1.3.1 Direct 

1'/3.2 . Facilities and Equifnaent 
1;*3»3 Music and Scripts 
1.3*4 Film and Video Stoc)c 
1.^.5 Travel < 
. 1 .8 .6 Travel * » / 
1.3.6 Indirect * 
v;.3.7 

M.3.8 Office nad Overhead 
1.3.9 Other 

1.4 Pbst-Production 

(NOTE: All of the categories in Section 1.0 are discussed in detail in the 
preliminary financial inventory report. In soma instances, these 
categories represent combining some of the categories in that report.) 

2f0 SUPPLEI'lENTARY 

2.1 Adyisory Panel 

2.2 Evaluation ^ 

2.3- PromotJLon and Distribution 
3.0 MISCELLANEOUS AND UNALLOCATABLE . 

Finally/ the followirtg items were extracted from the financial officer 
interview: " 



APPENDIX C 



DATA SOUECES AND MEASURES 
FOR FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
(Continued) 



Estimated Proposal Cost '—^and source 

ESAA Funds Used for Series ; amount and source 
^ 

in'-kind Contributions ; Estimated amount by typ^ 

Cost _0verrun8 > .Existence ^ eunount, cause — whether or not anticipated 
and soujfce of additional funding -(including whether 
4nticipat»ed) 

Unions : Existence by type, estimated "costs;" estimated "benefits." 
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Table C-1 

PROGRAM, PRODUCER AND PRODUCTION CHARACTERISTICS 
INDr/IDUAL ESAA-TV AWARDS,- 1973-1979 
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* ^ . APPENDIX D i 

ANALYSIS OF FACTORS AFFECTING INCIDENCE OF 
OUTPUT CHANGE IN ESAA-TV SERIES 

The Appendix presents the results of our empirical analysis of factors 
affecting the incidence of various types of output thange for ESAA-TV series 
which were awarded funds between 1973 and 1978, Our basic Approach to' this 
analysis was as fbllows: 

1* Three separate measures of output change were used/ each coded as 
a binary varieible: 

Cost overrun (COV) = 1 if actual total expenditures were ^eater 

than budgeted total expenditure?; = 0 other- 
I wi^se^ , V 

Scope Reduction (SCRD) : = 1 if actual total miautes were less 

than total contracted minutes; = 0 othewise* 

(Note: Where only data op number and normal 
length of shows w^s available, it was as- 
that each nominal hour equaled 56 program 
minutes* ) 

Scope" Change (SCCH): 1 if actual original minutes were less than 

contracted original minutes; = 0 otherwise* 

2. Values were obtained for the following program and producer char- 
acteristics: ^ 

Year of Award (YR) 

♦Level of Competition (National, Regional) 

♦Level of Audience (Elementary, Intermediate, Secondary) 

^♦Content (Cognitive, Affective, Bilingual) / 

♦Format (Magazine, Documentary^ Dramatic, -W^zine/Docum^ntary, 
Docudrama) 

♦Primary Audience (Hispanic, Asian, Black, French, American Indian, 
Multicultural) 

♦Producing Organization: Type (ETV Station:? Private, non-profit 
group, independent producers, public education agency) \^ 

^ ♦Producing Organization: Size (large, small) 

^♦Producing Organization: 5ize of Location (small area, medium, 
large, four big cities) 

♦Producer's Experience (prio^ shows -in series, prior series) 

Change in Personnel Share. (PSHAR): Actual percent of expenditures 
allocated^^^rS'^rsonnel over percent budgeted, minus' one. 
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(contigued) 



' ' 3. For ordinal variables (* in above list), 0/1 duinmies were created 
for N-1 of the ordinal values (the remaining valu^ then becomes the "control" 
against which the others are tested). 

4* The independent varieU^les ed^ove were regressed on each of the three 
output measures, using ordineury least squares and entering the variables both as 
a set and in a stepwise manner. ' 

[ NOTE ; These eq\iations should be interpreted as follows: the coeffi- 
cient on the dummy independent variable indicates the degree to which the 
presence of that variable increases the probability of a^ output chaage. 
For example, a coefficient of -.4 on the dummy for ETV producers ^ays that if 
the producer is an ETV station, the probability that an output change will 
occur is 40 percent less.] 

\5. The following are the "best" equations for each of the three de- 
pendent variables {"be^" here means including ^nly- variables which have some 
statistical 'Significan.ce) : ^ 



/ 



1. Dependent Variable = DQV 



VARIABLE 
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ANALYSIS OF FACTORS AFFECTING INCIDENCE OF 
► OUTPUT CHANGE IN ESAA-TV SERIES 
(concluded) 



2. ^Dependent Variable = SCRD 



VARIABLE 

DLEVLINT 
DLEVLSEC 
DFORMMAS 
DFORMDOC 
PCONTCOG 
DORG-PRIVATE 



COEFFICIENT 

p. 

-0.141 

-0.226^ 
. -0.577 
-0.417 
0.546 
-0.437 



2.1 
1.9 
2.0 
1.9 
2.5 
1.8 



4 ^ 



3. Dependent Variable = SCCH 



VARIABL6 

'DFOR^^a|A 

DFORi^DOC 

DFORMMAG 

DCONTAFFEC 

DAMDASIAN 

DORGETV 

DORGPRIV 

DORGINDP 



COEFFICIENT 

-1.034 
-1 .472 
-1 .033 
-0.387 
0.621 
-1 .031 

-i.oa4 

0.248 ■ 



2.4 
3.1 
2.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.6 
2.6 
1.9 
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